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FOUL PL-AY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

There fire places which appear at first sight inaccessihlo to 
roiJiJuice : imd such a place was Mr. Wardlaw^s dmmg rooia 
in Hussell Square. It was very large, had sickly greea walls, 
p icked p ut with alderiueu, full length; heavy maroon cur- 
tanSSTwialioga uy chairs ; a turkey 'carpet an inoh ihiek ; and 
was lighted with w£ix caudles only. 

In the centre, hristliiig and gleaming with silv^ and glass, 
w as a round table, at which fourteen could have dined com- 
furtahly ; and at ojq osite sides of this table sat two gentle- 
men, who looked as neat, grave, precise, and onroniantio, as 
the place : Meixhant Wardlaw, and his son. 

Wardlaw senior was an elderly man, tall, thin, iron-grey, 
with a round head, a short thick neck, a good brown eye, 
a square jq\vl that betokened resolution, and a complexion so 
sallow as to be almost cadaverous. * Hard as iron : but a 
certain stiff dignity and respectability sat upon him, and 
became him. 

Arthur Wardlaw resembled m father in figure, but his 
mother in face. He had, and has, hay- coloured hair, a fore- 
head singularly wliito and delicate, pule , blue eyes, largish 
ears, finely chiselled features, the under lip much shorter Usiaii 
the upxier ; his chin oval and pretty, but somewhat reeedj^H^ 
his complexion beautiful. In short, what nineteen 
out of twenty would call a handsome young man, and ihteic 
they had dei^ihed him.t 

Both the Wardlaws were in full drees, aooordixig to tihi 
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invariable custom of the house ; and sat in a dead silence^ 
that seemed natural to the greats sober room. 

Tixis, however, was not for want of a topic ; on the con- 
trary, they had a matter of great importance to discuss, and 
in fact this was why they dined tete a-ieie: but their tongues 
were tied for the present; in the first place, there stood in 
the middle of the table an epergne, the siise of a Putney laurel 
tree; neither Wardlaw could well see the other, without 
craning out his n^ck like a rifleman from beliind his tree v 
and then there were three live sujjpressors of confidential in- 
tercourse, two gorgeous footmen, and a sombre, sublime, and, 
in one word, episcopal, butler; all three went about as softly 
as cats after a robin, and conjured one plate away, and 
smopthly insinuated another, and seemed models of grave 
discretion ; but were known to be all ears, and bound by a 
secret oath to carry down each crumb of dialogue to the 
servants* hall, for curious dissection, and ])oi8torous ridicule. 

At last, however, three smug hypocrites rotii-ed, and, 
by good luck, transferred their sullbcating epergne to the 
sideboard ; so then father and son looked at on^^ anculier with 
that conscious air which naturally precedes a topic of interest; 
and Wardlaw senior invited his son to try a certain docautei 
of rare old port, by way of preliininary. 

While the j^ung man fills his glass, hurl we in his ante- 
cedents. 

At school till fifteen, and then dork in his father’s office 
till twenty- two, and show'ed an aptitude so remarkable, that 
John Wardlaw, who was getting tired, determined, sooner or 
later, to put the reins of govcrnineiit into his hands. But he 
conceived a desire that the future head of his ollh^e should be 
an university man. So he announced his resolution, and to 
Oxford wont young Wardlaw, though he had not lookod at 
Greek or Latin for seven years. He was, however, furms^^ 
wxSET^pHvSfe tutor, under whom he recovered lost ground 
rapidly. The Reverend llobert Penfold was a first-class man, 
and hid the gift of teaching. The hou^ of Wardlaw had 
p^idiar claims on him, for he was the son of old Michacd 
Penlbld,"Wai!dlaw*s cashier; he learned from young Wardlaw 
the stake he was playing for, and, instead of merely giving 
him mus hour’s lecture per day^ as he did to his other pupils^ 
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he used to o^me to his rooms at all howSi imd force him ta\ 
read, by reading with him. He also stood his friend in a 
serious emergency. Young Wardlaw, you must know^ wns 
blessed or cursed, with Mimimy ; his powers in that way 
really seemed to have no limit]* for he could imitate any sound 
you liked with his voice, and any form with his pen ct pendL 
Now, we promise you, he was one mmn under his father^s cye^ 
and another down at Oxford; so, one night, this genilemah^ 
being warm witli w ine, opens his windtfw, anS, a 

group ofundergraduates ehatteriug and smoking in the ijuad- 
rangle, imitates tlie peculiar grating tones of Mr. Champlcn, 
vice-president of the college, and gives them various reasons 
why lliey ought to disperse to their rooms and study, 
porha])S,” sajs he, in conclusion, ^'you are too blind drunk 
to rend Bosh in crooked letU'rs by candle-light? In that CM 

” And he then gave them some very naughty advice how 

to i)ass the evening, still in the exact tones of Mr. Champion, 
who %vas a very, very strict moralist; and this unexpected 
sally of wdt caused shrieks of laughter, and mightily tickled 
all the hearers, except Champion ii) ge , who was listenings and 
disapproving, at another window, fie complained to the pre- 
sidoiiL Then the ingenious Wardlaw, not having come down 
to us in a direct line from Buyitrd, committed a great mistake 
— he denied it. 

It was brought home to him, and tlie president., wko had 
laughed in las sleev^ at the practical joke, looked very grove 
at the falsehood; ftustioation w'as tiilked of, and even Ex- 
pulsion. Then Wardlaw came sorrowfully to Fanfold, and 
said to him, ^'I must have been awfully cut, for I don’t re- 
member all that ; I had been wining at Christchurch. I do 
remember slanging the but how am I tell wdmt I ' 

said ? I say, (dd fellow, it wiw be a bad job for me if they 
expel me,^or even rusticate me; my father will never forgive 
me ; I shall be his clerk, but never his partner ; and then be 
will find out what a lot I owe down here. Tm done for! J^n 
done for!” 

Penfold uttered not a word, but graf^ied his hand, and . 
went off to the president, and said his pupil had wined at 
Christchurefa, and qould not be expected to rem^bw 
minutely. Himiciy was, unfpriunately, a habit wi^ Unif 
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He then pleaded for tbe milder oonatruction, with such seal 
and eloquence, that the high-minded scholar he was address- 
ing admitted that oonstruolion was pomhU^ and therefore must 
be received. So the affair ended in a written apology to Mr. 
-Champion, wdnch had all the smoothness and neatness of a 
merchant’s letter. Arthur Wardlaw was already a master in 
that style. 

Six months after this, and one fortnight before the actual 
commencement of our tale, ^J^thur Wardlaw, well crammed 
by Penfold, went up for his final examination tlirobbing with 
anxiety. He pass^ ; and was so grateful to liis tutor that, 
when the ad yowso n of a small living near Oxford came into 
the market, h^Tasted Wardlaw senior to lend Robert Penfold 
a sum of money, much more than was needed ; and Wardlaw 
eenior declined witliout a moment’s hesitation 

This slight sketch will serve as a key to the dialogue it has 
postponed, and to subsequent incidents. 

'^Well, Arthur, and so you have really taken your de- 
gree?” 

‘^No, sir; but I have passed my examination: the de- 
gree follows aa a matter of course — that is a mero question 
of fees.” 

“ Oh, then now I have something to say to you. Tiy one 
more glass of the ’47 port. Stop; you’ll excuse me; I am a 
man of business ; I don’t doubt your wtud ; Ileavoii forbid J 
but, do you hapj)en to have any dijcmuent you can produce 
in further confirinaiion of what you state ; namely, that you 
have passed your final examination at the University?” 

Certainly, sir;” replied young Wardlaw'. My Tes- 
tamur.” 

What is that ?” 

The young geniloman put his hand in his pocket, and pro- 
duced his TesUimur, or ” We bear w'ituess ; ” a short printed 
document in Latin, wliich may be tlius translated : — 

** We hear ivitne»s that Arthur Wardlaw^ of St, Luke's College^ 
fttfi answered our guesliofis in humane letters, 

** Geo. Richardson, 

** Arthur Smythe, 

‘‘ Edward Merivole, 

Examinon/* 
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Wardlaw senior took it, laid it beside him on the laUe, in-* 
spected it wi&i his double eye-glass, and, not knowing a word 
of Latin, was mightily impressed, and his respect for his son % 
rose 40, or 45, per cent. 

** Very well, sir;^* said he. ‘*Now listen to me. Perhaps 
it was an old man^s fancy ; but I have often seen in the world 
what a stamp these Universities put upon a man. To send 
you back from commerce to liStin and Greek, at two-and- 
twcnty, was trying you rather hard : 4t was tiying you 
doubly; your obedience, and your ability into the bargain^ 
Well, sir, you have stowl the trial, and I am proud of you. 
And so now it is ray turn ; from this day and from this hour, 
look on yourself as my partner in the old established house of 
Wardlaw. My balance-sheet shall be prepared immediately, 
and tlie partnership deed drawn. You will enter on a flourish- 
ing cone^rn^ sir ; and you will virtually conduct it, in written 
communication witli me; for I have had tive-and-forty years 
of it : and then ray liver, you know ! Watson advises me 
strongly to leave my desk, and try countr}' air, and rest from 
business and its cares/* 

He paused a moment; and the young man drew a long 
breath, like one who was in the act of being relieved of some 
terrible Aveight. 

As for tlie old gentleman, he was not observing his son just 
then, but tliiuking of his own career : a certain expression of 
pain and regret (iame over his features ; but he shook it off 
wdth manly dignity. “ Come, come,** said he, this is the 
law of Nature, and must be submitted to w'ith a good grace. 
Wardlaw junior, fill your glass/* At the same time he stood 
up and said stoutly, “The setting sun drinks to the rising 
sun ; *’ but could not maintain that artificial style, and ended 
with “God bless you, luy boyj^nd may you stick to business; 
avoid speculation, as I have done ; and so hand the concern 
down healthy to your son, os my father there (pointing to a 
picture) handed it down to me, uuid I to you.’* 

Ills voice wavered slightly in uttering this benediction, 
but only for a moment : he then sat quietly down, and sipped 
his wine composedly. 

Not so the other ; his colour came and went violently all 
the time his father was spefiking, and, when he ceased, he 
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flank into his diair with another sigh deeper than ike laat^ 
and two half-hysterical tears came to his pale eyes. 

Bat presentl}^ feeling he was expected to say somethings 
he struggled against all this mysterious emotion, and faltered 
out that he should not fear the responsibility, if he might 
hare constant recourse to his father for advice. 

‘‘Why, of course/' was the reply. “ My country house is 
but a mile from the station : you can telegraph for me in any 
case of importance-” 

“When would you wish me to commence my new duties?” 

“ Let me see ; it will take six weeks to prepare a balrince- 
sheet, such as I could be content to submit io an incoming 
partner. Say two months.” 

Young Wardlaw's countenance fell. - 

“Meantime you shall travel on the continent, and enjoy 
yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said young Wardlaw, meehanicuily, and fell 
into a brown study. 

The room no\v returned to what seemed its natural state. 
And its silence continued until it was broken from wilbout. 

A sharp knocking was heard at the street-door, mid re* 
sounded across the marble hall. 

The Wardlaws looked at one anotlier in some little sur- 
prise. * 

“ I have invited nobody,” said the elder. 

Some time elapsed, and then a footman made his a 2 >pear- 
ance, and brought in a card. 

** Mr. Christopher Adams.” 

Now that Mr. Cliristopher Adams should call on John 
Wardlaw, in his private room, at nine o’clock in the evening, 
seemed to that merchant irregular, presumptuous, and mon- 
strous, “ Tell him he will find mo at my place of business 
to-morrow, as usual,” said he, knit|ing his brows. 

The £x>tmaE went off with this message ; and, soon after, 
raised voices were beard in the hall, and the episcopal butler 
^tpred the room with on injured countenance. 

‘ He says he mmt see you; he is In great anxiety.” 

Yea, I am in great anxiety,” said a quavering voice at 
8# ^b ow; and Mr. Adams actually pushed by the butler, 
hat in hand, in those sacred precinctfl. ^^Pray 
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exeuse me, said be, but-it is very eerioiis; I ottn’t be 
easy in my mind till I have put you a question/' 

This is very extraordinary conduct, sir," said Mr. Ward* 
law. “ Do you tliink I do business here, and at aU hours?'' 

Oh no, sir ; it is my own business. I am come to aak 
you a very serious question. I OQuldn't wait till morning 
witli such a doubt on my mind.” 

Well, sir, I repeat this is irregular^and extracjrdinary ; 
but, as you are here, pray what is the matter ? ” Me tlmn 
dismissed the lingering butler with a look. Mr. Adams oast 
uneasy glances on young ’\\’'ardlaw. 

“Oh,” said the elder, '*you can Bj>eak before him. This 
is my partner ; that is to say, he will be as soon as the 
balance-sheet can be prepared, and the deed drawn* Ward- 
law junior, this is Mr. Adams, a very respectable bill dis* 
counter.” 

The two men bowed to each other, and Arthur Wardlaw 
sat down motionless. 

“Sir, did you draw a note of hand to-day?” inquired 
Adams of the elder merchant. 

“1 dare say I did. Did you discount one signed by me? ” 

“Yes, sir, we did.” 

“Well, sir, you have only to present, it at maturity. 
Wardlaw & Son will provide for it, I dare say.” This with 
the lofty noDcholance of a rich man, who had never broken 
an engagement in his life. 

“ Ah, that I know they will if it is all right ; but suppose 
it is not ? ” 

“ What d*ye mean ? ” asked Wardlaw, with some astonish- 
ment. 

“ Oh, nothing, sir. It beqgp your signature, that is good 
for hventy times the amount ; and it is endorsed by your 
cashier. Only wliat makes me a little uneasy, your bills 
used to be always on your own forms, and so I told my 
partner: he discounted it. Gentlemen, I wish you would 
just look at it.” 

“ Of course we will look at it. Show it Arthur first; hi« 
eyes are younger than mine.” 

Mr. Adams took out a large bill-book, extracted the ndte 
of hand, and passed it across the table to Wardlanv juidor* 
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He ' took it tip with a sort of shiver, and bent* his head very 
low over it ; Oien handed it back in silence. 

Adams took it to Wardlaw senior, and laid it before him, 
by the side of Arthur’s Testamur. 

The merchant inspected it with his glasses. 

^‘The writing is mine, apparently.’* 

** I am very glad of it,” said the bill-broker, eagerly. 

‘^Stop a bit,” said Mr. Wardlaw. Why, wluit is this? 
For two thousand 'pounds ! and, as you say, not my form. I 
have signed no note for two tiiousand pounds this week. 
Dated yesterday. You have not cashed it, I hope?” 
am sorry to say my partner has.” 

Well, sir, not to keep you in suspense, the thing is not 
worth the stamp it is written on.” 

** Mr. Wardlaw ! — Sir I — Good heavens ! Then it is as I 
feared. It is a forgery.” 

I should be puzzled to find any other name for it. You 
need not look so ptile, Arthur. We can’t iicdp some clever 
scoundrel imitating our hands ; and as for you, Adams, you 
ought to have been more cautious.” 

*‘But, sir, your cashier’s name is Tenfold,” faltered the 
holder, clinging to a straw. ” May he not have drawn — is 
the indorsement forged os >vell ? ” 

Mr. Wardlaw exaioined the back of the bill, and looked 
puzzled. ** No,” said he. My cashier’s name is Michael 
^^nfold, but this is endorsed ' Robert Penfold.’ Do you hear, 
i'iTthur? Why, what is the matter with you? You look 
like a ghost. I say there is your tutor’s name at the back of 
this forged note. This is very strange. Just look, and tell 
me who wrote these two wwds * Robert Penfold.’ ” 

Young Wardlaw took the document, and tried to examine 
i'l calmly, but it shook visibly in his hand, and a cold 
moisture gatliered on his brow. Ills pale eyes roved to and 
#5po in a very remarkable way ; and he was so long before he 
said anj-thing, that both the other persons present began to 
eye him with wonder. 

At last he faltered out, This * Robert Penfold ’ seems to 
me very like bis own hand-writing. But then the rest of the 
writing is equally like yours, sir. I am sure Robert Penfold 
never did anything wrong. Mr. Adams, pray oblige ww. Let 
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this go no further till I havo seen him, and asked him 
whether he inSorsed it/' 

Now don’t you be in a hurry/' said the elder Wardlaw. 

The first question is, who received the money ? " 

Mr. Adams replied that it was a respectable looking man, a 
young clergyman. 

“ Ah ! ” saiil Wardlaw, with a world of meaning. 

Father!" said young Wordlaw, imploringly, '^for my 
sake, say no more to-night. Rol>ort Peufoki is incapable of a 
dishonest act." 

It becomes your years to think so, young man. But I 
have lived long enough to s(^g what crimes respectable men 
are betrayed into in the hour of temptation. And, now I 
think of it, this Robert Pcnfold is in want of money. Did he 
not ask me for a loan of two tliousand pounds ? Was not 
that the very sum ? Can’t you answer me ? Why, the ap- 
plication came through you." 

Receiving no reply from his son, but a sort of agonised 
stare, he took out his pencil and wrote down Robert l^enfold's 
address. This he hamled the bill-broker, and gave him some 
advice in a wliisper, which Mr. ChrisU>phor Adams received 
with a profusion of thanks, and bustled awray, leaving Ward- 
law'- senior excited and indignant, Wardlaw junior ghastly 
pale, and almost stupefied. * 

Scarcely a ^vord was spoken for some minutes, and then the 
younger man broke out suddenly. "Robert Penfold is the 
best friend I ever had ; I should have been expelled, but for 
him, and I should never have earned that Testamur but for 
him." 

The old merchant interrupted him. "You exaggerate j 
but to tell you the truth, I am sorry now I did not lend him 
the money you asked for. For,Aark my words, in a moment 
of temptation, that miserable 3"Ouug man has forged my name, 
and will be convicted of the felony, and punished ac- 
cordingly." 

" No, no ; oh, God forbid!" slirieked young Wardlaw. " I 
couldn’t bear it. If he did, he must have intended to replace 
: it. I must see him ; I will see him directly." He got up 
all in a hurry, and was going to Penfold to warn him, and 
get him out of the way till the money should bo replaced* 
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But hid &th6r starfced up at the same memept and forbade 
him, in accents that ho had never yet been able to resist. 

**Sit down, sir, this instant,*' said the old man, with 
terrible sternness. Sit down, I say, or you will never be a 
partner of mine. Justice must take its course. What busi- 
ness and what riglit have to protect a felon ? I would 
not take your part if you were one. fndeod it is too late now, 
for the detectives will be w’ith him before you could reach 
him. I gave Adams his address." 

At tliis last piece of information Wardlaw junior leaned his 
head on the table, and groaned aloinl, and a cold persx>iration 
gathered in beads upon his vrhite forehead. 


CHAPTER II. 

That same evening sat over their tea, in Norfolk Street, 
Strand, another couple, who were also fat her and son ; but, in 
this pair, the Wardlaws were reversed. Michael Penfold was 
a reverend, gentle creatine, with wdute hair, blue eyes, and 
great timidity ; wliy, if a stranger put to him a question, ho 
used to look all round the room before lie ventured to 
answer. 

Robert, his son, was a young man, with a largo brown eye, 
a mellow voice, square shoulders, and a prompt and vigorous 
manner. Cricketer. Scholar. Parson. 

They w^ere talking Tiopefully together over a living Robert 
was going to buy; it was near Oxford, he said, and would 
not prevent his continuing to take pupils. “ But, father," 
said he, "it will be a place to take my wife to if I ever have 
one; and, meantime, I hope you will run down now and 
then, Saturday to Monday." 

"That I will, Robert. Ah! how proud $he would have 
been to hear you preach; it was always her dream, poor 
thing." 

" Let us think she can hear me," said Robert. " And I 
iiave got you still ; the proceeds of this living will help me to 
lodge you more comfortably." 

^*You ore yery good, Robert; I would rather see you 
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§peni it upon yourself ; but, dear me, wbat a manager you 
must be to drAss eo beautifully as you do, and send your old 
father presents as you do, and yet put by fourteen hundred 
pounds to buy tliis living.** 

''You are mistaken, sir, I have only saved four hundred; 

the rest but that is a secret for the present.’* 

" Oh, I am not inquisitive : I never, was.” 

They Uien chatted about things of no importance whatever, 
and the old gentleman was just lighting hy candle to, go to 
bed, when a visitor was ushered into the room. 

The Peufolds looked a little surprised, but not much. They 
hud no street door all to themselves ; no liveried dragons to 
interpose l>etween them and unseasonable or unwelcome 
visitors. 

The man was well dressed, with one exception : he wore a 
gold chain. He had a hooked nose, and a black piercing eye. 
He stood at the door and observed every person and thing in 
the room minutely, before he spoke a woi^. 

Then he said quietly, " Mr. Michael Penfold, I believe.*’ 

" At your servicie, sir.” 

" And Mr. Robert Penfold.” 

" I am Robert Penfold. What is your business ? ” 

''Pray is the 'Robert Penfold’ at the back of this note 
your writing ? ” , 

" Certainly it is ; they would not cash it without that*” 

" Oh, you got the money, then? ” 

" Of course I did,” 

" You^have not parted with it, have you ? ** 

" No.” 

" All the better.” He then turned to Michael and looked 
at him earnestly a moment. "The fact is, sir,” said he, 
" there is a little irregularity a]^ut this bill, which must be 
explained, or your son might be called on to refund the cash.” 

" Irreguliirity about — a bill ? ” cried Michael Penfold, in 
dismay. "Who is the drawer? Let me see it. Oh, dear 
me, something wrong about a bill endorsed by you, Robm:t ? ” 
tod the old man began to shake piteously. 

I " Why, father,” said Robert, " what are you afraid of? U 
pe bill is irregular, I can but return the money. It is in the 
Ipuse.” 
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** The beet way will be for Mr. Robert Penfold to go at 
onoe with me to the bill-broker; he lives but ^ few doors off. 
And you, sir, must stay here, and be responsible for the 
fhnds, till we return/* 

Robert Penfold took his hat directly, and went off with 
this mysterious visitor. 

They had not gone many steps, when Rol>ert*8 companion 
stopped, and, getting in front of him, said, We can settle 
this matter here.** At the same time a policeman crossed the 
way, and joined Aiem ; and* another man, who was in fact a 
policeman in plain clothes, emerged fi-om a door-way and stood 
at Robert Penfold’s back. 

The Detective, having thus surrounded him, threw off dis- 
guise. My man,” said he, I ought to have done this job 
in your house. But I looked at the wortiiy old gentleman, 
and Ids grey hairs. 1 thought Fd spare lilm all 1 could. I 
have a warrant to arrest you for forgery.” 

Forgery ! arrest me for forgery ! ” said Rc^bert Penfold, 
with some amazement, but little emotion ; for he hardly 
seemed to take it in, in all its horrible significance. 

The next moment, however, he turned pale, and almost 
staggered under the blow. 

We had better go to Mr. Wanllaw,” said he. I entreat 
you to go to him with me.” 

Can't be done,” said the Detective. '' Wardlaw has 
nothing to do with it. The bill is stopped. You are arrested 
by the gent that cu-shed it. Here is the warrant : will you 
go quietly with us, or must I put the dayl^qs on ? ” 

llol)ert was viulonUy agitated, Tliere is no need to arrest 
me ; ” he cried ; ''I shall not run from my accuser. Hands 
off, I say, l*m a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
you shall not lay hands on me.” 

But one of the policemen did lay hands on him. Then the 
Reverend Robert Penfold shook him furiously off, and, with 
one active bound, sprang into the middle of the road. 

The oflloers went at him incautiously, and the head-detec- 
tive, as he rushed foru-ard, received a heavy blow on the neck 
and jaw, that sounded along the street, and sent him rolling 
in tbe mud ; this was followed by a quick succession of stag- 
g^ng' administered right and left on the eyes and 
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noses of the subordinates. These, however, though bruised 
and bleeding, succeeded at last in grappling their man, and 
aU came to the ground together, and there struggled furiously ; 
every window in the street was open by this time, and at one 
the white hair and reverend face of Michael Fenfold looked 
out on this desperate and unseemly struggle, with hands 
that beat the air in helpless agony, and inarticulate cries of 
terror. 

The Detective got up and sat upon Robert»Penfold’s ehest; 
and at last the three forced the handcuds upon him, and took 
him in a cab to the station- house. 

Next day, before the magistrate, Wardlaw senior proved 
the note was a forgery, and Mr. Adams's partner swore to 
the prisoner as tlie person who had presented and endorsed 
the note. The officers attended, two witli black eyes a-piece, 
and one with his jaw bound up, and two sound teeth in his 
pocket, which had been driven from their sockets by the 
prisoner in his desperate attempt to escajje. Their evidence 
hurt the prisoner, and the magistrate refused bail. 

The Reverend Robert Peufold was committed to prison, 
to be tried at the Central Criminal Court on a charge ot 
felony. 

Wardlaw senior returned home, and told Wardlaw junior, 
who said not a 'word. He soon received a lettcft* from Robert 
Penfold, which agitated him greatly, and he promised to go 
to the prison and see him. 

But he never went. 

He was very miserable, a prey to an inward struggle. He 
; dared not offend his father on tlie eve of being made partner. 

J Yet his heart bled for Robert Penfold. 

I He did what might perhaps h^^e been expected from that 
[pale eye and receding chin — M temxwrised. He said to‘ 
• himself, Before that horrible trial comes on, I sliall be the 
house of Wardlaw, and able to draw a cheque for thousands. 
1*11 buy off Adams any price, and hush up the whole 
matter.** 

So he hoped, and hoped. But the aocotmtaat was slow, 
<he public prosecutor unusually quick, and, to young Ward- 

t w*8 agony, the partnership deed was not re^y, m 

iploring letter was put into his hands, urgmg Mm, hf kU 
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^lat Mm Lold sacred, to attend at the corurt aj the prisoner^a 
witneas. 

This letter almost drove young Wardlaw mad. Ho went 
to Adams, and intreated him not to cany the matter ixhfa 
court. But Adams was inexorable. He had got his money, 
but would be revenged for the fright. 

Baffied here, young Wardlaw M'ent down to Oxford and 
shut himself up in his own room, a prey to fear and remorse. 
He spmledJbis^Qat, and never went out. All his exercise 
was that o£ a wild beast in its den, walhiug restlesdy up 
and down. 

But all his caution did not prevent the prisoner's solicitor 
from getting to him. One morning, at seven o'clock, a clerk 
slipped in at the heels of his scout, and coming to youn^- 
Wardlaw's bedside, awoke him out of an unoc^sy slumber by 
serving him with a subpoena to appear as Robert Penfold' s 
witness. 

This last stroke finished him. His bodily health gave Way 
under his mental distress. Gastric fever set in, and he was 
lying tossing and raving in d^lirimo, wliilo Robert Penfold 
was being tried at the Central Criminal Court. 

The trial occupied six hours, and could easily be made 
rather interosting. But, for various reasons, with which it 
would not be good taste to trouble the reader, we decide to 
skim it. 

The indictment contained two counts ; one for forging the 
note of hand, the other for uttering it knowing it to be 
forged. 

On the first count, the Crown was weak, and had to en* 
counter llie evideruo of Undercliff, tlie distinguished Expert, 
whoTftvvore that the hand which wrote ** Ho her t Penfold ’’was 
not, in his opirfum, the hand that had written the body of the 
instrument. He gave many minute reasons, in siijjport^of 
this; and notliing of any w^eight was advanced contra. The 
ladge directed the jury to acquit fiie prisoner on tlmt count. 

But, on tlio charge of uttering, the eviaence was clear, and, 
queterioB of knowledge, it was, perhaps, a disadvantage 
pme^ner that he was tried in England, and could not 
:he in pexwon, as he could have been in a foreign court | 
(dl, hie rerii^ce to the officers the presump* 
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iion that he knew the note had been forged hy some peraon 
or other, who whs probably his aooom^ee. 

The abseiioe of his witness, Wardlaw junior, was soTerely 
commented on by his counsel ; indeed, he appealed to the 
jucl|:e to commit the said Wardlaw for contempt of coturt. 
But Wardlaw senior was recalled, and swore that he had left 
his son in a burning fever, not expected tis live ; 
with genuine emotion, that nothing but a high sexm of pltblte 
duty had brought him hither fr<»m his dying son^a b<^diid^ 
He also told the court that Ariliur's mabiiity to edear hie 
friend had really been the hrst cause of hia illnel^ ftom : 
which he was not expected to recover. 

The jury <jonsulted togetlier a Ibng time ; and, at last, 
brouglit in a verdict of ** Guilty ; but recommended him 
to mei'cy, on grounds which might fairly have been alleg^ 
in favour of his innocence ; but, if guilty, rather aggravated 
his crime. 

Tlien an oHicer of the court inquired, in a sort of ehant or s 
recita^yo, wliether the prisoner had anything to say why 
judgment sliould not be given in accordance with the ver* 
diet. 

It is easy to divest words of their meaning by false 
tion; and prisoners in general receive this bit of sing-song in 
dead silence. For why ? the chant couve^^s no idea to their 
ears, and Uiey would as soon think of replying to the notes of 
a cuckoo. 

But the Reverend Robert Penfold was in a keen agony that 
sharpened ail his senses ; he caught the sense of the words in 
spite of the speaker, and clung wdldly to the straw that mono- 
tonous macliine held out. My Lord ! iny Lord ! ’’ he cried, , 
** I’ll tell you the real reason w'by young Wardlaw is not 

Tiie judge put. up his liand wit# s gesture that enforced 
silenge ; — Prisoner,” said he^ ** I canubt go back to facts; 
the jury have dealt wdth them. J udgment can be arrested 
only on grounds of law. On these you can be heard. 
if you have none to oder, you mujst be silent, and auhmft to 
I your sentence.” He then, after a slight peiuse, proceeded to 
Ipoint out the heinous chaiecier of t^ oiOPenoe, but admitted . 
uhere was one mitigating circumstance : and in ooheludm, 
iWndemned the culprit to Bve years' pmial am^vitude* 

9vaapntM hikxtthm. JPabIk Uimmtt 
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At this the poor wretch uttered a cry of e^guish that wa» 
fearful, and clutched the dock convulsively. 

Now a prisoner rarely speaks to a judge without revolting 
him by bad law, or bad logic, or hot words. But this wHJ 
cry was innocent of all these, and went straiglit from the 
heart in the dock to the heart on the judgment seat. And so 
his lordship's voice trembled for a moment, and then became 
firm again, but solemn and humane. ** But/' said he, my 
experience tolls i?ie this is your first crime, end may possibly 
be your last. I shall therefore um my influence that you 
may not be associated witli more hardened criininak, but may 
be sent out of this country to anollier, where you may begin 
life afresh, and, in the coiirse of yetirs, efface this dreadful 
stain. Give me hopes of 3'ou ; Ijegin 3’^our repontunco, where 
now you stand, by blaming 3'ourself, and no other man. No 
man constrained you to utter a forged note, and to receive the 
money ; it was found in your i^ssession. For such an act 
there can be no defence in law, inoralit3% or reBgion/' 

These words overpowered the culprit. He burst out crying 
with great violence. 

But it did not last long. Ho became strangely coniposcd 
all of a sudden , and said, God forgive all concerned in tliis 
— ^but one — but one." 

He then bowed respectfully, and like a gentleman, to the 
judge, and the jury, and walked out of the dock with the air 
of a man who had ]>arted witli emotion, and would march to 
the gallows now without flinching. 

The counsel for the Crown required that the forged docu- 
ment should be im pounde d. 

“ 1 was about tomaCe" the same demand/' said the prisoner's 
counsel. 

The judge snubbed them both, and said it was a matter of 
course. 

Robert Penfold spent a year in separate confinement, and 
then, to cure him of its salutary effect (if any), waa sent on 
board the hulk Vengeance," and was herded with the 
greatest miscreants in creation. They did not reduce him to 
level, but they injured his mind; and, before half hhi 
eents^ had '^expired, he sailed for a penal colony, a man i 
with a hoi coal in his bosom, a creature embittered, poiiioned; ^ 
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hoping little, j^lieving little, feaxing little, and hatiiig' 
much. 

Ha took with him the prayer-book his mother had gi^en 
him when lie was oidaiued deacon. But he seldom read 
beyond tlio fly-leaf : there the poor lady had written at laige 
her mother's lieart, and her pious soul aspiring heavenwsids 
For her darling son. This* w^hen all seamed daxhest, he 
would somotinies r un to with moist eyes; for he was sure of 
bis mother's love, buTarmoBt doubted tlio justloe of his God/ 


CHAPTEK IIL 

Mr. Warblaw went down to his son and nursed him. 
Be ke])t the newspapers irom him, and, on his fever abating, 
idd hnr ronveyed by easy stages to the seaside, and then 
nm abroad 

llu young man obeyed in gloomy silence. He never adred 
ifle” hobert Penfold now ; never mentioned his name. He 
ieeiiioi* somehow, thankful to be controlled mind and body. 
But, before ho had been abroad a month, he wrote for leave 
X) return homo and to throw himself into business. There 
was, for once, a nervous impatience in his letters, and hie 
ather, who pitied him deeply, and was more than ever in* 
;lined to reward and indulge him, yielded readily enough ; 
ind, on his arrival, signed the partnership deed, and Polonius* 
ike, gave him much good counsel, and then retired to hm 
K^untry seat. 

At ^st he used to run up every three days, and examine 
he day-book and ledger, and advise his junior; but these 
isits soon became fewer, and at last 4k did little more tiban^ 
urespond occasionally. 

Ar&ur Wardlaw held the reins, and easily paid hie Oxford 
kbts out of the assets of the firm. Not being happy hi hie 
ind he threw himself into commerce with fkverish aid 
ary soon extended the operations of the hotxse# 

! One of his first acts of authority was to send for Hkhail 
mfold into his room. Now poor old Michael, "^""ever eiimts 
a son’s misfortune, sa he callM it, had oisgpS to Ida dsifo 
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ItJm 0^ wlpntt 0xp^mg io he yf^bm 

lie feoeifed ihis summons he gave a s^h ana went slowly io 
tlie young meroliant ^ 

Arthur Wardlaw looked up at his entrance, then looked 
down again, and said coldly, Mr. Penfold, you have been a 
faithlul servant to us many years ; I raise your salary 60 L 
a,*year, and you will keep the ledger/' 

Hie dd man was dumfoundered at first, and then began to 
give vent to his surprise and gratitude ; but Wardlaw cut 
Jiim short, almost fiercely, Xhere, there, tliere," said he, 
\^'ithoui raising his eyes, me hear no more about it, and, 
;itl)ove ail, never speak to me of that cursed business. It was 
no fault of yours, nor mine neither. There — go — I want no 
thanks. Do you hear? leave me, Mr. Penfold, if you 
please." 

The old man bowed low and retired, wondering much at his 
employer's goodness, and a little at his irritability. 

Wardlaw junior’s whole soul was given to business night 
and.day, and he soon became known for a very ambitious and 
rifting merchant. But, by*and-by, ambition had to encounter 
a rival in his heart. He fell in love ; deeply in love ; and 
with a worthy object. 

The young lady was the daughter of a distinguished dSScer, 
whose merits were universally recognised, but not rewarded 
in proportion, Watdlaw’s suit was favourably received by 
the father, and the daughter gradually yielded to an attachmmit, 
tlm warm&y shmerhy, and singleness of which were manifest j 
and the pair would have been married, but for the dicum^ 
stance that her father (partly through Wardlaw's influence, 
hy-the-bye) had obtained a lucrative post abroad, which it 
auited his means to accept, at all events for a time. He was 
n widqwer, and his daughter could not let him go alone. 

This temporary separation, if it postponed a marriage, led 
naturally to a solemn engagement; and Arthur Wardlaw en- 
joyed the happiness of writing and receiving affectionate 
ietes by eveiy ibreign post. I^ove, worthily 'tostowed, tkeA 
its balm upon his heart, and und^ its salt but pow^rfi^j 
ehemn grew tranquil and complacmit, and his charaetef 
seemed to improve. Sudb^ virbie k b 

(' ' ' 
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Hmwhile tl |0 extent of Mi operntkMQ« oldPon*- 
t)Ut lie soon reeeoned diet wotthy down wilA ovesr- 
cowering conclueioiis and superior smiloi. t 

He had been three years the ruling 0iWm^W A 
)on, when some carious erents took place in anotl^ hernia 
^here; and in these events, which we are now ^ iNditO, 
iLrthor Wardlaw was more nearly interested,, than Ej^mear 
it first sight. 

B 

Robert Penfold, in due course, applied to Lieutonint* 
General BoUeston for a ticket of leave. That femctionary 
bought the application premature, the crime being so gsrave*^ 
le complained that the system had become too lax, aa^ for 
lis part he seldom gave a ticket of leave until some suitoble 
Kjcupation was provided for the applicant, Will anybody 
ake 3 'ou as a clerk ? If so — I’ll see about it.’’ 

Robert Penfold could find nobody to take him into a post 
tf confidence ^ at ^ and wrote the Oeneraf an 'doqus^t 
ettorj'^^begging hard to be allowed to labour with h^inds. 

Fortunately, General RoiiestonV gardener just turned 
dm off: so he offered the post to his eloquent oorrespmident, 
emarking that he did not much mind employing a ttcket^nC^ 
eave man himself, though he was resolved to protect Ids 
teighbours from their relapses. * 

The convict then came to General RQUeston7 and begged 
eave to enter on his duties under the name of James Seatm. 
It that Genera] Rolleston bem’d and haw'd, and took a note, 
lut his final decision was as follows : — If you really mean 
o change your character, why the name you haye disgraced 
night hang round your neck. Well, PR give you eveafy 
hance. But," said this old wiperim*^ sudieMy compresstog 
lis resolute lips just a little, you ^ayard off the straight 
^ath now, look for no mercy— Jeinmy Seaton " 

So the convict was re-christened at the tail of a Ihreaty and 
et loose atbcmg the warrior^s tulips. 

^ His appearance was changed as ^eotually'as Ms natoe. 
|ren before he was Seatoned he had grown iffk $&3ey moustache 
bd beard of singular length and beaifi^; and what wlih 
pese^ and his working man^s dbthes, and his «heeki>snd nec^ 
pmned by the auUi our readme would mwar reoognMl 
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k &ii hwA^ kbourer the pale ^aoner that had 
trembled^ raged^ xrept, aad eubmitt^ in the dock of the 
Central Court. 

^ ; OurTTniversities cure men of doing things by halves, be the 
things nptoital or muscular ; so Seaton gardened much more 
cealously than his plebeian predecessor: up at five, and did not 
leave till eight. 

But he was unpopular in the kitchen — because he was 
always out of it : taciturn and bitter, he shunned his fellow^ 
servants. 

Yet working among the flowers did him good ; these his 
pretty companions and nurslings had no vices. 

One day, as he was rolling the grass upon the lawn, he 
heard a soft rustle at some distance, and, looking round, saw 
a young lady on the gravel path, whose calm but bright face, 
coming so suddenly, literally dazzled him. She had a clear 
cheek blooining with exercise, rich brown hair, smooth, 
glos«y, and abundant, and a very light hazel eye, of singular 
beauty and serenity. She glided along, tranquil as a goddess, 
smote him with beauty and perfume, and left him staring after 
her Te<^ng %ure, which was, in its way, as captivating as 
her face. 

Sie was walking up and down for exercise, briskly, but 
without efibft. Once she passed within a few yards of him, 
but her eyes did not rest an instant on her gardener ; and so 
she pass^ and repassed, unconsciously sawing this solitary 
■ hea^ with soft but penetrating thrills. 

At last she went indoors to luncheon, and the lawn seemed 
to miss the light music of her rustling dress, and the sun<« 
shine of her presence, and there was a painful void ; but that 
passed, and a certain sense of happiness stole over James 
Seaton — m unreasonable joy,, &at often runs before foUy and 
trouble. 

The young lady was Hden Bolleston, just returned home 
from a vl^t. She walked in the garden evexy day, and 
Seaton watched her, and peeped at her, unseen, behind kete 
and bushes. He his ejres and his heart upon her^ ; 
hy degtek, she became the mn of his solitaxy exdstenoe* It 1 
was madness ;; but its first effect was not unwholesome. The 
da% itudy of thie dceatiire, who, though by no means the 
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angel Le took }jLer for, all A pm and virtnona 

woman, soatked lii$ Wit, and oopnteracted the &m/^ 
talising influences of his kto companiona. Every day ha 
drank deeper of an insane, but purifying and ekvalii^ 
passion. 

He avoided the kitchen still more; and tfaai^ by4WI^e, 
was unlucky; for there he could have.^ learned some^hfog 
about Miss lielen Rolleston, that would have warned him to 
keep at the other end of the garden, whenever that cha^u^ 
ing face and form glided to and fop amongst the minmr 
flowers. 

A beautiful face fires our imagination, and ^ ^ higher 
virtue and intelligence in it, than we can detect in its owner^s 
head or heart when we descend to calm inspection. James 
Seaton gazed on Miss Ilolleston day after day, at so respociful 
a distance, that she became his goddess. If a day passed 
without his seeing her, he was dejected. When jhe was be- 
hind her time, he w^as restless, anxious, and his work dis- 
tasteful ; and then, when she came out at last, he thrilled all 
over, and the lawn, ay, the world itself, seemed to fill with 
sunshine. Ilis adoration, timid by its o^ra nature, was doubly' 
so by reason of his fallen and hopeless condition. He cut 
nosegays for her ; but gave them to her maid Wilson for her# 
He had not the courage to offer them to herself. ^ 

One evening, as lie went home, a man addi^essed Hm 
liarly, but in a low voice. Seaton looked at him Mtenlivdiy, 
and recognised liim at last. It was a convict called Butt, who 
had come over in the ship with him. The man offered him U 
glass of ale ; Seaton declined it. Butt, a very deter rogue, 
seemed hurt : so then Seaton assented reluctantly. Butt took 
him to a publk^ouse in a nar^pr stre^, and into a pivate 
room. Seaton^arted as soon as he#n^cd, for there sat two 
repulsive ruffians, and, by a look'fhat piftss^ rafid^ between 
them and Butt, he saw plmnly they were, waiting Icr bixm 
He fdt nervous; foe place was so unooufo and dar^ foe faces 
eOiyillanous. 

: However, they invited him to sit down, roughly, but with 

air of good fellowship; and yeiysoon opened their business 
over their aK We are all bound to asdst our feSWrcreatures^ 
when it can be dOi^ wifoout trouble i and wh# fof^ admd ^ 
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Mm ms a simfyk aol of eoaiiesy, eudi as ia&thoir o^ioii no 
man wcnrtliy of the naiae oouM deny to his fdiloir. Itwias 
lo 0iT6 General Bollestcm*s watoh^dog a piece of prepaxed meat 
a certain evening : and in return fur this trifling civility, 
tlky were generous enough to offer him a fuU share of any 
light valtiahles they might find in the Generars house. 

Seaton felt the danger of refusing, and put his face in his 
hands «i moment I cannot do it,” said he. 

Why not?** 

** He has been too good to me.** ^ 

A coarse laugh of derisfon greeted this argument ; it seemed 
so irrelevant to these pure egotists. Seaton, however, per- 
rieted, and on that one of the men got up and stood before the 
door, and die w his knife gently. 

Seaton glanced his eyes round in search of a weapon, and 
turned pale. 

*‘Do you mean to split on us, mate?** said on© of the 
ruffians in front of him. 

'^No, I don’t, fiut I won’t rob mj benefa<^r: you shall 
kill me first.** And with that he darted to the fire-place, and 
in a moment the poker was high in air, and tlm way he 
aquared his slioulders and stood ready to hit to the on, or cut 
to the off, was a cautiou. ^ 

**iCo7ne drop that,** said Butt, grimly; '*and put up yoiw 
knile, Bob, Can*t a pal be out of a job, mid yet not split on 
them that is in it ? *' 

** Why should I split ? ** said Robert Penfold. Has the 
law been a Siend to me ? But 1 won’t rob my benefactor^ 
and his daughter.” 

** That is square enough,** said Butt. *' Why, pals, there 
are other cribs to be cracked besides that old„bloke*a. Finish 
the ale, mate, and part friends.*’ 

** If you will promise me to ^ crack some oth^ crib,* and 
let that ©no alone.** " 

A sullen assent was given, and Seaton drank their healthy 
and walked away. Butt followed him soon after, and 
to side with Mm, end intimated that he himself was cai^hle 
not lubhiug a man’s house who had been good to him, cw 
towM of his. Indeed this plausible persoia said so mib^ 

had said so little, that 8eid»% 
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ftmAen!^ kBm and anxious by lovo^ invested his savings in a 
Cdlt’a ]*6volv0r and arnmnnititm. 

He did not stop tbm ; after the bmt about the vaieh*d^, 
he would not trust that fiaitliful but too camvorouS'fadiW-; 
he brought his blanheta into the little k>ohhouse» and hy 
there every night in a sort of dog’s deep: This tod-house 
was erected in a little back garden, separ^tled ftohi therlawn 
only by some yoimg trees in single file. Now MisS 
ton’s window looked out upon Ae lawn, so that Sfeatisifs 
watch-tower was not many yards from it ; then, as the tool- 
house was only lighted from above, he bored a hole in die 
wooden structure, and through this he watched, and slept, 
and watched. He used to sit studjung theology by a farfchitig. 
rushlight till the lady^s bed-time, and then he watched 
for her shadow. If it appeared for a few momenta on the 
blind, he gave a sigh of content, and went to sl^p, but 
awaked every now and then to see tliat aU w'as well* 

After a few nights, his alarms naturally ceased ; but his 
love increased, fed now from this new source, the sweet sense 
of being tlie secret protector of her he adored, 

Meantime, Miss Ihdleston’s lady’s-maid, Wilson, feB in love 
with him after her fashion ; she had taken a fancy to his face 
at once, and he had encouraged her a little, umnientioually ; 
for lie brought the nosegays to her, and listened eotriplacemly 
to her gossip, for the sake of the few words she let fall now 
and then about her young mistress. As he never exchanged 
two sentences at a time with any other servant, this flatterer i 
Sarah Wilson, and slie soon began to meet accost him 
oftener, and in cherrier-ooloured ribbons, than he could stand 
So then he showed impatience, and then she, reading him by 
herself, suspected some vulgar ^ ^ 

Suq>ijann^oi^ . HWc ^ 

kn<2^,,“dgtecgon, ^ ^ ^ 

Her first Siscovety was, that, so long as atie tialked of Miss 
Helen RoUeston, she was always welcome; her second was, 
&at Seaton slept in the tool-house. 

She was not romantic enough to connect her two discovems 
togothe^. They lay apart in her mind; until circw^^ 

about to ivslate Supplied a eopn^ting link. . 

Qua Thursday evening J^ames SeatoUV goddess alcd^ 
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via li«r papa, a young lady of fcir abffitioi, vho 

had gone through her course of music and other studiea, 
tai^ht brainlessly, and who was now going through a course 
of monotonous pleasures, and had not accumulated any great 
store of mental resources — she was listlei^ and languid, and 
would have 5"awned forty times in her papa’s face, only she 
was too well bred. She always turned her head away when it 
came, and either suppressed it, or else hid it with a lovely 
white hand. At last, as she was a good girl, she blushed at 
her behaviour, and roused herself up, and said she, ** Papa, 
shall I play you the new qu addles ? ” 

Papa gave a start and a shake, and said, with well-feigned 
vehemence, ** Ay, do, my dear,” and so composed himself — to 
listen ; and Helen sat down and pla3'ed the quadrilles. 

The composer had taken immortal melodies, some gay, 
some sad, and had robbed them of their distinctive character, 
and hashed tlicm, till they were all one monotonous rattle. 
But Oeneral Rolleston was little the worse for all this. As 
Apollo saved Horace from hearing a poetaster’s rhymes, so 
did Somnus, another beneficent little deity, rescue our warrior 
firom his daughter’s music. 

She was neither angry nor surprised. A delicious smile 
illumined her face directly; she crept to him on tip- toe, and 
bestowed a kiss, light as a seph^T, on his grey head. And, 
in truth, the bending attitude of this supple figure, dad in 
snowy muslin, the virginal face and light hazel eye beaming 
love and reverence, and the airy kiss, had something angelic. 

She took her candle, and glided up to her bedroom. And. 
the moment she got there, and could gratify hej; somnolenra 
without offence, need we say she became wide-awake? She 
sat down and wrote long letters to three other young ladies, 
gushing affection, asking questions of the kind nobody replies 
to, painting, with a young lady’s colours, the male being to 
whom she was shortly to be married, wishing her dear friends 
a like demi-god, if perchance earth contained two ; and so to 
the last new bonnet, and preacher. 

She sat ovar her paper till c-ne o’clock, and Seaton watched 
and adored her idiadow. 

When she imd done writing, she opened her window and 
toeli^ out upola the night. She lifted those wonderful hoiel 
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towards tho stars, aad her wati^ier mig^ht well he par- 
doaed if he saw ia her a celestial being looking up from m 
earthly resting-place towards her natiire sky. 

At two o’clock she was ia bed, but not asleep. She lay 
calmly gazing at the Southern Cross, and other lovely stars 
diining with vivid, but chaste, fire in the purple vault of 
heaven. 

While thus employed she heard a slight sound outside that 
made her turn her eye<i towards a young tree near her 
window. Its top brandies were wa^ng a good deal, thotigh 
there was not a breath stirring. This struck her as ouriouji, 
very curious. 

Whilst she wondered, suddenly an ami and a hand came in 
flight, and after them the whole figure of a man, going up tlie 
tree. 

Helen sat up now, glaring with terror, and was so para- 
lysed she did not utter a sound. About a foot bdew her 
window was a lead flat that roofed tli© bay window bdew. 
It covered an area of several feet, and the man sprang on to 
it with perfect ease from the tree. Helen shrieked with 
terror. At that very instant there was a flash, a pistol shot, 
and the man’s arms went whirling, and he staggered and fell 
over the edge of the flat, and struck the grass below with a 
heavy thud. Shots and blows followed, nnd all the sounds of 
fierce fighting rung in Helen’s ears as she flung herself 
screaming from the bed and darted to the door. She ran and 
clung quivering to her sleepy maid, 'Wilson. The house was 
alarmed, lights flashed, footsteps pattered, there was universal 
commotion. 

General RoUeston soon learned his daughter’s stc^ from 
Wilson, and aroused his male servants, one of whom was an 
old soldier. They searched the l^se first ; but na eutrar^ 
had been effected ; so they want out on the lawn with blunder- 
buss and pistol. 

They found a man lying on his bade at the foot of the bay 
window. 

They pounced on him, and, to their amazement, it was the 
gardener, JanSSSTtSSiton. Insensible. 

General BoUe^on was quite taken shade for a 
Then he was But after a l^tle he said 
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^^Caaexy ijie blaokgufird in-doors ;^«aad run Ibr an 

Seaton waa talcen into the hall, and laid flat' on tl)6 floor. 

jyi the eeirants gathered about him, brimful of curiosity, 
and the female ones began to speak all together ; but General 
Bolkston told them sharply to hold their tongues, and to retire , 
bdbdnd the man. ** Somebody sprinkle him with cold water/^l 
said he ; ** and be quiet, all of you, and keep out of his sight, i 
while 1 examine him/* He stood before ^the insensible figure 
with his arms folded, amidst a dead silence, broken only by 
the stifled sobs of Sarah Wilson, and of a sociable hotisemaid 
who cried with her for company. 

And now Seaton began to writhe and show signs of return- 
ing sense. 

Next he moaned piteously, and sighed. But General 
EoUeston could not pity him ; he waited grimly for returning 
oonsciousness, to subject him to a merciless interi^jj^atiir 

He waited just one second too long. He had to answer a 
question instead of putting one. 

The judgment is the last faculty a man i*eoovers when 
emerging from insensibility ; and Seaton, seeing the General 
standing before him, stretched out his hands, and said, in a 
faint but earnest voice, before eleven witnesses, Is she safe f 
is she safS i 


CHAPTER IV. 

SanAtt WiLsow left oft crying, and looked down the 
’ground with a very red face. General HoUeston w^as amazed. 

she safe! Is who safe?” said he. “He means my 
mistress/* replied Wilson, rather brusquely ; and out 

of the hidl^ 

^ ** She is sale, no thanks to you,” said Oenmnal RoHsi^. 
wm yon doing under her window nt this time of 
nifM?** And the harsh tone in which this question waa put 
Aowed flshtw ha was suspected. This wounded Mm, and ha 
ddj|«a4]^^ laiefey for you all I was there/’ 
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is na aiutvrer to mj queutkm/* «iiid the Oenoi^ 

•tejnly* 

It k all the answer I shall giro yon*’’ 

^^Then 1 shall hand you over to the officer^ without 
another word/* 

**T>o, sir, do>** said Seaton, bitterly; but ho added, more 
gently, ** you will be sorry for it when ^^you eoine te your 
senses.** 

At this moment Wilson entered with a message. If jjpu 
please, sir, Miss liolleston says the robber had no be^« 
Miss hare never noticed Seaton’s face, but his beard she 
have; and oh! if you please, sir, she begged me to 
him — Was it you that fired the pistol and shot the robber?** 

The delivery of this ungrammatical message, but rational 
query, was like a ray of light-streaming into a dark place: 
it changed the whole aspect of things. As for Seatou, ho 
received it as if Heaven was speaking to him through Wilscm. 
His sullen air relaxed, the water stood in his eyes, he smiled 
affectionately, and said in a low, tender voice, ^^TeU Jherl 
heard some bad characters talking about ^us house — ^that 
was a month ago— so, ever since then, I have slept in the 
toohhouse to watch. Yes, I shot the robber with my re- 
volver, and I marked one or two more ; but they were three 
to one; I think 1 must have got a blow on tbe head; for I 
felt nothing ** 

Here he was interrupted by a violent scream firom Wilson. 
She pointed downwards, with her eyes glaring ; and a little 
blood was seen to be trickling slowly over Seaton’s stocking 
and shoe. 

‘‘Wounded,** said the General*8 servant, Tom, in the 
business-like accent of one wM had seefi a thousand wounds. 

“Oh! never mind tliat,** said Ifcahm. “ It can't be weiy 
deep, for I d6n*t feel it;** then, fixing his eyes on Genend 
BoUeston, he said, in a voice that broke down suddenly^ 
“There stands the only man who has wounded moto-nighf^ 
to hi0 me.** 

Hie way General BoUeston reeeised ibis point blank 
r^oach surprised some persons present, who hUd observed 
ordy the impmrfohs and iron side of his <diaraeter. He hung 
his head in silenoe a moment; then, with 
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himaelf, he went iato a passioa with hU eerva^ts for standing 
idle« *^11011 away, you women/' said lie, roughly. *^NoW, 
Tom, if you are good for anything, strip tlie man and staundh 
his wound. Andrew, a bottle of port, quick I " 

Then, leaving him for a while in friendly hands, he went 
to his daughter, and asked her if she saw any objection to 
a bed being made up in the house for the wounded convict. 

“ Oh, papa," said she, “ why, of course not. I am all 
gratitude. What is he like, Wilson ? for it is a most pro- ; 
voking thing, I never noticed his fac 6 , only his beautiful 
beard glittering in the sunshine ever so far ofT. Poor young 
man ! Oh yes, papa ! send him to bed directly, and we will 
aU nurse him. I never did any good in the world, ye^ and 
so why not begin at once?" ' 

General Rolleston laughed at this squirt of enthusiasm ‘ 
from his staid daughter, and went off u™ give tho reipiisite 
orders. 

But Wilson followed him iminedia.oly and stopped him in 
the passage. *‘If you please, sir, I thiuK you Jiad better 
not. I Ivavti something to tall you." She then communicated 
to him by degrees her suspicion that James Peaton was in 
love with his daughter. lie treated this willi due ridirulo at 
ferst; but she gave him one reason after another till she 
staggered liim, and he went downstairs in a most mixed anil 
pulled frame of mind, iucline<l to laugh, inclined to be 
angry, inclined to be sorry. 

The officer had just arrived, and was looking over some 
photographs to see if James Seaton was ** one of his birds." 
Such, alas ! was his exx)ression. 

At sight of this, Ilolleslon coloured up; but extricated 
himself from the double difficfulty with some skill. Hexham,^’ 
said he, 'Hhis poor fellow lias behaved like a man, and, got 
himself wounded in ray service. You are to take him to the 
infrgpary ; but mind, they must treat him like my own son. 
and nothing he asks for denied 

Seaton Valked with feeble steps, and leaning on two men, 
to the infirmary; and General Eollesion ordered a cup of 
oofifee, lighted a cigar, and sat cogitating over this strange 
bumess^ and nsking himself bow he could get rid of 
yoiiiig madman, and yet befriend Mm. As for Sarah Wil^m, 
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she weut to bodniiBoontexited, and wonderiiig at ker own f>ad 
judgtnottt. She saw, too late, that, if die had hw 
tongue, Seaton would have been her patient and her 
and as for Miss Rolleston, when it came to the pointy 
would never have nursed him except hy proxy, and the<«p^l8iy4 . 
would have been Sarah Wilson. ’ < 

However the blunder, blind passion ha^J led her into/ 
partiallv rejiaired by Miss llolleston herself. When she' 
heard next day whore Seaton was gone, she lifted up hir 
hands in amazement. ‘‘What could papa be thinking of to 
send our benefactor to a hospital?” And, after meditating^ 
awhile, sne directed Wilson to cut a nosegay and carry it to 
Seaton. ‘ lie is a gardener,” said she, innocently. ”Of 
course he w ill .aiss his dowsers sadly in that miserable place.” 

And she gav^ the same order every day with a constancy 
that, )ou iriust knovr, formed part of this young lady^a 
character. Soup, w i. e, and jellies were sent from the kitchen 
ererv otrier day with equal pertinacity. 

\ ilson concealed tlie true donor of all those thin^^^ehd 
took the credit to her«olf. By this means she qbtainod't|k^^ 
patient’s gratitude, and he show’od it so frankly, die hopi^ td'^ 
steal Ills love as well. ^ 

Biu no ! his fancy and his heart remained true to 
beauty lie had served so well, and she had fSrgotten ‘‘him, 
apparently. 

This irritated Wilson at last, and she set to work to cuj?e 
him with wholesome but bitter medicine. She sat down 
beside him one day, and said, cheerfully, “We are all *m tJic i 
key-Jeet' just now. Miss EoUeston’s beau is come on a 
visit.” 

The patient opened his eyes wit]A&t(mial)Lmen& 

Miss Rolleston's beau ? ” 

“Ay, her Intended. What, didn’t you know slli ea* 
gaged to be married ?” 

“ She engaged to be married ?” gasped Beaton# 

Wilson watched him with a remorseless eye. 

“Why, James,” said die, after a while, “did you think 
the likes of her would go through the world without % 
matef” 
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Seatoa made no reply but a moan^ and liy back like 
dead, utterly cruabed by this cruel blow. 

A buxom middle-a^d nurse now came up, and said, with 
4 touch of severity, “Come, my good girl, no^ doubt jyou 
w^ell, but you are doing You ht^ leave him 

to ns for the present.** 

On this hint Wikon bounced out, and left the patient to 
hia misoty. 

At her next visit she laid a nosegay on his bed, and 
g(^ped away, talking of everything in the world except 
Miss Rolleston. 

At last she came to a pause, and Beaton laid his hand on 
her arm directly, and looking piteously in her face, spoke his 
first word. 

“ Does she love him ?*’ 

“,What, still harping on said Wilson; “well, she 

doesn^t hate him, I suppose, or she would not marry him.** 

“ For inty's sake don’t trifle with me ! Does she love him ?** 

“La, James, how can I tell? She ma^-n’t love him quite 
as much as I could love a man, that twk my fancy (here 
she cast a languishing glance on Seaton); “but I see no 
difference between her and other young ladies. Miss is very 
fond of her papa, for one thing ; and he favours the match. 
Ay, and she likes her partner well enough r she is brighter 
like now he is in the house, and she reads all her Mends* 
letters to him ever so lovingly ; and 1 do notice she leans on 
him out walking, a trifle more than there is any need for/’ 

^ At ^bis picture James Seaton writhed in his bed like some 
Bgicapjsised creature under vivisection ; but the woman, spurred 
by jealousy, and also by egotistical passion, had no mercy left 
ibr him. 

“And why not?*^ continued she; “he is young, and hmid- 
«ome, and rich, and he dotes on her. If you are real|y her 
friend; you qught to be glgd she is so well suited.” 

At #UiS admon^ion the tears stood in Seaton’s eyes, and, 
after it while, he" got strength to say, “ I know I ought, I 
know It. If he is only worthy of her: as worthy as ahy man 
could be/* 

“thni W H Jnmes. Why, rH be bound ytm have beard 
^ hiin. It is young Mr, Wa^aw/* ^ 
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Seaton (blurted up in bed. ? Wiurdlaw? wbat 

WaidlaWf • 

^^Wbat Wardlawf why the great London mereheiit^ his 
son. he manages the whole oonoem now^ I he&r ; 

tiie old gentleman, he- is retired by all aecotmts/* 

** Arthur Warsaw ! He is a villain ! yelled dames 
Seaton, with his eyes glaring fearfully, ^ and both hmidiS 
beating the air. 

Sarah Wilson recoded with alarm. 

'♦That angel marry Am/*' shrieked Seaton. 
while I live : 1*U throttle him with these hands first.** 

What more his ungovernable fury would have uttered ^as 
interrupted by a rush of nunses and attendants, and Wflson 
was bundled out of the place with little ceremony. 

He contrhed however to hurl a word after her, acoom* 
panied with a look of concentrated rage and resolution that 
haunted her for years. 

*' Never, I tell you — while I live.** 

At her next visit to the hospital, Wilson was refused iad- 
mission, by order of the Head Surgeon. She left her flowers 
daily all the same. 

After a few days, she thought the matter might have 
cooled, and, having a piece of news to commumcaie to 
Seaton, with respect to Arthur Wardlaw, she asked to see 
that patient. 

Left the hospital this morning,** was the reply* 

"What, cured?** 

" Why not ? We have cured worse cases than his.** 

" Where has he gone to ? Pray tell me,** 

" Oh, certainly.** And inquiry was made. But the r^y 
was, " Left no address.** 

Sarah Wilson, like many other |pomen of high and low 
degree, had swift misgivings of mischief to come. She was 
taken with a fit of trembling, and had to sit down in the 
hall. 

And, to tell the truth, she had cause to tremble ; ' that 

tongue of hers had hmnched two wild beasts — jealousy and 
Eevonge. 

Wh^ she got better sne went nome, and, oowardlike, said 
not a Word to living soul ^ 
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That day, Arthur Wardlaw dined with Q^nei^ BoUeston 
and Hel^ They were to be alone for a certain reason ; and 
he came half an hour before dinner. Helen thought he would, 
and was ready for him on the lawn. 

They walked ann-in-arm, talking of the happiness before 
them, and regretting a temporary separation that was to 
intervene. He was her father’s choice, and she loved her 
father devotedly; he was her male property; and young 
ladies like that sort of property, especially when they see 
nothing to dislike in it. lie loved her passionately, and that 
Was her due, and pleased her, and drew a gentle affection, if 
not a passion, from her in return. Yes, that lovely forehead 
did come very near young Wardlaw’s shoulder, more than 
once or twice, as they strolled slowly up and down on the soft 
mos^ turf. 

And, on the other side of the hedge that bounded tlie lawn, 
a man laycrouclied in the ditch, and saw it all with gleaming 
^es. 

Just before the affianced ones went in, Helen said, I have 
a little favour to ask you, dear. The poor man, Seaton, who 
fought tlm robbers, and was wounded — papa says he is a man 
of education, and wanted to be a clerk or something. Could 
you find him a place ? ” • 

** I think I can,** said Wardlaw; '‘indeed, I am sure, A 
line to White & Co. will do it ; they want a shipping clerk.** 
Oh, how good you are ) *’ said Helen ; and lifted her face 
all beaming with thanks. 

The opportunity was tempting ; the lover fond : two faces 
met for a single moment, and one of the two burned for five 
minutes after. 

The saw the soft collision; but the owner 

of those eyes did not hear the words that earned him that 
torture* He lay^still and bided his time. 

Geuoral RoUeston’s house stood dear of the town, at the 
and of a short, but narrow and tortuous lane. This situation 
had tempted the biirglars whom Seaton baffled ; and now it 
tempted Seaton. 

Wardlaw must pass that way on leaving Gei^eral BoUmh 
ton’s house. 
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At n 1>en^ of the lane two twin elm« stood oat a foot or 
two Ifrom the he^, Soaton got behind these at about im 
o'olodc, and watched for hlxn with a pattonoe and 
that boded ill. 

His preparations for this encounter were sangudat** He 
had a close-shutting inkstand and a pen^ and <me sheet of 
paper, at the top of which He had written Sydney/* and to 
day of the month and year, leaving the rest blank* And be 
had the revolver with which he had shot the robber at Helen 
RoUeston^s window. " 


CHAPTER V. 

Thb moon went down ; the stars shone out clearer* 

Eleven o^cloek boomed from a church clock in the town* 

Wardlaw did not come, and Seaton did not move from his 
ambuKsli. 

Twelve o’clock boomed, and Wardlaw never came, and 
Seaton never moved. 

Soon after midnight, General llolleston’s hall-door opened^ 
and a figiue appeai'ed in a flood of light. Seaton^e eyes 
gleamed at the riglit, for it was young Wardlaw^ with a foot** 
man at his back holding a lighted lamp. 

Wardlaw, however, seemed in no huiry to leave the house, 
and the reason soon appeared j he was joined by Keleit 
RoUeston, and she was equijjped for walking. The watcher 
saw her serene face shine in tlxe light. The General himself 
came next ; and, as they left the door, out came Tom with a 
blunderbuss, and brought ug^^he rear, ^eaton drew bohin^ 
the trees, and postponed, but did no^esign, hia purpose. 

Steps and murmurings came, arm ppkssed him, and ro^ 
ceded. 

The only words he caught distinctly came from Wardlaw, 
as he pas6^. /'It is nearly high tide, i fear we must make 
haste,** 

Seaton followed the whole party at a short distance, tolxng 
sure they wpuld eventually separ^4^ad give him his oppor- 
tiurity witV Wardlaw* 
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They went down to hnrliout and took a boat; Seat<|i!i 
oamo nearer, and learned they were going on board the gkaai 
(Bteameir bound ioit England, that loomed ao black, with mon* 
r afcrous eyes of fire. 

They put off, and Seaton stood baffled. 

Premtly, the bkek monster, with enormous eyes of fire, 
spouted her steam like a Leviathan, and tlicm was still ; next 
the smoke puffed, the heavy paddling revolved, and she rushed 
out of the harbour ; and Seaton sat down upon the ground, 
and all seemed ended. Helen gone "to England! Wardlaw 
gone with her ! Love and revenge had alike eluded him. 
He looked up at the sky, and playod with the pebbles at his 
feet, stupidly, stupidly. He wondered why he was ever 
bom ; why he consented to live a single minute after tlus. 
His angel and his demon gone home together ; and he left 
here! 

He wrote a few lines on the paper he had intended for 
Wardlaw, sprinkled them %vith sand, and put them in his 
bosom, then stretched himself out with a weary moan, like a 
dying dog, to wait the flow of the tide and, wdth it, Death. 
Whcilier or not his resolution or his madness would have 
carried him so far; cannot be k«f*wn, for even as tho water 
rippled in and, trickling under his back, drilled him to ilie 
bone, a silvery sound struck his ear. He started to his feet, 
and life and its joys rushed back upon him. It w^as the voice 
of the woman he loved so madly. 

Heleit Bolleston was on the water, coming ashore again in 
the little boat 

He crawled, like a lisard» among the boats ashore to catch 
a sight of her : he did see her, was near her, unseen himself 
She landed with her father. So Wardlaw was gone to Eng- 
laud without her. Seaton trembled with joy. Presently his 
g^dess began to lament in the prettiest way. *^Papa! 
Papa 1 she sighed, ““ Why must Wends part, in this aad 
world? Poor Arthur is gone from me ; and, by-and-by I 
from ydu, my own papa.^^ And at that she 

ifPiapt 'gently ^ ' 

jriw IbOlMh >dxild ! ” said the did General, tMtdediy, 
.AMtllWB « 4ihdiki pariicg, vhea we aie nU te awet 
III dd jS^i^hitad. WeB tiieii, Itave a la^t it 
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11^ do you good.*’ He patted ber boad tenderly, as die 
dtpPig to }us warlike breast; and she took him at Ms word; 
the tears ran swiftly and gliafcened in the very starlights 

Seaton’s heart yearned at all this. 

What ? mxmH Ju say a word to cc^fort her ; h«^ who at 
that moment, would have thought no more of dying to serve 
her, or to please her, than he would of throwing one of & 0 s& 
pebbles into that slimy water. 

Well, her pure tears somehow oooled his hot brain, \ptiA 
washed his soul, and left him wondering at himself and liis ih^ 
deeds this night. His guardian angel seemed to go by 
wave her de\vy wings, and fan his hot passions as she passed. 

He kneeled down and thanked Ood he had not met Arthur 
Wardlaw in that dark lane. 

Then he went home to his humble lodgings, and thm^e 
biu'ied himself; and from that day seldom went out, esmept 
to seek employment. He soon obtained it as a copyist. 

Meantime the police were on his track, employed by a 
person with a gentle disposition, but a tenacity of purpose 
truly remarkable. 

Great was Seaton’s uneasiness w^hen one day he saw Hex* 
ham at the foot of his stair; greater still, when the officer*® 
quick eye caught sight of him, and his light foot ascend^ 
the stairs directly. He felt sure Hexham had *beard of his 
lurking about General Bolleston’s premises* liowever,^ he 
prepared to defend himself to the uttermost. 

Hexham came into his room without ceremony, and looking 
mighty grim. ** Well, my lad, sows have got you afW all.” 

** is my crime, now ? ” asked Seaton, eultaaly. 

** James,” said the officer^ veiy solemnly, *‘it is an un- 
heard of crime tlxis time. -You have %een-xuimibag^away* 
from a pretty girl. Now that is a Aietake at all thUOS; Wt, 
when she is as beautiful as a ungel, and'^ch enough to (^p 
a fiver into Dick Hexham's hands, and Uy him m your 
what t« the use? Letter for you, my ^naia/^ 

Seaton took the Ihtterwith a pushed air. ^ It wnii wnt^ 
in a. dear but fSaminine hand, and slightly seantedr 

/Ike writer, in a few polished excused 
tdpng extrhci^niiay means tp find Saaton ; /iiopad ^ 
would eonsidmr tbal he had laid har under a deep obligadkm, 

, n S ' ’ , 
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and titiat gratitude utiU eometimes be importunate* She hod 
^ pleasure to inform him that the office*!^ ehippiog clerk, 
nt Mesans* White & Co**s, was at his service, and she hop^ 
he would take it without an hour^s further delay, for she was 
assured that many persons had risen to wealth and oonsidera^ 
tion in the colony from such situations. 

Then, as this wary but courteous young lady had no wish 
to enter into a correspondence with her ex-gardener, she added 
— ** Mr, Seaton need not trouble himself to reply to this note. 
A simple ‘ yes ’ to Mr. Hexham will be enough and will give 
sincere pleasure to Mr. Seaton’s 

“ Obedient servant and well-widior, 

Helen Anne Rolleston,” 

Seaton bowed his head over this letter in silent but deep 
emotion. 

Hexham respected that emotion and watched him with a 
sort of vague sympathy. 

Seaton lifted his head, and the tears stood thick ^ his 
ej^. Said he, in a voice of exquisite softness, scarce/above 
a whisper, Tell her ^yes,’ and ‘ God bless her/ Good-bye* 
I want to go on my knees, and pray God to bless her as 
deserres.” 

Hexham took the hint, and retired softly. 


CHAPTER VI. 

White ft Co. stumbled on a treasure in James Seaton. 
Your colonial clerk is not so narrow and apathetic as your 
London clerk, whose two objects seem to be, to learn one 
department only, and not to do too much in that ; but Seaton, 
a gentleman and a scholar, eclipsed even colonial clerks in this, 
that he omitted no opportunity of learning the whole business 
of White ft Co., and was also animated by a feverish seal, 
that now and then provoked laughter from clerks, but was 
agreeable, as well as surprising, to White ft Co. Of that 
incurable pasdon was partly the cause* Fortunes 
l^r made with great rapidity in Sydney j and Seaton now 
a wild hope of acquiring one, by some lucky hit. 
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before Wardlaw could return to Helen RoUeston. And yet Me 
common sense* said, if I was as rich as Crossus, how could 
she ever mate with me, a stained man f And jet hie bum« 
ing heart said, don’t listen to reas(m ; listen only to IVy* 

And so he worked double tides; and, in virtue of his 
University education, had no snoj^bish notions about never 
putting his hand to manual labour : he would lay down his 
pen at any moment, and bear a hand to fift a chest, or itil a 
cask. Old AVI) i to saw him thus multiply himsrif, and was so 
pleased that he raised his salary one-tliird. * 

He never saw Helen RoUeston, except on Sunday, (te 
that day he went to her church, and sat half behind a pfflar, 
and feasted his eyes and his heart upon her. He lived 
simringly, saved money, bought a strip of land, by payment 
of lOL deposit, and sold it in forty hours for lOOZ. profit and 
watched keenly for similar opportunities on a larger scale ; 
and all for her. Struggling with a mountain; hoping 
against reason, and the world. 

White & Co. were employed to ship a valuable cargo on 
board two vessels chartered by Wardlaw A Son, tlie Shannon, 
and the Proserpine. 

Both these ships lay in Sydney harbour, and had taken in 
the bulk of their cargoes ; but the supplement was the cteam. 
For Wardlaw, in person, had warehoused eighteen cases of 
gold dust and ing^s, and forty of lead and smelted copper. 
They were aU examined and branded by Mr, White, who had 
duplicate keys of the gold cases. But the contents, as a matter 
of habit and prudence, were not described outside ; but were 
marked Proserpine and Shannon, respectively ; the mate of the 
Proserpine, who was in Wardlaw’s confidence had written 
instnictions to look carefully to thestowage of all these cases, 
and was in and out of the store one dronmon just before closing, 
and measured the cubic couteute of the cases, with a view to 
stowage in the respective vessels. The last time he came he 
seemed rather the worse for liquor ; and Seaton, who aocom- 
panied him, having stepped out a minute for something or 
other, was rafher surprised on his return to find the door 
closed, and it struck him Mr. "Wylie (that was the mate’s 
name) might be inside ; the more so aa the door riosed very 
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easily wifli a spring bolt, but could only be opened by a 
of peculiar construction, Seaton took out bis Yey, opened tbe 
door^ and called to the mate, but received no reply. How- 
ever, he took the precaution to go round the store, and see 
whether Wylie, rendered somnolent by liquor, might not be 
lying oblivious among the cases : Wylie, however, was not to 
be seen, and Seaton, finding himself alone, did an unwise 
thing ; he came and contemplated Wardlaw’s cases of metal 
and specie. (Men will go too near the thing that- causes 
their pain,) He eyed them with grief and with desire, and 
could not restrain a sigh at these material proofs of liis rivol^s 
wealth ; the wealth that probably had smoothed his way to 
General RoUeston’s home, and to his daughter’s hotu't ; for 
we^th can pave the way to hoarJts, ay even to hearts that 
^ cannot be downright bought. This reverie no doubt lasted 
longer than he thought, for presently he heard the b ud rattle 
of shatters going up below ; it was closing time ; lie hastily 
closed and locked Ae iron shutters, and then went out and 
shut the door. 

lie had been gone about two hours, and that part of the 
street, so noisy in business hours, was hushed in silence, all 
but an occasional footstep on the flags outside, when some- 
thing mysterious occurred in the warehouse, now as dark as 
pitch. 

At m angle of the wail stood two large cases in a vertical 
position, < with smaller cases lying at their feet ; these two 
cases were about eight feet high, more or less. Well, behind 
these cases suddenly flashed a feeble light, and the next mo- 
ment two brown and sinewy hands appeared on the edge of 
one of the cases — tlie edge next the wall ; the case vibrated 
and rocked a little, and the next moment there mounted on 
the top of it, not a cat, nor a monkey, as might have been 
expected, Imt an animal that in truth resembles both those 
quadrupeds, ris,, a sailor ; and need we say that sailor was 
&e incite of the Proserpine. He descended lightly from the 
top of the case, behind which he had been jammed for hours, 
and lighted a dark lantern ; and went softly groping about 
tl# store with it. This was a mysterious act, and would 
perhaps have puzzled the proprietors of the store even more 
&ail it would a ^tomger: for a stranger would have said at 
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0110^ tilia is Lvrglarj; or else arsgzH but those acquainted 
with the place i^ould have known that neither of those mines 
was very practicable. The ^terprising sailor could not burn 
down this particular store without roasting himself the first 
thii^ ; and indeed he could not bum it down at all ; for the 
roof was flat, and was in fact one gigantic iron tank, like the 
root of Mr. Goding’s brewery in London : nnd by a neat con* 
trivance of American origin, the whole tank coifld be turned 
in one moment to a shower bath, and drown a conflagratipn 
in thirty seconds or thereabouts : nor could he rifle the ; 
the goods were greatly protected by their weight, and it was 
impossible to get out of the store without raising an alanh, 
and being searched. 

But, not to fall into the error of writers who underrate 
their readers’ curiosity and intelligence, and so deluge them 
with comments and explanations, we will now simply relate 
what Wylie did, leaving you to gl ean hia motivea as tins tale 
advanres. 

His jacket had large pockets, and he took out of fliem a 
bunch of eighteen bright steel keys, numbered, a set of new 
eorew'drivers, a flask of rum, and two ship biscuits. 

He unlocked the eighteen cases marked Proserpine, &o,, 
and, peering in with his lantern, saw the gold dust and small 
ingots packed in parcels and surrounded by Australian wool 
of the highest possible quality. It was a luscious sight. He 
then proceeded to a lieavier task; he unscrewed, one after 
another, eighteen of the cases marked Shannon, and the 
eighteen so selected, perhaps by private marks, proved to be 
packed close, and on a different system from the gold, mss., in 
pigs , or square blocks, three, or in some oases four, to each 
chest. Now, these two ways of packing iSie specie and the 
baser metal respectively, had the of producing a certain 
uniformity of weight in the thirty- six oases Wylie was inspect- 
ing; otherwise the gold oases would have been twice the 
weight of those that contained the baser metal : for lead is 
proverbially heavy, but under scientific tests is to gold as fiVe 
to twelve, or thereabouts. 

In his secret and mysterious labour Wylie was often inter- 
rupted, W’^henever he heard a step on tlie pavement outside, 
be drew the slide of his lantern and hid the light. If he had 
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examined the iron ahntterSi he would haye 0een that Ms light 
could never pierce through them into the street. But he was 
not aware of this. Notwithstanding these occasional inter- 
ruptions, he worked so hard and continuously, tliat the 
pi^rspiration poured do^m him ere he hod unscrewed those 
eighteen chests containing the pigs of lead. However, it was 
done at last, and then he refreshed himself with a draught 
from his flask. The next thing was, he took the tlireo pigs 
of lead out of one of the cases marked Shannon, &c., end 
numbered fifteen, and laid them very gently on the floor. 
Then he transferred to that empty case the mixed contents of 
a case branded Proserpine 1, &c., and this he did with the 
utmost care and nicety, lest gold dust spilled should tell tales. 
And so he went on and shifted the contents of the whole 
eighteen cases marked Proserpine, &c., into eighteen cases 
marked Shannon, &c., and refilled them with the Shannon's 
lead. Frolicsome Mr. Wylie ! Then he sat down on one of 
the eases Proserpine, and ate a biscuit and drank a little rum ; 
not much : for at this part of his career he was a very sober 
man, though he could feign drunkenness, or anything else. 

The gold was all at his mercy, yet he did not pocket an 
ounce of it; not even a pennj'-weight to make a wedding- 
thxg for Nancy Rouse, ' Mr. Wylie had a conscience, and a 
very original one it was ; and, above all, he was very true to 
those he v'orked with. He cnrefully locked the gold cases up 
again, and resumed the screw-driver, for there was another 
heavy stroke of work to be done ; and he went at it like a 
man. He carefully screwed down again, one after another, 
all those eighteen teases marked Shannon, which he had filled 
with gold-dust, and then, heating a sailor’s needle red-hot 
over his burning wick, ho put his own secret marks on those 
eighteen cases — marks that no eye but his own could detect. 
By tliis time, though a very powerful man, he felt much 
exivansted, and would gladly have snatched an hour’s repose. 
But consulting his watch by the light of his lantern, he found 
the sun had just risen. He retired to his place of concealment 
in the same cat-like way he had come out of it — that is to 
say, he mounted on the high cases, and then slipped down 
Veland tiiem, into the angle of the wall. 

As soon as the office opened, two sailors^ whom he had 
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carefully instructed over-night, came mth a boat fbr the 
cases ; the waxe*4iou8e was opened in consequence, but they 
were informed that Wylie must be present at the delivery. 

*‘Oh, he won't be long," said they; *^told us he would 
meet us here." 

There was a considerable delay, and a good deal of talWng, 
and presently Wylie was at their backs, and put in his word, 

Seaton was greatly surprised at finding "him there, and 
asked him where he had sjirung from. ^ 

^^Mel" said W3^1ie, jocosely, “why, I hailed from Davy 
Jones's locker last." 

“ I never heard you come in,” said Seaton, thoughtfully. 

“Well, sir," replied Wylie, civilly, “a man does leam to 
go like a cat on botird ship, that is the truth, I came in at 
the door like iny betters ; but I thonglit I heard you mention 
my name, so I made no noise. Well, here I am, any way,. 

and tJack, how many trips can we take these thundering 

chests in ? Let us see, eighteen for the Proserpine, and forty 
for the Shannon, la that correct, sir ? " 

“ Perfectly." 

“Thou, if you will deliver them, I’ll check the delivety 
a-board the lighter there ; and then we’ll tow h er alongside 
the ships." 

Seaton called up two more clerks, and sent onq to the boat,, 
and one on board the barge. Tho barge was witlun hail ; so 
the cases were checked as they passed out of the store, aud 
chocked again at the small boat, and also on board the lighter. 
When they were all cleared out, Wylie gave Seaton his receipt 
for them, and, having a steam-tug in attendance, toured the 
lighter alongside the Sliannon first. 

Seaton carried the receipt to his employer, 

“Put, sir," said he, “ is this regular for an officer of the 
Proserpine to take the Shannon’s cargo from us ? " 

“No, it is not regular,” said the old gentleman; and he 
looked through a window, and summoned Mr. Haidoastle, 

Hardcastle explained that the Proserpine shipped the gold,, 
which was the more valuable consignment ; and that he saw 
no harm in tlie officer, who was so highly trusted by tho 
merchant (on this and on former occasions), taking out a few 
tons of lead and copper to the Shannon. 
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Well, dr/* said Seaton, eappoae I was, to go <mt and see 
the cliests stowed in those vessels ? ** 

1 think jou axe makuig a fuss about nothing/^ said 
Hardcas^e- 

Mr. White w^as of the same opinion, but, being ^b^'^ise to 
oheck seal and caution, told Seaton he might go ibr his own 
satisfaction. 

Seaton, with some difficulty, got a little boat and pulled 
across the harbour. He found the Shannon had shipped all 
the chests marked with her name ; and the captain and mate 
of the Proserpine were beginning to ship theirs. Ho paddled 
undm* the Proserpine's stern. 

^ Captain Hudson, a rough salt, sang out, and asked him 
roughly what he wanted there. 

Oh, it is all right,” said the mate ; he is come for your 
receipt and Hewitt’s. Be smart, now, men ; two on board, 
sixteen to come.” 

Seaton saw the chests marked Proserpine stowed in the 
Proserpine, and went ashore with Captain Hewitt’s receipt for 
forty cases on board the Shannon, and Captain Hudson’s of 
eighteen on board the Proserpine. 

As he landed he met Lloyds' agent, and told him w^hat a 
» valuable freight he had just shipped. That gentleman merely 
* remarked that both ships were underwritten in Sydney by the 
owners ; but the freight w’^as insured in London, no doubt 

There was still something about this business Seaton did 
not quite like ; perhaps it was in the haste of the shipments, 
or in the maimer of the mate. At all events, it was too 
slight and subtle to be communicated to others wdth any hope 
of convincing them ; and, mor^ver, Seaton could not but own 

himself that he hated Wardlaw, and was, perhaps, no fair 
judge of his acts, and even of the acts of his servants. 

soon a blow fell that drove the matter out of his head 
and hia heart. Miss Helen Eolleston called at the office, and, 
ataa^ing within a few feet of Mm, handed Hardcastle a letter 
ttm Arthur Wardlaw, directing that the ladies’ cabin on board 
the Shannon should be placed at her disposal. 

Hardcastle bowed low to Beauty and Station, and promised 
lihe beis^ possible accommodation on board the Shannoii, 
l>ou|[d for England hect week. 
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As she retired) she oast one qniet glance round the office in 
eearch of Seaton's beard. But he had reduced its admired 
luxuriance, and trimmed it to a narrow mercantile point. She 
did not know his other features from Adam, and little thought 
that young man, bent double over his paper, was her pre^ 
server and pr&t^ge ; still le^ that he was at this pioment coM 
as ice, and quivering with misery from head to foot, because 
her own lips had jtist told him she was going to Bngland in 
the Shannon. 


Heart-broken, but stiU loving nobly, Seaton dragged liim« 
self down to the harbour, and went slowly on board the 
Shannon to secure Miss RoUeston every eomfoi*t. 

^Then, sick at heart as he was, he made inquiries into the 
condition of the vessel which was to be trusts with so pre- 
cious a freight ; and the old boatman who Avas rowing him^ 
hearing him make these inquiries, told him he himself was 
tJw'ays about, and had noticed the Shannon's pumps wei^ 
going every blessed night. 

Seaton caniod this intelligence directly to Lloyds’ agent; 
he overhauled the ship, and ordered her into the graving dotsk 
for repairs. 

Then Seaton, for 'White & Co., wrote to Miss RoUeston that 
t le Shannon was not seaworthy, and could not sail for a 
month, at the least. 

The lady simply acknowledged Messrs. "White’s oommnni- 
cation, and Seaton breathed again, 

WardlaAV had made Miss RoUeston promise him faithfully 
to sail that month in his sliip the Shannon. Now she was a 
slave to her word, and constant of piirpose ; so, when she found 
she could not sail in the Shannon, she caUed again on Messrs. 
White, and took her passage in the Proserpine. The essential 
thing to her mind was to sail when she h^ promise^ 
go in a fillip that belonged to her lover. 

The Proserpine was to sail in ten days, ^ 

Seaton inquired into the state of the Prosekpiiie. She 
good, sound vessel, and there was no excuse for detaining 


ner. 


Then he wrestled long and hard with the selfish part of his 
great love. Instead of turning sullen, he set, hims^ to eaity 
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cvnt Hdeu KoUeston’s will. Ho went on board the Proaezj^mo 
and chose her tlie best stern cabin. 

General Rolleston liad ordered Helen’s cabin to be fur- 
ni*?bed, and the agent had put in the usual things, such as 
standing bedstead with drawers beneath, chest of drawers, 
small table, two chairs, wash-stand, looki^-glass, and sTudng* 
ing lamp. 

But Seaton made several visits to the ship, and effected the 
following arrangements at his own cost. He provided a neat 
cocoa-mat for h(?r cabin deck for eouifort and foot-hold; he 
unshipped the regulfir six-paned stem windows, and put in 
single-pane ]dat0 glass ; he fitted Venetian blinds, and hung 
two little rose-coloured curtains to each of the windows ; all 
BO arrajiged as to be easily removed in case it should be 
necessary to ship dead lig’nts in heavy weather. Ho glazed 
the door leading to her b^^th-room and quarter gallery with 
plate glass; he provided a light, easy cliair, slung and fitted 
with grummets, to be hung on liooks screwed into the beams 
in the muTship of the cabin. On this Helen could sit and 
read, and so become insensible to the motion of the ship. He 
fitted a small case of books, having o batten, scoured from 
falling out by a buthju, which could be raised w'hen a book 
might be wanted ; he fixed a strike- bell in her maid's cabin, 
comrauni(;ating with two strikers in Helen’s cabin; he selected 
books, taking care that the voyages and travels w^ere pros- 
perous ones, No “ Seaman’s Becorder,” “ Life-l)oat Journal,” 
or '^Shipwrecks and Dis^iaters in the British Navy.” 

Her cahin was the after* cabin on the starboard side : was 
entered through the ; had a door cominimicaung witlt 
the quarter gallery ; two stern windows, and a dead eye on 
deck. The maid^s cabin was the port after -cabin ; doors 
ot)6ncd into cuddy and quarter gallery. And a fine trouble 
Miss Kolleston had to get a maid to accompany her ; but at 
last a young woman offered to go with her for high wages, 
^muri^y suppresising the fact that she had just married one 
W the sailors, and would have gladly gone for nothing. 
Her name was Jane Holt, and her husband’s Michael 
Donovm. 

In one of Seaton’s visits to the Proserpine he detected the 
mate and the captain talking together, and looking at him 
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with utifriendly eyes — sco^duig, ai Jbm would hardly he too 
ikong a word. 

However, he wae in no state of mind to care much how 
two animals in blue jackets received his acts of self-martyrdom. 
He was there to do the last kind ofiS^ces of despairing love for 
the angel that had^rossed his dark path, and illuming it for 
a moment, to leavS it now for ever. i* 

At last the fatal evening came ; her last in Sydney. 

Then Seaton’s fortitude, sustained no longer by the feverish ' 
etimulua of doing kindly acts for her, began to give way* and 
he desponded deeply. 

At nine in the evening he crept upon General Rolleston’* 
lawn, where he had first seen her. He sat down in sullen 
de8j)air, upon the very spot. 

Then he came nearer the house. There was a lamp in the 
dining room ; he looked in and saw her. 

She was seated at her father’s knee, looking up at him 
fondly ; her hand was in his. The tears were in their eyes : 
she had no mother; ho no son; they loved one another 
devotedly. This, their tender gesture, and their sad silence, 
spoke volumes to any one tliat had known sorrow. Poor 
Seaton sat down on the dewy grass outside, and wept, because 
she was weeping. 

Her father sent her to bed early. Seaton watched, as he 
had often done before, till her light went out; and then he 
flung himself on the wot grass, and stared at the sky in 
utter misery. 

The mind is often clearest in the middle of the night ; and 
all of a sudden he saw, as if written on the sky, that she wu^ 
going to England expressly to many Arthur Wardlaw. j 

At this revelation he started up, stung with hate as well as 
love, and his tortured mind rebeUed furiously. He r^eated 
his vow that this should never be ; and soon a scheme came 
into his head to prevent it ; but it was a project so wild,ji||d* 

' dangerous, that, even as his heated brain hatched it, his 
cooler judgment said, ‘*Fly, madman, fly! or this love will 
' destroy you I 

He listened to the voice of reason, and in another rd^ute 
he was out Of premises. He fluttered to bis lodginge^ 
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Wlxen he gat there he eould not go ki ; he tunned mi 
:Suttered about the streets, not knowing or caring whither; 
his iniind was in a whirl; and, what with his bodily jforer, 
a-od his boiling heart, passion began to overpow,^ 
that had held out so gallantly tiU now. He found lumself^c^ 
Hie hanbour, staring with wild and blood-shot eyes at the 
Proserpine, he, who an hour ago, had seen that he hod but 
one thing to do— -to try and forget young Wardlaw’s bride. 
He groaned aloud and ran wildly back into the town. He 
hurried up and down one ncUrrow street, raging inwardly, like 
some wild beast in its den. 

By-and-l)y, his mood changed, and he hung round a lamp- 
post, and fell to moaning and lamenting his hard fate, and 
here, ^ 

A policeman came up, took liim for a maudlin drunkard, 
and httlf-advised, half-admonished him, to go home. 

At that he gave a sort of fierce, despairing snarl, and ran 
mto the next street, to be alone. 

In this street he found a shop open, and lighted, though it 
was but five o’clock in the morning. It was . a barber’s, 
whose customers were working people. Hair-cutitno, six- 
pence. Easy shaving, tbbeepence. Hot coffee, foto- 
PENCE THE CUP. Seaton’s eye fell ui>on this shop. He 
looked at nt fixedly a moment irom the opposite side of the 
way, and then hurried on. 

He turned suddenly and came back. He crossed the road 
and entered the shop. The barber was leaning over the stove, 
removing a can of boiling water from the fire to the hob. 
He turned at the sound of Seaton’s step, and revealed an 
ugly countenance, rendered s iniste r by a squint. 

Seaton dropped into a chair, and said, I want my beard 
taken oflF.’' 

The man looked at him, if it could be called looking el 
him, and said, drily, ** Oh, do ye? How mucbsam 1 to have 

your ewn chaige.^’ 
wum I dp ; three-pence a chinu^V 

** Very well. Be quick then.” 

''Stop, a bit; that is my charge to workbag ibOL 1 must 
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** Very wdl, man, I’ll pay you double.** ^ 

My price to you is ten sbillings,*’ 

Why, what is that for?” asked Seaton, in some alarm; 
he thought in his confusion, the man mui^ hare read hie 
heart. ^ ' ii; 

'Til tell ye why,” said the squinting barber, /^No t 
won’t; I’ll show ye.” He brought a small mirror, and 
suddenly clapped it before Seaton’s eyes. Seaton started ni? 
his own image; wild, ghastly, and the eyes so bl<w)d*shot» 
The barber chuckled. This start was an extorted compliment 
to his oum sagacuty. " Now wasn’t I right ? ” said he ; ** did 
I ouglit to take the beard off such a mijg as that — ^for less 
than ten shillings ? ” 

“I see,” groaned Seaton; '^you think I have committed 
some crime, One man sees me weeping witii misery; he 
calls me a drunkard : another sees me pale with the angudeh 
of my breaking iioart ; he calls me a felon. May Qod’s curse 
light on him au<l you, and all mankind ! ” 

'' All right,” said the squinting barber, apathetically; *^my 
price is ten l^b, wlietlier or no»” 

Seaton fclTin his pockets. 'Thave not got the money 
about me,” said he. 

” Oh, I’m not particular; leave your watch.” 

Seaton lianded this squinting va^ire his watch without 
another word, and let his head foil upon liis breast. 

The barber cut his beard close witii the scissors, and made 
trivial remarks from time to time ; buLreceived no reply. 

At last, Extortion having put him in a^od humour, he 
said, ** Don’t be so down-hearted, my lad. YdU are not the 
ffrst that has got into trouble, and ht^ to change foneA” 

Seaton vouchsafed no reply. 

The barber shaved him clean, and was astonished at the 
change, and congratulated him. ''Nobody will ever know 
you,” said he; ^'and I’ll tell you why; your mouth it is 
inclined to turh up a little ; now a momitaohe it bends down, 
and that alters such a mouth as yours entirely., But, m tlB 
you what^ taking off this beard i^ws foe something : you €ir« 
mgmiMmm, Make it a sovereign, sir/’ 

Seaton staggered ord the plaOe Ivithout a word. 
*^Sidky/dr? ” mutfered the barber*. 
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of the long hair he had cut ojQT Seaton’s chin with his 
scissors, admired it, and put it away in papSr. 

thus employed, a regular customer looked in for his 
^np of cofiee. It was the policeman who had taken Seaton 
for a convm^ eouL 


CHAPTER Vn, 

General Roixestok’s eoryaiits made several trips to the 
Proserpine, canydiig boxes, &c. 

But Helen herself clung to the house till the last moTnent. 
^'Oh, Papa!” she cried, ‘‘I need all iny resolution, all my 
good faith, to keep my word with Arthur, and leave you, 
Wliy, whv did 1 promise ? Why am I such a slave to my 
word?” 

^'Because,” said the old General, vith a voice not so firm 
as usual, I have always told yon that a lady is n<jt to be 
inferior to a gentleman in any virtue, except ^courajge. Fvo 
heard my mother say so often; and T’ve taught it to my 
Helen. And, my girl, where would be the merit of keeping 
our word, jf we only kept it when it cost us nothing !” 

He promised to come after, in three mouths at farthest; 
and the brave girl dried her tears, as well as she could, not to 
add to the sadness he fought against as gallantly as he had 
often fought the enemies of liis country. 

The Proserpine was to sail at two o’clock ; at a little before 
one, a gentleman boarded her, and informed the captain that 
ho wa|i a missionary, the Ilev, Jolui Hazel, returning home, 
after a fever ; and wished to take a berth in tlie Proserpine. 

The mate looked him full in the ftice ; and then told him 
there was very little accommodation for passengers, and it had 
ail been secured by White and Co.^ for a young lady and hef 
aermnts. 

Mr. Haz4l replied that his means were small, and moderate 
iMMK>minodation would serve him; but he must go to England 
without delay. 

Cojpiaiu Hudson put in his gracious word; ^^Then ixmi 
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off the jetty at Jiigh tide and swim there ; no room for Mack 
coate in my ship.” 

Mr. Ilaisel looked from one to the other piteously. ** Show 
me some meroy, gentlemen ; my very life depends on it.” 

^*Very sorry, sir,” said the mate; but it is impossible. 
There’s the Shannon, you can go in her.” 
ilut she is under repairs ; so I am told.” 

Well, there are a hundred and fifty carpentdrs on to her 
and she will come out of port in our wake.” 

Now, sir,” said Hudson, roughly, bundle down the 
fillip’s sulo again, if you please y tins is a busy time. Hy ! — 
rig the whip j here’s the lady Cv^ming off to us.” 

The missionary heaved a deep sigh, and went down into 
the boat tliat liad brought him. But he was no sooner seated 
than he ordered the boatmen, somewhat peremptorily, to puH 
ashore as fast as the’*’' could row. His boat met the Ilollestons, 
father and u^^ughter, coming out, and ho turned his pale face, 
and eye I thcL* as he passed. Helen Rolloston was struck 
Vt. \ that P'*rrowful countenance, and, when tlie boats had 
piissed udi other, she wdiisperecl her fiither, ‘*That poor 
clergyman has just left the ship.” Slie de sure he had 
been takiiig xeave of some Seloved one, bound for England. 
Geno’^nl Uulhston looked rou’^d, bu\ iho van face was no 
longer visible. 

I'hey were sovui i board, and received with great objge- 
quioutiiiess. TJelen was siiown her rabm, and, observing the 
minute and zealous ca*e that had been taken of lier comfort, 
she said, “ Somebody, who h os ino, has been hero,” and 
turned her bronnung eyes on her fattier. He looked a little 
puzzled, and said nothing. 

Father and daughter were then left aione in the cabin* till 
the ship began to he^ve her anchor (she lay just at the mouth 
of the harbour), and tlien the boatswain "was sent tjo give 
General Ilollestou warning. Helen came up with him, pale 
and disti'essod. They exchanged a last embrace, and General 
IloUeston went down the ship’s side. Helen hung over tha 
bulwarks and waved her last adieu, though she could hardly 
see him for her tears. 

At this moment a four-oared boat swept alongside; 

Hasel came board again. He presented Hudson a written 
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ordeff to give the Bev. John Haxel a paesr^go in the smidl 
"berth abreast the main hatches. It was signed for ‘‘ White & 
Co.^ Jatties Seaton;^’ and was endorsed with a stamped 
aoknowk'dgment of the passage money, twenty-seven pounds. 

Hudson and Wylie, the mate, put their heads together over 
this, llie missionary saw them consulting, and t-oid them he 
had mentioned their mysterious conduct to Messrs. Wliito & 
Co., and that Mr. Seaton had promised to stop the ship if 
their authority was resisted. And I have paid my passage 
money, and will not be turned out now except by force/' said 
the reverend gentleman, quietly. 

Wylie’s he^ was turned away from Mr. Hazel’s, and on its 
profile a most gloomy, vindictive look, so much* so, that 
Mr. Hazel was startled when the man turned his front face to 
him with a jolly, genial air, and said, Well, sir, the truth 
is we seamen don’t want passengers aboard ships of this 
class : they get in our way whenever it blows a capful. 
However, since you are here, make yourself as comfortable as 
you can.” 

There, that is enough palaver,” said the captain, in his 
ofiPeusive way. ** Hoist the parson’s traps aboard, and sheer 
off, you shore boat ! Anchor's apeak.” 

He tlien gave his orders in stentorian roars ; the anchor 
WM hove up, catted, and fished; one sjil went up after 
another, the Pr^rpine’s head came round, and away she 
bore for England with a fair wind. 

General Rolleston went slowly and heavily homo, and often 
turned his head and looked wistfully at the ship putting out 
wing upon wing, and carrying off his child like a tiny 
prey. 

To change the comparison, it was only a tender vine detached 
from a great sturdy elm : yet the tree, thus relieved of its 
delicate encumbrance, felt bare ; and a soft thing was gone, 
that, seeking protection, had bestowed warmth; had nestled 
and curled between the world’s cold wind and that stalwart 
stem. 

As soon m he got home he lighted a cigar, and set to 
vrurk to console himself by reflecting that it ^as but a tern- 
pemy parting, siuce he had ^tfrtuaUy resigned his post, and 
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mm <mly waiting in Sydney till he ehonld have handed hia 
papers in order over to his successor, tod settled one^ et two 
private matters that could not take three months. 

When he had smoked his cigar, and reasoned away his 
sense of desolation, Nature put out her hand, and tocSt him ty 
the breast, and drew him gently up-stairs to take 2 look at 
his beloved daughter’s bed-room, by way of seeing the last 
of her. 

7'he room had one window looking north, and another 
west : the latter commanded a view of the bay. General 
lloboston looked do'vra at the floor, littered with odds and 
eivis — the dead leaves of dress that fall about a lady in the 
great process of poclring — and then gazed through the window 
at the flying Proserpine. 

He sighed, and lighted another cigar. Before he had half 
flnif hed it, he stooped douyn and took up a little bow of ribbon 
that lay on tlie ground, and put it quietly in his bosom. In 
this act he was surj)ri8ed by Sara Wilson, who had come up 
to sweep all such waifs and strays into her own box. La, 
sir/* said she, rather crossly, ‘‘why didn’t you tell me, and 
I’d have tidied the room : it is aU hugger-mugger, with niisa 
a leaving.” 

And with this she went to tidying the room. General 
Rolleston’s eye followed her movements, and* he observed 
amongst the litter a white handkerchief stained with blood. 
“What!” said he, “has she had an accident; cat her 
finger?” 

“No, sir,” said Wilson, and with a certain air of restraint 
that made him uneasy. 

He examined the girl’s face narrowly, and then the hand- 
kerchief ; the blood was of a pale red colotir. RoUeston had 
seen a similarly stained handkerchief fifteen years before, in 
the hands of his young wife a few months before she died of 
consumption. 

“ Sara,” faltered RoUeston, “ in God’s name, why was I 
never told of this?” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Wilson, eagerly, “you must not blams 
me, sir. It was as much as my place was worth to tell you. 
Miss is a young lady that will be obeyed ; and she give mo 
strict orders not to let know : but she is gone now ; and 
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1 always ihouglit it was a ]^ity ahe kept it S(D da;rk; Lut as 1 
was saying, sir, she would be obeyed/* 

Kept what so dark?” 

'^Why, sir, her spitting of blood at times: and turn- 
iag so thin by what she used to be, poor dear young 
lady/* 

General RoUeston groaned aloud. He said no more, but 
kept looking bewildered and helpless, first at the handkerchief 
and then at the Proserpine that was carrying Helen aivay, 
perhaps for ever : and his iron features worked wdtli cruel 
distress ; anguish so mute and male, that the woman Wilson^ 
though not good for much, sat down and shed genuine tears 
of pity. 

But he summoned all his fortitude, told Wilson he could 
not say she was to blame, she had but obe3"ed her mistress’s 
orders j and we must all obey orders. But now/* said 
he, it is me you ought to obey : tell me, does any doctor 
attend her?’* 

. ** None ever comes here, sir. But, one day, she let fall that 
she went to Dr. Valentine, him that has the name for disorders 
of the chest/* ^ 

In a very few minutes General RoUeston was at Doctor 
Valentine’s liouse, and asked him bluntly what was the matter 
with his (laughter. 

** Disease of the lungs,** said the doctoi, simply. 

The unhappy father then begged the doctor to give him 
his real opinion as to the degree of danger ; and Dr. Valentine 
told him, with some feeUng, that the case was not desx)erate, 
but was certainly alarming. 

Remonstrated with for letting the girl undertake a sea 
voyage, he replied rather evasively at first ; tliat the air of 
Australia disagreed with his patient, and a sea voyage was 
more likely to do her good than harm. 

General RoUeston pressed the doctor’s hand, and went away 
wdthottt another word. 

Only he hurried his matters of business; and took his 
passage in the Shannon. 

. It was in something of a warrior’s spirit that he prepared 
Id foUow his daughter and protect her ; but often he sighed 
at the iuvisible^ insidiouB nature of the foe, and wished it 
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could have been a fair fight of buUeis aud bayoaetay and hia 
own the life at stake. 

The Shannon was soon ready for sea. 

Wai'dlaw was at home before this, with his hands fiill of 
business ; and it is time the reader should be let into one 
secret at least, wliieh this merchant had contrived & conceal 
from the City of London, and from his own father, and from 
every human creature, excei)t one poor, shnple, devoted soul, 
called Michael Peufold. 

There are meu, who seem stupid, yet generally go right ; 
there are also clever men, who appear to liave the art of 
blundering wisely ; “sopienter descendant in infernum,” as 
the ancients have it ; and some of these latter will even lie on 
their hacks, after a fall, and lift up their voices, and prove to 
yon that in tire nature of things they ought to have gone up, 
and their being down is monstrous ; illusory. 

Arthur Wardiaw was not quite so clever €is all that; but 
still lie misconducted the business of the firm with perfect 
ability from the first month lie entered on it. like those 
ambitious railways, which ruin a goodly trunk with excess of 
branches, not to say twigs, he set to work extending, and 
extending, and sent the sap of the healthy old concern a-flying 
to the ends of the earth. 

He was not only too ambitious, and not cool enough ; he 
was also unlucky, or under a curse, or something ; for things, 
w'ell conceived, broke down, in his hands, under petty acci- 
dents. And, besides, his new coiTespondents and agents hit 
him cruelly hard. Then wiiat did he ? Why shot good money 
after bad, and lost both. Ho could not retrench, for his game 
was concealment ; his father was kept in file dark, and drew 
his four thousand a year, as usual, and, upon any hesitation 
in that respect, would have called in an accountant and wound 
up the concern. But tliis tax upon the receipts, though 
inconvenient, w^as a trifle compared with the series of heavy 
engagements that were impending. The future was so black, 
that Wardiaw junior was sore tempted to realise twenty thou- 
sand pounds, which a man in his positiou could easily do, ai^ 
fly the country. But this would have been to give up Hel&i 
ELoUes^ ; and he loved her too well. His brain was natwally 
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mibile.ax^ fertile in expedients ; so he brougfit dl its powers 
to beatr oa n -double problem : how to marry Helen ; and 
restore the concern he had mismanaged to ite former state. 
For this a large sum of money was needed^ not less than 
£ 90 , 000 . 

The difficulties were great ; but he entered on this project 
with two advantages. In the first place, he enjoyed excellent 
credit ; in the second, he was not disposed to be sonjipplaus. 
He had been cheated several times; and nothing undermines 
feeble recti^de more than that. Sueli a man as Wardlaw is 
apt to establish a sort of account current with humanity. 

“ Several fellow-creatures have cheated me. Well, I must 
get as much back, by hook or by crook, from several fellow- 
creatures.^* 

After much hard thought, he conceived his double master- 
stroke : and it was to execute this he went out to Australia. 

We have seen that he persuaded Helen Roliestou to come 
to England and be married ; but, as to the other part of Ins 
project, that is a matter for the reader to watch, as it developed 
itself. 

His first act of business, on reaching England, was to 
insure the freights of the Proserpine and the Shannon. 

He sent Michael Fenfold to Lloyds’, with the requisite 
vouchers, including the receipts of the gold merchants. Pen- 
fold easily insured the Shannon, whose freight was valued at 
only six thousand pounds. The Proserpine, with her cargo, 
and a hundred and thirty thousand pounds of specie to boot, 
was another matter. Some underwriters had an objection to 
specie, being subject to theft os weU as shipwreck; other 
underwriters, applied to by Penfold, acquiesced ; others celled 
on Wardlaw himself, to ask a few questi&s” and he replied tc 
them courteously, but with a certain nonchalance, treating it 
as an affidr which might be big to them, but was not of par- 
ticular importance to a merchant doing business on his scale. 

To^'on© underwriter, CJondell, with whom he was on some- 
what intimate terms; he said, vffsh I could insure the 
Shannon, at her value ; but that is impossible : tlie City of 
London could not do it* The Proserpine brings me soma 
cases of specie, but )ny true treasure is on board the Shannon. 
She ceases my bridje> 
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Oh indeed ! ^ Miss EoUeston 

Ah, I remember; you have seen her. Then you will not 
be sur|>rised at a proposal I shall make you* Underwrite the 
Shannon a million pounds, to be paid by you if harm befalls 
my Helen. You need not look so astonished; I was only 
joking ; you gentlemen deal with none bu5b Substantial values; 
and, as for me, a million would no more compensatl me fiw 
losing her, than for losing my own life.^^ 

The tears were in Ms pale eyes as he said these words ; 
and Mr. Condell eyed him with sympathy. But he soon 
recovered liimself, and was the man of business again* Oh, 
the specie on board the Proserpine ? Well, I was in Australia, 
you know, and bought that specie myself of the merchants 
whose names are attached to the receipts. I deposited the 
cases with White & Co., at S 3 ^dney. Penfold wUl show you 
tlie receipt. I instructed Joseph Wylie, mate of the Proser- 
pine, aud a trustworthy person, to see them stowed away in 
the Proscri»ine, by Wliite & Co. Hudson is a good seaman ; 
aud the Prosori)iae a new ship, built by Mare. We have 
notlnng to fear but the ordinary perils of the sea.^* 

So one w’oiJd tliink/* said Mr, Condell, and took his 
leave ; but, at tlie door, he hesitated, and then, looking down 
a little sheepishly, said, ** Mr. Wardlaw, may I offer you a 
piece of advice?*' 

** Certainly." 

Then, double the insurance on the Shannon, if you can." 

With these words he slipped out, evidently to avoid 
questions he did not intend to answer. 

Wardlaw stared after Mm, stupidly at first, and then stood 
up and put Ms hand to Ms he^ in a sort of amaj^ament. 
Then he sat dowm again, ashy pale, and with the dew on his 
forehead, and muttered faintly, ** Double — the in3SWimoe----o£ 
the — Shannou!" 

Men who walk in crooked paths are very sttljeot to such 
surprises; doomed, like Ahab, to be pieioed, through the 
joints of their armour, by random shafts ; by words uttered in 
one sense, but oonsdenoe interprets them in another. 

It took a good many underwriters to Insure the Proserpiue’e 
. freight ; but the btudnese was done at leek 
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Then Wardlaw, who had feigned insouciance so admirably 
in that part of his interview with Condell, went, without losing 
an hour, and raised a large sum of money on the insured 
freight, to meet the bills that were coming due for the gold 
(for he had paid for most of it in paper at short dates), and 
also other bills that w’ere approaching maturity. This done, 
he breathed again, safe for a month or two from every tiling 
short of a general panic, and full of hope from his coming 
master-stroke* But two months soon pass w’hen a man has a 
flock of kites in the air. Pass? They fly. So now he 
looked out anxiously for his Austriilinn ships ; and went to 
Lloyds’ every day to hear if either had been seen, or hoard of 
by steamers, or by faster sailing vessels than themselves. 

And, though Condcll had underwTitten the 'Proserpine to 
the tune of £8,000, yet still his mysterious ’words rang 
strangely in the merchant’s ears and made him so uneas}^, 
that he employed a discreet person to sound Condell as to 
what he meant by ** double the insurance of the Shannon.’* 

It turned out to be the simplest aflair in the world ; Con- 
dell had secret information that the Shannon was in bad 
repair; so he had advised his friend to insure her heavily. 
For the same reason, he declined to underwrite her freight 
himself. 

With respbet to those chips, om* readers already know ttvo 
things, of w hich Wardlaw himsc if, n^J.a had no idea ; 
namely, that the Shannon had sailed last, instead of first, and 
that Miss RoUeston was not on board of her, but in the 
Proserpine, two thousand miles ahead. 

To that, your superior knowledge, w^e, posters of the sea 
and land, are about to make,^a loj'ge addition, and relate 
things strange, but true. While tl^at anxious and plotting 
merchant strains his eyes seaward, trying hard to read the 
future, we carry you, in a moment of time, across the Pacific, 
and board the losing vessel, the good ship Proseipine, home- 
ward l>ouni 

The ship left Sydney with a fair wind, but soon encountered 
adverse weather, and made slow progress, being close hauled, 
which was her worst point of sailing. She pitched a good 
deal, and that had a very ill effect <m Miss Kolleston. She 
was not sea^sick, but thoroughly out of sorts; and, in one 
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ireek, became perceptibly paler and tbmner than when ehe 
etarted. 

The young clergyman, Mr. Hazel, watched her with re- 
spectful anxiety, and this did not escape her feminine observa- 
tion. She noted quietly that those dark eyes of his followed 
her with a mournful tenderness, but withdrew their gaze 
when she looked at him. Clearly, he was interestoti in her, 
but had no desire to intrude upon her attention. He would 
bring up the squabs for her, and some of his own wraps, 
when she stayed on deck, and was prompt with his arm when 
the vessel lurched ; and showed her those other little atten- 
tions, which*1are called for on board ship ; but without a 
word. Yet, when she thanked him in the simplest and 
shortest way, his great eyes flashed with pleasure, and the 
colour mounted to his very temples. 

Fngaged young ladies are, for various reasons, more sociable 
with the otiier sex, than tliose w'ho are still on the universal 
moc k-def ensive ; a ship, like a distant country, thajpi.even 
English reserve, and women in general are disposed to admit 
ecclesiastics to certain privileges. No wonder then that Mias 
Rolleston, after a few days, met Mr. Hazel half-way; and they 
made acquaintance on board the Proserpine; in^monosyllables 
at first; but, the ice once fairly broken, the iiitercourse of 
mind became rather rapid. 

At first it was a mere intellectual exchange, but one very 
agreeable to Miss Rolleston ; for a fine memory, and 
vorous reading from his very boyhood, with the habit of 
taking notes, and reviewing them, had made Mr. Hazel a 
walking dictionary, and a walking essayist if required. 

But, when it came to sonffetliing, which most of aH the 
young lady had hoped from this temporary acquaintance, viz., 
religious instruction, she found him indeed as learned on that 
as on other topics, but cold, and devoid of linctipn : So much 
so, that one day she said to him, ** I can hardly believe you 
tiavo ever been a missionary.** But at that he seemed so 
distressed, that she was sorry for him, and said, sweetly, 
“ Excuse me, Mr. Hazel, my remark was in rather bad taste, 

I fear.’* ' ^ ' < 

Not at all,** said he. ** Of course I am unfit for mie- 
sionaiy work, or I should not be here.** 
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Mias BoBaston took a good look at him, but said uothiug. 
HoweYesri his reply and her perusal of his countenance, satis- 
fied that he was a man with very little petty vanity and 
petty irritability. 

Day succeeded day, with a monotony which had been 
unendurable to Helen but for the variety ah© found in her 
fellow*passenger. The true modesty of learning made his 
mind, like a library, mute until consulted. Shallow streams 
are garrulous. She had studied botany ; she observed that 
h© was studious to conceal that he was her master in that 
science. A conversation between him and the ship^s surgeon, 
drew from the latter an expression of surprise to find the 
clergyman*s knowledge of chemistry exceeded his own. Helen 
did not understand a word of the discussion, but she read 
I the&ces of the two men, and saw which was out of his^epth. 

One morning, after ten days’ muj^y weather, the sky sud- 
denly deared, and a rare opportuuit/ occurred to take an 
obaerv^ation. Hazel suggested to Wylie, the mate, the pro- 
priety of taking advantage of the moment, as the fog bank 
out of which they had just emerged, would soon envelope 
them again, and they had not more than an hour or so of 
such weather available. The man gave a shuffling answer. 
So Hazel sopght the captain in his cabin. He found him in 
bed. He was dead drunk. 

On a shelf lay the instruments* These Haz4 took, and 
then looked round for the chxonometCTS. They were safely 
lacked in their eases. 

He carried the instruments on deck, together with a book 
of Tables, and quietly began to make preparations, at which 
Wylie, arresting his walk, gasid with utter astonishment* 

¥Now, Mr, Wylie, I want the key of the chronometer 
cases,” 

Here is a chronometer, Mr. Hazel,” said Helen, very 
innooentily, if that is all you want.” 

Hazdi smiled, and oxplainod that A ship’s dock is made to 
keep the most exact time ; that he did noi require the time of 
^0 spot where they were, bat Greenwich tame* 

He took the watoh, however. It was# one for a lady 
to carry ; but it was one of Frodaham’# malBt^ieoes--fE«r was 
it not Ajfthux Wardlaw’s gift ? 
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Mr* Hazel obseft'Ted, in a low Toice, that Mr* Seaton’s con- 
duct did not seem wonderful to him. Still/^ said he, ** one 
is glad to find there is some good left even in a Ciiminal.^^ 

** A criminal ! ” cried Helen Rolleston, firing up. '' Pray, 
who says he was a criminal? Mr. Hazel, once for all, no 
friend of mine ever deserves such a name as that. A friend 
of mine may commit some great error or imprud^ce ; but 
that is all. The poor grateful soul was never guihy of any 
downright wiclicdtiess : that stands to reason.^* 

Mr. Hazel did not encounter this feminine logic with bis 
usual ability ; he muttered something or other, with a trem- 
bling lip, and left her so abruptly, that she asked herself 
whether she had inadvertently said anything that could have 
offended him ; and awaited an explanation. But none came. 
The topic was never revived by Mr. Hazel ; and his manner, 
at their next meeting, showed he liked her none the worse 
^hi;t she stood up for her friends. 

The wind steady from the West for two whole days, imd 
the Proserpine showed her best sailing qualities, and tan frmr 
hundred and fifty miles in that time. 

Then came a dead calm, and the sails flapped laialy, and 
the masts described an arc; and the sun broiled; and the 
sailors whistled ; and the captain drank ; and the mate en- 
couraged him. 

During this calm, Miss Ilolleston fell downright ill, ^d 
quitted the deck. Then Mr. Hazel was very sad : borrowed 
all the books in the ship, and read them, and took notes ; and 
when he had done this, he was at leisure to read men, and so 
began to study Hiram Hudson, Joseph Wylie, and 
take a few notes about them, ^ ' 

From these we select some that are better worth the reed^s 
attention, than anything we could relate in our own pet^eoiri al 
this Btagnpnt part of the story. 

PASSAGES PEOM MB. HAZSL’s DIABT. 

Charactm on h^ard the Proserpine. 

There are two sailors, messmates, who have formed an 
antique friendship ; their names are John Welch, and Samnd 
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Welch is a very able seamaii i^nd a ehattobo:^, 
is a good sailor, but veity sUent ; only what he does 
say U much to the purpose. 

** The gabble of Welch is agreeable to the silent Cooper ; 
and admires Cooper’s taciturnity. 

** 1 asked Welch what made him like Cooper so ihUch. 
And he said, * Why, you see, sir, he is my messmate, for one 
tiling, and a seaman that knows his work ; and tlien he has 
been well eddycated, and he knows when to hold his tongue, 
does Sam.* 

** I asked Cooper why he was so fond of ‘’Bfetch. He only 
gmni^ m on uneasy way at first ; but whe Arifcressed for a 
reply7 he let out two words — * Capital comjSny.' And got 
away from me. 

** Their fHendship, though often roughly expressed, is 
really a tender and touching sentiment. I think either of 
these sailors would bare his back and take a do^Kon lashes in 
place of his messmate. I too once thought 1 had made such 
a friend. Eheu \ 

Both Goopm* and Welch seem, by their talk, to consider 
tiie ship a living creature. Cooper chews. Welch only 
smokes, and often lets his pijm out : he is so rouble. 

‘‘Captain Hudson is quite a character: or, I might say, 
two characters; for he is one man when he is sober, and 
another when he is the worse for liquqr: and that I am soriy 
to see is very often. Captain Hudson, sober, is a rough, 
bearish seaman, with a quick, experienced eye, that takes in 
every rope in the ship, as he walks up and down his quarter- 
deckl He either evades, or bluntly declines conversation, and 
gives his whole mind to sailing his ship. 

“ Captain Hudson, drunk, is a garrulous man, who seems 
to have drifted back into the post. He comes up to you and 
talks of his own accord, and always about hiu^elf, and w^s^ .. 
he did fifteen or twenty years since. He whatever 

has occurred half-an-hour ago; 
eagle’s, is now a moje’s. He no 
are doing or aloft ; to jrof 
pr^nt tiiip maylalce coriaurest 
his past ones. th'^^ bis no 
ase tiiese two* Fr 


Iw' 1 sailors 

longer cares; hi* 
hemlf whUe he is talking- of 
inebriety ia Hudson 
se M red. Secondly, he dig. 
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ooorses upon a ataman^s to hi» mpioyoro, Ebniia zkgs 
the changes on his ^ duty to his employers * till drowsiness 
attacks his hearers. Cicero de Officiis was all very well at a 
certain period of one^s life : but * bi|!nlus ^ offiaiis ' is 
rather too much. 

N.B. Except when his nose is red, not a word about his 
^ duty to his employers.’ That phrase, like a fine lai^, ziever 
ventures into the luoming air. It is purely t) ost^uraaii^al . 
and sacred to occasions when he is utterly negleoting his dii^ 
to his employers and to every body else. 

** All this is ridiculous enough, hut somewhat alarming. 
To think that her precious life should he entrusted to the csare 
and skill of so unreliable a captain ! 

“ Josexdi Wylie, the mate, is less eccentric, but even more 
remarkable. He is one of those powerfully built fellows, 
whom Nature, one would think, constructed to gain aE their 
ends by force and directness. But no such thing; he goes 
about as softly as a cat ; is always popping up out of hales 
and corners ; and 1 can see he watches me, and tri^s to hear 
what I say to her. He is civil to me when I speak fe Mm ; 
yet, I notice, he avoids me quietly. Altogether, tiiere is 
something about him that puzzles me. Why was he so re* 
luctant to let me on board as a passenger ? W^hy did he tidl 
a downright falsehood ? For he said there was mo room for 
jjue ; yet, even now, there are two cabins vacant, and he has 
Itaken possession of them. 

The mate of this ship has several barrels of spirits in Ms 
cabin, or rather, ciifbins, and it is he who makes the captain 
drunk. I learned this from one of the boys. This looks 
ug^iy. I fear Wylie is a had, designing man, who wishes to 
ruin the captain, and so get his place. But, meantime, the v 
ship might be endangered by this drunkard’s misconduct. I 
shall watch Wylie closely, and perhaps put the oaf tsin on his , 
guard against this false friend. | 

^'Lasfc night, a breeze got up about sunset, and H— • 
B— — came on deck for half an hour. I welcomed her as 
calmly as I could ; but I felt my voice tremble and my heiirt 
throb. She told me the voyage tired her much; but it 
the last she should haVe to makci How strange, how heEish 
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(God forgive me for saying so !) it seems thet she should love 
him. But, doi*s she love him ? Can she love him ? Could 
she love him if die knew all ? Know him she shall before 
she marries him. For tlie present, be still, mj heart. 

** She soon went below and left me desolate. I wandered 
all about the ship, and, at last, I came upon the inseparables, 
Welch and Cooper. They were squatted on the dock, and 
Welch's tongue was going as usual. Jle was talking about 
this Wylie, and saying that, in all his ships, ho had nevor 
known such a mate as this; why the captain was under his 
thumb. He then gave a string of enpiains, each "whom 
would have given his mate a round dozen at the gangway, if 
he had taken so mu<ih on him, as this one does. 

'Grog!* suggeste'^ Coojier, in cxteiaiation. 

Welch admittf d \V >iiewas lil>eral with that^ *^' .ond1y 
enough vntli the men ; but, still, ho prefem^l tt‘ hp/ u Mii]> 
commanded by the captain, and not by a like 

Wylie, 

** I expressed some surprise at this term, . * , , ' 1 hfc 

envied Wylie’s nerves in a gale of wind j xaircio'' 
in the voyage. 

** The talking sailor ex 2 >laim , a -ourse, i . »i'V bcui to 
sea afore this, and weathered many a g i'o. but so has the 
cook. That don’t make a man a sailor. ^ ask him how 
to send down a to' -gallant yard, or gammon a bowsj>rit, or 
even mark a lead line, and he’ll stare at ye, like Old Nick, 
when the iingel ctiught lam with llie red-hot tongs, and ques- 
tioned him out of the Clurrch (Jiilechisii'j, Ask 8ain there, if 
ye don’t believe me, Sam, what do you think of this Wylie 
for a seaman ? ’ 

** Cooi>er could not afford anything so precious, in his 
estimate of things, as a word ; but ito lifted a great brawny 
hand, and gave a snaj) with Ids finger and thumb, that dis- 
posed of the rnaie’s pretensions to seamanship more expres- 
sively than words could have done it, 

‘*The brecjze has freshened, and the ship glides rapidly 

through the water, l>eariiig us ail homeward. H 

has resumed her place upon the deck ; and all seems bright 
again. 1 ask myself how we exist^ without the sight 
of her. 
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** This morning^ the wind sliifted to the south-west ; the 
captain surprised us by taking in sail. But his sober eye 
had seen something more than ours ; for at noon it blew a 
gale, and sunset it was deemed prudent to bring the 

ship’s ln*ad to tlie wind, and we are now lyiiijj^to. The ship 
iurrhes, ainl the \Nind howls tlirough the bare rigging; bui 
she rides buoyantly, and no danger is apprehended* 

p 

4 Last night, as I lay in my cabin, unable to sleep, I heard 
Some heavy i)lo\vs strike tlie siiip’s side repeatedly, causing 
(piite a ii^rruiiin. I lelt alarmed, and went out to tell the 
capT<u’n Pint I was obliged to go on my hands and knees, 
»n*Jj wu^' rim force of the wind. Jhissing the mate’s cabin, I 
he'll','’ tlmt made me listen u<*m<dy ; and I then found 

the blows v; re being struck inside the ship. I got to the 
(captain ar^i told him ‘(di/ said lie, ten to one it’s the 
mrte nailing down his chests, or the bku.’ But I assiu’ed 
liim the I'bavs struck the side <d the ship, and, at my earnest 
i^‘4uesb he crime oat and listened. lie .swore a great oath, 
uml said the biJmer would be tlirongh ilm ship’s side., He 

rocu tried ilie. cabin but it was imbed. 

*^Tiej Hounds cv'asod direct'y. 

Wo called to tlm rnaU*, but received iiu reply for a long 
t»me At lust W>lio came out of tixc g'un-rocvn, looking 
rather pale, and asked wdiat wa‘3 the inalter. 

** I told him lie ought to know bust, for the blows were 
heard whcie he liuci just come Iroiu. 

‘ lUows ! ’ said he; ^1 believe you. AVhy, a JjgjOG of 
butter had got adrift, and w'us bumping up and down^ the 
hold like thunder.’ Ibj then asked us whether that was what 
we had disturbed him for, entered liis cabin, and almost 
slammed the door in our faces. 

I rerafii'ked to tlio captain on his disrespectful conduct 
The captaiu wais civil, and said I was rlgJit; he was a cross- 
grained, unmanageable brute, and he wished he was out of 
the ship. ^ But you see, sir, he has got the ear of the mer- 
^ chant ashore; and so I am obliged to hydd^ 
devil, as the saying is.’ He then fired a volley of oaths and 
t abuse at the offender ; and, not to encourage foul language, 

; 1 retired to my cabin. 
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The wind declined towards da 7 -break|^ and the ship re- 
commenoed her voyage at 8 a.m. ^ but under treble ree fed 
topsails, and reefed courses. 

I caught the captain and mate talking together in the 
friendliest way possible. That Hudson is a humbug; there 
is some mystery between him and the mate. 

** To-day II 11 was on deck for several hours^ 

conversing sweetly, and looking like the angel she is. But 
happiness soon flies from me : a steamer came in sight, bound 
for Sydney. She signalled us to heav^:to, and send a boat. This 
was done, and the boat brought hack a letter for her. It seems 
they took us for the Shannon, in which ship she was expected. 

The letter was from him. How her cheek flushed and 
her eye beamed as she took it. And oh the sadness, the 
agony, that stood beside her unlieeded. 

** 1 left the de(k ; I could not have contained myself. 
What a thing is wealth ! By wealth, that wret(‘h stretch 
out He hand across the ocean, and put a letter into lier hand 
under my very eye. Away goes all that I h<ive guinecl by 
being near her, while he is far away. He is not in Kf»gland 
now — he is here. His odious presence has driven mo from 
her. Oh that I could bo a child again, or in niy grave, to 
get away from this Hell of Love and Hate,** 

It 

At this point, we beg leave to take the narrative into our 
own hands again, 

Mr. Hazel actually left tlie deck to avoid the sight of Helen 
Rolleston^s flushed cheek and beaming eyes, reading Arthur 
Wardlaw’e letter. 

And here we might as well ol)S 0 rve that he retired not merely 
because the torture was hard to bear. He had some dis- 
closures to make, on reaching England ; but his good sense 
told him this was not the time, or the place, to make them, 
nor Helen Kolleston the person to whom, in the first instance, 
they ought to be made. 

While he tries to relieve his swelling heart by putting its 
throbs on paper (and, in truth, this is some faint relief for 
want of which many a less unhappy man than Hazel has 
gone mad), let us stay by the lody^s sidei and read her letter 
with her. 
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“Rcssklii Squabs, 

' ** Dec. im, 1864a 

Dbab Lot®, — Hearing that the Antelope eteam* 
packet was going to Sydney, by way of Cape Horn, I have 
begged the captain, who is under some obligations to me, to 
keep a good look out for the Shannon, homeward bound, and 
hoard her with these lines, weatlier permitting, ^ 

** Of course, the chances aro you will not receive them at 
sea; but still you possibly may; and my heart is so ftdl of 
you, I seize any excuse for overflowing ; and then I picture to i 
myself that bright face reading an unexpected letter in mid 
ocean, and so I taste beforehand the greatest pleasure my 
mind cjm conceive — the delight of giving you pleasure, my 
own sweet lleltTi. 

I liave very little. You know how deeply and 
devotedly you are b<!loved — know it so well that I feel words 
are almost w'asted in repeatiug it. Indeed, the time, I hope, 
is at hfind when the word love will hardly he mentioned be- 
tween us. For iny part, 1 think it will be too visible in every 
act, and look, ami word of mine, to need repetition^ We do 
not s})eak much about the air we live in. We breathe it, and 
speak witli it, riot of it. 

I suppose all lovers are jealous. I think I should go mad 
if you were to give me a rival ; but then I do not understand 
that ill-natured jetdousy which would rob the beloved Object 
of all aflectioiis but the one. I know my Helen loves her 
father — loves him, perhaps, as well, or better, than she dOes 
me. Well, in spite of that, I love him too. Do you know, 

I never see that erect form, that model of cjoiirage and probity 
come into a room, but I say to myself, * Here comes my bene- 
factor; but for this man there would be no Helen in the 
world.* Well, dearest, an unexpected circumstance has given 
me a little military influence (these things do hap]>en in the 
City) ; and I really believe that, what witli his acknowledged 
merits TI am secretly informed that a very high personage 
said, the other day, he had not received justice), and the 
influence I Bi>6ak of, a post will shortly be oli’ered to your 
fatlier, that wdll enable him to bye, henceforth, in England, 
with comfort, I might say, adijnnce. Perhaps he might live 
with us. That depends upon himself. 
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** Looking forward to this, and my own still greater happi- 
ness, diverts my mind awhile from the one ever-pressing 
anxiety. But, alas ! it will return. By tliia time my Helen 
is on the seas, tlie terrible, the treacherous, the cruel seas, 
that spare neither beauty nor virtue, nor the longing hearts at 
homo. I have conducted this office for some years, and thought 
I knew care an(f anxiety; but I find I knew neither till 
now. 

** I have two ships at sea, the Shannon and the Proserpine. 
» The Proserpii/e carries eighteen chests of vspecie, w^orth a hun- 
dred and sixty tliousand pounds. I don^t care one straw 
whether she sinks or swims. But the Sliannon carries my 
darling; and every gust at night awakens me, and every day 
I go into the great room at Lloyd's and watch the aiienio- 
mej^r. Oh God ! be merciful, and bring my angel saTTf to 
me ! Oh God ! he just, and strike her not for my ofiencos ! 

** Besides the direct perils of the sea are some others you 
might escape by prudence. Pray av(ud the night air, fur my 
sake, who could nut live if any evil befell you ; arni be l areful 
in your diet. You were not looking so well as usual, wham I 
left. Would I bad words to make you know your value. 
Then you wcmld feel it a duty to he pi udent. 

“ But I must not sadden you with my fearr^ ; let me turn to 
my hopes. .How bright they are; what joy, what happines.s, 
is sailing towards me, nearer and iieurer every day. I ask 
myself what am I that such paradise should he inine. 

My love, when we are one, shall we share every thought, 
or shall I keep commerce, speculation, and its temptations 
away from your })ure spirit? Sometimes I think I should 
like to have neither thouglit nor occupation unshared by you; 
and that you would jmrify trade itsfdf by your contact ; at 
other times I say to myself, ‘ Oh, never soil that angel with 
your miserable business ; but go home to her as if you were 
IfOing from earth to heaven, for a few blissful hours.” But 
you shall decide this question, and every other. 

** Must I close this letter? Must I say no more, though I 
have scarcely begun ? 

^ Yes, I win end it, since, perhaps, you will never see it. 

When I have sealed it, 1 mean to hold it in my clasped 
Iiandfl^ and pray the Almighty to take it safe to you, and 
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to bring you satt to him, who can never know peace nor joy 
till he sees you once more. 

** Your devoted and anxious lover, 

Aktiiuk Waublaw.” 

Helen Rollesfon road this letter more than once. She liked 
it none the less for being disconnected and unSusiness-liko. 
Siie had s('en lier Arthur’s bnsincss letters: mo<lel8 of cour- 
tcoiiH conciseness. She did not value such eomp08itio7is. This, 
one she did. Slie sniiled over it» all ])fiaTning and blushing, 
slie kissed it, and read it again, and sat with it in her lap. 

Blit, hy-and-by, lier mood changed, and, when Mr. Hazel 
venTur(‘d iij)on deck again, he found her with lier forehead 
sinking on her exteud(;d arm, and the lax hand of that 6am% 
arm Inhling tJie lett(n\ Sli > was cr^dng. 

The vliole drooping attitude was so lovely, so feminine, yet 
so sad, lliat Hazel stood irresolute, looking w’istfully at her. 

She eanglit sight of him, and, by a natural impulse, turned 
gently aw a /, as if to hide her tears. But, the next moment, 
filie altered her mind, and said, with a (juiet dignity that came 
naturally t<i ]ii*r at tinu's, ‘’ Why sliould I hide my cai^e from 
you, sir ? Mr. Hazel, may I 6])oak to you as a clergyman 
Certainly,” said Mr. Hazel, in a somewhat fjjiint voice, 

Slie pointed to a .seat, and he sat down near her. 

Slie w'as silent for some time; her lip quivered a little; she 
was struggling inwardly for that decent composure, which,* on 
certain occasions, distingnishos the lady from the mere 
wmman ; and it was w ith a j^retty firm voice she said W’hat 
follows : — 

I am going to toll you a little secret, one I have kept 
from my own father. It is — that I have not very long ta 
live.” 

Her hazel eye rested calmly on his face w hile she said these 
words quietly. 

He received them with amazement, at first; amazement, 
that soon deepened into horror. ‘'What do you mean?” he 
gasped. “ What words are these?” 

“ Thank you for minding so much,” said she, sweetly. “ I 
wdll tell you. I have fits of coughing, not frequent, but 
violent; and then blood very often comes from my lungs. 
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That ]« a bad Agra, jou know, I have been m for fiwr montha 
now, and I am a deal wasted ; my hand used to be very 
plump, look at it now^ — Poor Arthur ! ** 

She turned away her head to drop a gentle unselfish tear or 
two ; and Hansel stared with increasing alarm at tlie lovely, 
but wasted hand she still held out to him, and glanml, too, ot 
Arthur Wardlaw’s letter, held slightly by the beloved fingers. 

He said nothing, and, when she looked round aguin, he 
was pale and trembling. The revelation was so sudden. 

** Pray be calm, sir,^’ said she. ** We need speak of this 
no more. But now, I think, you will not be surj>ri.^ed that I 
come to you for religious advice and consolation, shoi^t as our 
acquaintance is.” 

I am in no condition to give them,” said Ha*ol, in great 
agitation. I can think of nothing but how to save you. 
May heaven help me and give me wisdtim for lliui.” 

”This is idle, ’ said Ilnlen Rolleston, gently, but firmly. 

I have had the l»est advice for montlis, and I get worse , 
and, Mr. Hasel, I shall never be l>etter. My mother died at 
my age, and of the same fatal disorder. So aid mo to l)ow to 
the will of Heaven. Sir, I do not repixio at leaving the 
world; but it does grieve me to think how an 3' departure will 
affect those whose happiness is very, very dear to me. Espe- 
cially it will affect one wlio now is awaiting my arrival in 
England. But I feel I shall never reach home. Well, you 
will see him when he comes on board this ship only to hear — 

to find She stopped — her face fell until it touciied the 

paper. 

She then looked at the letter, blushed, and hesitated a 
moment ; but ended by giving it to him whom she had applied 
to as her religious adviser. It was wet with tears. 

‘^Oblige me by reading that. And when you have, 1 
think you will grant me a favoro* I wish to ask you. Poor 
fellow ! so full of hopes that 1 am doomed to disappoint.” 

She rose to hi^e hm' emotion, end left Arthur Wardlaw's 
letter in &© hands of him who loved her, if possible, more 
devotedly than Arthur Wardlaw did; and she walked the 
deck pensively, little dreaxniz^ how strange a thing she had 
don<»* 

As fiwp Saseh he In n idituatiou poignant with agony; 
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only the heavy *blow that had just fallen had stunned and 
benumbed liim. He felt a natural repugnBnp..Jc^'vead this 
letter. But she had given him no choice. He read it. In 
reading it he felt a mortal sickness come over him, but he 
persevered ; he read it carefully to the end, and he was exa- 
mining the signature keenly, when Miss Ilolle«ton rejoined him. 

He loves me ; does he not ? miid she, wistfhlly. 

Hazel looked lialf'Stupi<% in her face for a moment ; then, 
with a candour which was part of liis character, replied, 
doggedly, ** Yes, the man who wrote this letter loves you/^ 

Then you can pity him, and I may venture to ask you 

the favour to It will be a bitter grief and disappointment 

to him. Will yoxi break it to him as gently as you can ; will 
you say that bis Helen 

He handed her the letter, almost thrusting it upon her, and 
turned away. 

Mr. Hazel ! will you not grant me so small a favour? 

The man faced her, his features convulsed with passion. 
He covered them for a moment with his trembling hands, 
then, with unutterable love in the gaze he fixed upon her, he 
answered her pleading with one word. 


CHAPTEE Vin. 

This point-blank refusal surprised Helen RoUeston ; all the 
more that it was uttered with a certain sullenness, and even 
asperity, she had never seen till then in this gentle clergyman. 

It made her fear she had done wrong in asking it; and 
she looked ashamed and distressed. 

However, the explanation soon followed. 

My business,” said he, ** is to prolong your precious life; 
and making up your mind to die is not the way. You shall 
have no encouragement in such weakness from me. 
me be your physiciim.” i 

‘'Thank you,” said Helen, coldly; "I have myownphy'^ 
sician.” 

“ No doubt ; but he shows me his incapacity, by allowing 
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you to Kve on pastry and sweets ; things that are utter poison 
to you. Uisvease of the lungs is curahle, but not by drugs 
and unwli.desome food.*’ 

^^Mr. iliaiel/* said the lady, “wo will di’op the subject, if 
you please. It has taken an uninteresting turn.” 

“ To you, perliaps ; but not to me.” 

“ Excuse me, sir, if you took that real friendly interest in 
me and rny condition I was vain enough to tliiiik you might, 
you would hardly liave refused me tlie first favour I ever asked 
you; and,” drawing herself up proudly, “need I say the 
last?” 

“You are unjust,” said Hazel, sadly; “unjust bej'ond 
endurance. I refuse you anything that is for your good ? I 
who would lay down my life with unmixod jf)y for you ? ” 

“ Mr. Hazel ! ” And she drew back from liiin with a 
haughty stare. Then she trembled violently ; but soon 
recovering h^Tself, she Bai<l, with overpowering spirit and 
dignity,— “Sir, you liave taught me a le.sson - a bitter one. 
Y’ou have abused your position, and the eeufitU nce it gave me; 
from this moment, of course we are strangers.’’ 

After this, Helen Ilollestoa and Mr. ILiz/ l never spoke. 
She walked past him on the deck witli cold and haughty con- 
tempt. ^ 

He quietly submitted to it ; and never ])resumed to say one 
word to her again. Only, as his determination was equal to 
his delicacy, Miss llolleston found, one day, a pajier on her 
table, containing advice as to the treatment of disordered 
lungs, ex]>rossed with apparent coldness, and backoil by a 
string of medical authorities, quoted inemoritcr. 

She sent this back directly, endorsed'^mili a lino, in pencil, 
that she would try liard to live, but should use her own judg- 
ment as to the means. 

lie replied, “Live, with w^hatever motive you please; only 
live,” 

To this she vouchsafed no answer; nor did this unhappy 
man trouble her again, until an occasion of a very different 
kind arose. 

One fine night he sat on the deck, with his back against 
the mainmast, in deep melancholy and listlossness, and fell^ 
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at last, into a doze* from which he was awakened hy a pecu-^ 
liar Bonnd below. It was a beautiful and stilly night; all 
sounds were magnified ; and the father of all rats seemed to 
be gnawing the ship down below. 

Hazers curiosity was excited, and he went softly down the 
ladder to see what the sound refdly was. But that was not 
so easy, for it proved to l»e below decks ; but he saw a light 
glimmering through a small scuttle abaft the mate’s cabin* 
and the sounds were iu the neighl)Ourhood of that light. 

It now flashed upon Mr. Hazel that this was the very 
quarter whtire lie had he^ird that mysterious knocking when 
the fillip was lying-to in the gide. 

Upon this, a c<‘rtain degree of vague suBjiicion began to 
mingle witli his curiosity. 

Ho stood still a moment, listening actitely ; then took off 
his shoes very qiiieily, and' moved wdth noiseless foot towards 
the Seattle, 

The gnawing still continued. 

He put his head through the scuttle, and jieered' into a 
dark, dismal place, wdiose very existence new to him. 
It was, in fact, a vacant pp.ace between IheT cargo and the 
ship’s run. Tliia wooden cavern was very narrow, but not 
less than fifteen feet long. The candle was at the farther end, 
and between it and Hazel, a man w'as working, wth his flank 
turned towards the spectator. This partly intejpepted the 
light ; but still it revealed in a fitful way the huge ribs of the 
ship, and her inner skin, that formed the right liand partition, 
so to speak, of this black cavern; and close outside those gaunt 
timbers was heard the wash of the sea. 

There was something solemn in the close proximity of that 
tremendous element, and the narrowness of the wooden 
btShder. 

The bare place, and the gentle, monotonous wash of the 
liquid monster, on that calm night, conveyed to Mr. Hazd’ft 
mind a thought akin to David’s. 

> ''As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, there is but a 
, step between me and death.'' 

Judge whether that thought grew weaker or stronger,, 
when, after straining his eyes for some time to understand 
what was going on at that midnight hour, in that hidden 
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he mw whe waa the workman, and what wae^ his oooupaticm. 
It was Joseph Wylie, the mate. His profile was illuminated 
by the candle, and looked ghastly. He Ifad in his hands 
an auger of * normous size, and with this he was drilling a 
great hole through the ship’s side, just below the water mark; 
an aet, the effect of which would he to let the sea bodily into 
the ship, and sink her, with every soul on boai'd, to the bottom 
of tlie Pacific Ocean. 

was stupified; and my hairs stood on end, hnd my 
tongue clove to my jaws.” 

Thus does one of Virgil’s characters describe the effect his 
mind produced on his body, in a tennhle situation. 

Mr. Hazel had always ridiculed tliat trite line as a pure 
exaggeration; but he altered his opinion after that eventful 
night. 

When he first saw what W’vlie was doing — ol>gti|^T>uit ; he 
was merely henmnhed ; but, as his raiud rcHlisiid the fiendish 
iiati^;e of the act, and its tremendous couserjnences, Ijis hair 
actually bristled, and, for a few minutes at least, he could not 
utter a word. 

In that interval of stupor, matters tock nnother turn. The 
anger went in up to the haft: then Wylit‘. caught up with 
his left hand a wooden plug he had got ready, jerked the 
auger away, caught up a hammer, and swiftly inserted the 

llapid as he was, a single jet of water came squirting 
viciously in. But W’ylie lost no time, he tapptMi the plug 
smartly with his hammer several times, and then, lifting a 
mallet with both hands, rained heavy blows on it tliat drove it 
in, shook the ship’s side. 

Tlien Hazel found his voice, and be uttered an ejaculation 
that made the mate look round ; he glared at the man, wlio 
was glaring at him, and, staggering backward, trod on the 
light, and all was darkness and dead silence. 

AU but the wash of the sea outside, and that louder thajtf 
0m* 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Bitt a short intereal sufficed to restore one of the parties to 
hxB natural self-possession. T 

“Lord, sir/’ said Wylie, “how you startled me! You 
should not come upon a man at his work like that* We 
might have had an accident/' 

“ What were you doing ? " said Hazel, in a voice that 
quivered in spite of him. 

“ Repairing the ship. Found a crack or two in her inner 
skin. There, let me get a light, and I'll explain it to you, 
sir." 

He groped his way out; and invited Mr. Hazel into his 
cahin. There he struck a light, and, with great civility, ten- 
dejed an explanation. The ship, he said, had laboured a good 
deal in the List gale, and he had discovered one or two flaws 
in her, which were of no immediate importance : but expe- 
rience had taught iiim that in calm weather a ship ought to be 
kept tight. “As they say ashore, a stitch in time saves 
nine,“ 

“ But drilling holes in her is not the way/ said Heueed, 
sternly. 

The mate laughed. “ Why, sir,” said he> “ what other 
way is there ? We cannot stop an irregular crack ; we can 
frame nothing to fit it. The way is to get ready a plug, 
measured a trifle larger than the aperture you are going to 
make; then drill a round hole, and force in the plug. I 
know no other way than that ; and I was a ship's carpentmr 
for ten years before I was a mate.” 

This explanation, and the manner in which it was given, 
removed Mr. Hazel's apprehensions for the time being. “ It 
was very alarming," said he ; “ but I suppose you know your 
business." 

“ Nobody better, sir," said Wylie. “ Why, it is not oHi 
seaman in three that wotild trouble his head about a flaw in s 
ship's inner skin ; but I'm a man that looks ahead. Will you 
have a srlass grog, mr, now you are here ? I keep that 
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tufkier my eye too : between ourselves, if the skipper had as 
mmk in his cabin as I have here, that might be worse for us 
all than a crack or two in the ship’s inner skin.” 

Mr, Hazel declined to drink grog at that time in the morn- 
ing, but wished him good-night, and left him with a better 
opinion of him than he ever had till then. 

W^die, when he was gone, drew a tumbler of neat spirits, 
drank half, and carried the rest hack to his work. 

Yet Wylie was a very sober man in a general way. Rum 
WEIS his tool ; not his master. 

When Hazel came to think of it all next day, he did not 
feel quite so easy as he had done. The inner skin ! But, 
when Wylie vuthdrew his auger, the water had squirted in 
ftiriously. He felt, it hard to believe that this keen jet of water 
could be caused by a small quantity that had found its way 
between the skin of the sliip and her copper, or her top boot- 
ing ; it seemed rather to be due to the direct pressure of the 
liquid monstei outside. 

He went to the captain that afternoon, and first told him 
what he had seen, offering-mo solution. The captain, on that 
occasion, was in an amphibious state ; neither wet nor dry; 
and his reply was alto^IKer exceptional. He received the 
communication with pompous civility ; then swore a great 
oath, and said he would put the mate in irons : ** Confound 
the lubber ! he will be through the ship’s bottom.” 

But, stop a moment,*’ said Mr. Hazel, '* it is only fair 
you should also hear how he accounts for his proceeding,” 

The captain listened attentively to the explanation, and 
altered his tone. Oh, that is a different Tiiatter,” said he. 
“ You need be under no alarm, sir ; the thuiulering lubber 
knows what he is about at that work. Wliy, he has been a 
ship’s carpenter all his life. Him a seaman ! If anything 
ever happens to me, and Joe Wylie is set to navigate this 
ship, then you may say your prayers. He isn’t fit to sail a 
Wjwh-tub across a duefe-pond. But I’ll tell you what it is,^ 
awed this worthy, with inoro poinpgaity than neatness of 
jji5ticuliit;i.on, ** here’s a respeckable passenger brought me a 
report ; do my duty m’employera, and — take a look at the well,” 

He accordingly chalked a plamb-line, and went and sounded 
the welL 
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Tiiei*e were eight inches of water. Hudson told him that 
was no more than all ships contained from rarious causes ; 
“in fact/' said he, our pnmi^s suck, and will not draw, at 
eight inches." Then suddenly grasping Mr. Hazel's hand, he 
said, in tearful accents, “ Don't you trouble yoixr head about 
Joe Wylie, or any such scum. I’m skipper of the Proscsrpine, 
and a man that does his duty to z'employers. yMr. Hazel, 
sir, IM come to my last anchor in that w ell this moment, if 
my duty to m'emjdoyers required it. I'd lie down there this 
minute, and never move to all eternity, and a day aHmr, if it 
was my duty to m'employers." 

“No doubt,” said Hazel, drily. “But I think you can 
serve your employers better in other parts of the ship,*^ He 
then left him, with a piece of advice j “ to keep his eye upon 
that Wylie.” 

Mr. Iia2»3l kept his own eye on Wylie so constantly, that 
at eleven o’ clock r.M., he saw that worthy go into the captain^s 
cabin with a <piart bottle of rum. 

The coas^ was clear ; the temptation great ; these men were 
still deceiving him with a feigned^ntagonism ; he listened at 
the keyhole, not witliout some compiuiction ; which, however, 
became less and less as fragments^ the dialogue reached his 
ear. 

For a long time the only speaker was Hudson; and his dis* 
course ran upon liis owm exidoits at sea. But suddenly 
Wylie's vou e broke in with un unmistakeable tone of supe** 
riority, “ Belay all that chut, and listen to me. It is time 
we settled something. I'll hear what you have got to say : 
and then youTl do w^hat I say. Better keep your Hands off 
the bottle a ^jjiinute ; you have had enough ^r the present ; 
this is business. I Imow you are good for jaw; but what are 
you game to do for the governor's money ? Anything f 
“ More than you have ever seen or heard tell of, ye lubber,” 
replied the irritated skipper. “ Who has ever served his em* 
ployers like Hiram Hudson F ” 

“ Keep that song for your quarter deck,” retorted the mate^ 
contemptuously, “ No j oH second thoughts, just tell me how 
you have served your employers, you old humbug. Give me 
chapter and verse to choose from. Come now, the Neptune ? ” 
“ Well, the Neptune ; she caught fire a hundr^ leaguea 
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from kM. Smebady set lighted oaadle on a gaU<m of tins 
Wdl, I put her he^ before the wind, and ran hr 
the Aeor^ ; ^d I $tttck to her, sir^ till she was as bla^ as a 
Ooal, and wa douldn*t stand on deck, but k^ hopping like 
parched peas ; and fire belchmg out of her port-holes forward ; 
iheo we took to the boats, and sated a few bales of silk by 
Wat of sample of her cargo, and got ashore ; and she’d have 
eome ashore too ne^ tide and told tales; but somebody left a 
keg of gunpowder in the cabin, with a long fiise, and blew a 
hole in her old ribs, that the water came in, and down she 
went, hissing like ten thousand serpents, and nobody the 
wiser.” 

Who lighted the fuse, I wonder said W^ylie. 

Didn’t I tell ye it was Somebody said Hudson. ** Hand 
me the stiff” He repl^shed his glass, and after taking a 
lap or two, asked WyUe if he had ever had the luck to be 
boarded by pia ates. 

** No,” -■^aid Wylie. ** Have you ?” 

*'Ay; and they rescued me from a watery grave, as the 
lubbers ciill it. Ye see, I was employed by Downes & Co., 
down at the Havannah, and cleared for Vera Cvoz with some 
bo;ses of old worn-out printers' type.” 

**To print psalm-books for the darkies, no doubt/^ sug- 
gested Wylie. 

Insured as specie,” continued Hudson, ignoring the inter- 
niption. ** Well, just at day-break one morning, all of a , 
sudden there was a rakish-looking craft on our weather-bow : 
lets fiy a nine-pemnder across our fore-foot, and Was alongside 
before my men could tumble up from below. J got knocked 
into the sea bv the boom, aiid feU between the ships; and 
the nirate he hold of me, mid poured hot^Og down my 
tiumei to onng me m my senses.” 

That is not what you use it Ihr in general,” said Wylie. 

Civil i^rt of pirate^ thou^” 

” IPirate l3K> hlowed,^ Ttoit was my consort, rigged out with 
a blai^ moimfed with four niue-potmders cm one 

five on';ih0^btiij^. ^ He blustered a bit, and 

imdinck odf cabbages (I complaint to 

and 

and we never imw' b im 
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ggB,m — n(^ till h 0 h&d fih^ved off Im mu«toclieB^ mi oaUed 
Bownos to condoloi oad mf the Tarmimt had ohased hia ahip: 
iStj leagues out of her omme ; but ha had got clear of him* 
Dowues comidimmted me pubUdy, Says he, ‘ This skipper 
boarded the pirate single handed; ooly he jumped short* mi 
fell between the two ships ; and hei^ he is by a mhade/ 
Then he takes out his handkerchief, and flops his head oh my 
shoulder. * His merciful preserration fdmost reotmdl^ me to 
the loss of my gold/ says the thundering crocodile. Clemmed 
70,000 dollars he did out of the Manlxattan Marine, and 
the pirate and me but £200 between us both*'^ 

The jElose said Wylie, 

** What a hxirry you are in ! Pass the grog. Wdl# th*^ 
Eose ; she lay off Ushant. We cented her to wash Ihe dock® ; 
lucky she had a careful commander; not like Kempenfelt, 
whose eye was in his pocket, and his Angers held the pen, so 
he went to the bottom, with lord knows how many men. I 
noticed the squalls came very sudden ; so I emit most of my 
men ashore, and got the boats re^y in case of accident, A 
sqimll did .strike her, and she was on her beam^gpds in a 
moment : we pulled ashore with two bales of silC by way erf 
salrago, and sample of what wasn’t in her hold when dke 
settled down. We landed ; and the Frenchmen were dancing 
about with excitement. * Captain/ says one, ' you^have muc^ 
sang fraw/ * Insured, mounseer/ says I. * Bone,* says he. 

Then there was tlie Antelope, lost in charge of a pilot off 
the Hooghly* I knew the water as well as he did. We wmre 
on &e port tack, standing towards the shoal. Weather it^ as 
we should hare done next tack, and I should have ffiile4 in 
my duty to my employers. Anything but that. 'Lcxdfc outl* 
said I, <Pilot/Whe torereaches in stays/ Pilot was smoking; 
those Sandhead pilots smoke in bed and asleep. He takS^ 
cigar out of his mouth for one moment, abe^* iwys 

he. ‘Hands *bout ship. Helm’s a-3tee,, JSalito 
dlieets.’ Eound she was coming Jlikn jPffot 

Just as he was going to haul the mainsafft 
against him^ and ishfnn»d the hot cigar 
out'and 'fiwose, ^aa.,nq. mS ii iwfl ,, hai^v 

irpns^ tide runiffiig he^4':ssi;^# 

dear . im ^hstiihomngi ; 
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fa^. A atiff breeze got up at simrise, aad she broke up^ 
Next day 1 was sipping my grog and reading the * Bengal 
Courier/ audit told the disastrous wreck of the brig Antelope, 
wrecked in charge of a pilot; ^but no lives lost, and the 
ownerf fully insured/ Then there was the bark Sally. Why, 
you saw her yourself distressed, on a lee shore/^ 

** 1 ds/' said Wylie. ** I was in tliat tub, the Grampus, 
and we contrived to claw off the Stillies, yet you in your 
amart Sally got ashore. What luck ! ” 

Luck be oiowed ! cried Hudson, angrily. Somebody 
got into the chains to sound; and cut the lee halyards. 
Next tack the masts went over the side; and I hud done 
my duty.'^ 

“Lives were lost tliat time, eh?*^ said Wylie, gravely. 

“What is tliat to you ?” replied Hudson, with the sudden 
ire of a drunken man. “ Mind your own business. Pass the 
bottle/^ 

“Yes, lives was lost ; and always wnll be lost in sea-going 
ships, where the skipper does his duty. There was a sight 
more lost at Trafalgar, *^owing io every man doiug his duty. 
Lives lost, ye lubber! And v\hy not mine^ Because their 
time was come, and mine wasn't. P'or Til tell you one thing, 
Joe Wylio, — if she takes fire and runs before the wind till 
she is as black as a coal, and belching dame through all her 
portholes, and then explodes, and goes aloft in ten thousand 
pieces no bigger tlian my hat, or your knowledge of naviga- 
tion, Hudson is the last man to leave her: Duty! — If she 
goes on her beam ends and founders, Hudson sees the last of 
her, and reports it to his employers: Duty! — If she goes 
grinding on Scilly, Hudson is the last man to lertstve her bones: 
Duty !— -Some day perhaps I shall be swamped myself along 
with the craft : I have escaped till now, all owing to not being 
insured ; but if ever my time should come, and you should 
getebar, promise me, Joe, to see the owners, and tell ’em 
Hudson did his duty.“ 

Here a few tears quenched his noble ardour for a mommt. 
But he soon ieoove|‘ed, and said, with some little heat, “ You 
have got bottle' again. I never saw such a fellow to get 
bottle* > here^ 'Duly to our employers!’ 
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And now Fll tell you how we managed with the Cascyabrook 
and the Amelia.*’ 

This promise was followed by fresh nairatives: in parti- 
cular, of a vessel he had run upon the Florida reef at nighty 
where wreckers had been retained in advance to lorfc out for 
signals, and come on board and quarrel in pretenoe and set 
fue to the vessel, insured at thrice her value,, 

Hudson got quite excited with the memory of these ex* 
ploits, and told each successive feat louder and louder. 

But now it was Wylie’s turn. “ Well,** said he, gravely, 
** all this was child’s play.*’ 

There was a pause that marked Hudson’s astonishment. 
Then he broke out, Child’s play, y© lubber 1 If you had 
been there your gills would have been as white as your 
Sunday shirt.” 

** Come, be civil,” said Wylie. “ I tell }Ou all the waya 
you have told me are too suspicious. Our governor is a high- 
flyer ; he pays like a prince, and, in return, he must not be 
blown on, if it is ever so little, ^ Wylie,* says he, * a breath 
of suspicion would kill me.* 'Make it so much/ says I, 

' and that breath shall never blow on you.* No, no, skipper ; 
none of those ways will do for us : they have all been worked 
twice too often. It must be done in fair weather, and in a 
way — fill your glass, and I’ll fill mine — Capital rum this. 
You talk of my gills turning white ; before long, we shall see 
whose keeps their colour best, mine or yours, my Bo.** 

There was a silence, during wdiich Hudson was probably 
asking himself what Wylie meant : for, presently, he broke 
out into a loud, but somewhat unsteady voice, “ Why, you 
mad, drunken devil of a ship’s carpenter, red-hot from heU, I 
see what you are at, now ; you are going ** 

" Hush ! ” cried Wylie, alarmed in his turn. " Is this the 
sort of thing to bellow out for the watch to hear f Whisper, 
now.” 

This was followed by the earnest mutterings of two voieee. 
In vain did the listener send his very soul into his ear to hear. 
He could catch no single word. Yet he could tell, by the 
very tones of the spe^ers, that the dia^ue was one of 
mystery and importance* 

Here was a situation at emoe irritating and alarming; but 
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it hmt thing, now, see^fied to h0 
to witb^aiw nnolaserTod, and wait for another opportnnilDr. 
He did ao: and, had not long retinod, when Ihe mate came 
out staggering^ am flushed with liquor, and that was a thing 
that had. before. He left the cabin door open^ 

and went into his own room. 

Soon afl^, issued from the cabin, peculiar sounds, 

something between grunting and snoring. 

Mr. Ha^yel came and. entered the cabin. There he found 
the captain of the Proserpine in a position very unfavourable 
to longevity. His legs were crooked over the seat of his 
chair, and his head was on the ground. His handkerchief was 
tight round las neck, and the man liimaelf dead drunk, and 
purple in the face. 

Mr, Hazel instantly u ndid his st ock ; on which tlie gallant 
seaman muttered inarticulately. He then took liIs feet off 
the chair, ^ and laid them cm the ground, and put the empty 
bottle under the animal’s neck. He gave the prostrate 6gure 
a heavy kick that almost turned it over, and the words, ** Duty 
to m’employws,” gurgled out of its mouth directly. 

It really seemed as if these sounds were independent of the 
mind, and resided at the tip of Hudson’s tongue; so that a 
thorough good kick could, at any time, shake them out of his 
inanimate body. 

Thus do things ludicrous, and things terrible, mingle in the 
real world; only, to those who are in the arena, the ludicrous 
pasiM unnoticed, being overshadowed by its terrible neighbour. 

And so it was with Kazd. . He saw nothing absurd in all 
this } and in that prostrate, insensible hog, commanding the 
ship, forsooth, and carrying all their lives in his hands : he 
saw the mysterious and alarming only; mw them so, and felt 
fliem, that he lay awake all night thjhking what he shoidd do, 
and early next day he went into the mate’s Cabin, and said to 
Ix^ Mr. Wylie, in imy other ship t should speak to the 
itKptam, and not to the male ; but here that would be no use, 
:iw ^CKU are the masteir, and he is your servant.” 

tell him so^ sir, he doefu’t think sxxudi beer of 

Shull waste no in<n^ wmrds on him. It is to you a 
ipak^ imd Here is a isMp, in 
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wlilish, for certliliL reasotto known to oaptain h 

under the mate." 

Well, sir," said Wylie, good-htoonr^y, It ik ^ no ym 
tiying to deceire a gentleman like yon. Oiar U' m 

excellent seaman, but he has got a feidi,** Ifea Wylie 
imitated, wi& his hand, the action of a person filling his ghsia* 

** And you are here to keep him sob^ ? sSt? y 

Wylie nodded. 

" Then why do you ply him mth lijnor ? *• 

I don't, sir." 

You do. 1 have seen you do it a dozen tmias: and last 
night you took rum into his room, and made him Im) 
he would have died where he lay if I had not loosed his hand* 
kerchief.” 

I am sorry to hear that, «r ; but he was sober when I 
left him. The fool must have got to the bottle the moment I 
ivSs gone.” 

" But that bottle you put in his way ; I saw you : and what 
was your object? to deaden his conscience with liqnor, his 
and your own, while you made him your fianIKflh 
Man, man, do yotT believe in God, and in a oome 

for the deeds done in the body, that you can ;^an in cold 
. blood to destroy a vessel with nineteen souls on bosrd,^ besides 
the live stock, the innocent animals that God*pitied and 
spared, when he raised hiS hand in wrath over Nineveh of 
old?” 

While the clergyman was speaking, vd& flashing eyes and 
commanding voice, the seaman turned ashy ; and drew' 
his shoulders together like a cat preparing to mend im life. 

I plan to destroy a vessel, sir ! You never hoard tno lS^ 
such a word ; and don’t you hint such a thing in iltjeiBibip, or 
you will get yourself into trouble.” 

” That depends on you,” 

How so, sir ? ” 

** 1 have long suspected you.^* 

Y(k need not me that, sir,” 

But 1 have not oommunioated my suspMoiilu ; Jnd now 
that they are certainties, I come first to you. In 
:will you^jferai^ it ? ”, , ' 

« How can I fqrsgo what ns^ ia-id 

at;'/ 
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Wylie. ** Cast away the ship ! Why there’s no land within 
three thousand niiles. Founder ajfessel in the Pacific ! Do 
you think wy li|e is not as sweet to me ^ yours is tojrou?” 

Wylie eyted bhn keenly to see the effect of these words, and 
by a puzzled expression that came over his face, saw at once 
he had assumed a more exact knowledge than he really pos-^ 
sessed. 

Hazel replied that he had said nothing about fou nderi ng 
the^ship ; but there were many ways of destroying one, For 
instance,” said he, ** I know how the Neptune was destroyed — 
and so do you ; how the Hose and the Antelope were cast away 
— ^and BO do you.” 

At this enumeration, Wylie lost his colour and self-posses- 
sion for a moment ; he saw Hazel had been listening. Hazel 
followed up hie blow. “ Promise me now, by all you hold 
sacred, to forego thisvUlany; and I hold my tongue. Attempt 
to defy me, or to tlirow dust in my eyes, and I go instantly 
among the crow, and denounce both you and Hudson to 
them,” 

** Good Heavens! ” cried Wylie, in unfeigned terror. ‘‘ Why^ 
the men would mutiny on tlie spot.” 

can’t help tliat,” said Hazel, firmly; and took a step 
towards the door. 

^ Stop a hit,” said the mate, and, springing before the 
clergyman, he set his back against the door. “ Don’t be in 
such a nation hurry ; for, if you do, it will be bad for me, but 
worse for you.” The above was said so gravely, and with 
such evident sincerity, that Mr. Hazel was struck, and showed 
it. Wylie followed up that trifling advantage. ** Sit down a 
minute, sir, if you please, and listen to me. You never saw 
u mutiny on board ship, I’ll be bound. It is a worse tiling 
than any gale that ever blew : begins fair enough, sometimes; 
but how does it end ? In breaking into the spirit room, and 
drinking to ttia<lne8S, plundering the ship, ravishing the 
women, and cutting a throat or so for certain. Yo% .don’t 
E^in so fond of the jiicture, as you was of the idea. And 
then they might tUJ:n a deaf ear to you, after all. Ship is 
well found in all stores ; provisions served out* freely ; men in 
good humour ; and I have got their ear. And now I’ll tell 
why it won't suit your Uttile game to bfteken me to the 
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mWf upon the bare chance of a mutiny/’ He paused for a 
moment, then resumed in a lower tone, You see, sir, when 
a man is very ready to suspect me, I always suspect him. 
Now you was uncommon ready to suspect me. You didn't 
wait till you came on board; you l>egan the game ashore. 
Oh! tliat makes you open one eye, does it? You thought 1 
didn’t know you again Knew you, my man, moment 
you came aboard, I never forget a face ; and disguises don’t 
pass on me/' 

It was now Hazel’s turn to look anxious and discomposed. 

“ Well, then, the moment I saw you suspected me I was 
down ui)on you. You come aboard under false colours. We 
didn’t want a chap like you in the ship ; but you would come. 
‘What is the bloko after?’ says I, and watches. You was 
80 intent suspecting me of this, that and t’other, that you un- 
guarded yourself: and that is common too. ‘I'm blowed if 
it isn’t the lady he is after/ says I. With all iny heart : only 
slie might do better, and I don’t see how she could do worse, 
unless she went to old Nick for a mate. Now, I’ll tell you 
what it is, my Ticket o’Leave. I’ve been in trouble myself, 
and don’t want to be hard on a poor devil, just because ho 
sails under an alias, and lies as near the wind as he can, to 
w^eather on ^lio beaks and the bobbies. But one, good turn ^ 
deserves another : keep your dirty suspicions to yoursSjyibr 
if you dare to open your lips to the men, in five minutes, or 
less than that, you shall be in irons, and confined to your 
cabin ; and we’ll put you asliore at the first port that flies a 
British flag, and hand you over to the authorities, till one of 
Her Majesty’s cruisers sends in a boat for you." 

At this threat Mr. Hazel hung his head in confusion and 
dismay. 

Come, get out of my cabin. Parson Alias," shouted the 
mate; " and belfiy.your foul tongue in tliis ship, and don’t 
make pn enemy of Joe Wylie, a man that can eat you up and 
spit you out again, and never brag. Sheer off, I say, and 
d * ■ d to you." 

Mr. Hazel, with a pale face, and sick heart, looked aghast 
at this dangerous man, who could be fox, or tiger, as the 
occasion demaMed. 

Surprised, ajWied^ outwdtiied, and out-i^na<;ecI, he retired 
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willk mi m&tm BxAWi itoriieU 

jbatiikfim 

The more Veig&je!^, t^jsvholejs^^ the more elearij 

did he eee that he was utterly |>ewerlees iu the haude c{ 
Wylie, A skipper is an emperor; and Hudson hed the 
pow'er to iron him, and set him on shore at the nearest poll;. 
The right to do it was another matter; hut even on that 
head, Wylie could furnish a plausible excuse for the act. 
Retri^yation, if it came at ell, would^iToTIbeTevere, and would 
be three or four years coming : aiid who fears it much, when 
it is so dilatoiy, and so weak, and doubtful into the bargain ? 

He simoumlW^in. for iwo dtt> 8; and then, in spite 

of Wylie^s threat, he made one timid attempt to approach the 
subject with Welch and Cooper, but a sailor came up instantly, 
and sent them forward to reef topsiiils. And wheney^ he 
tried to enter into conversati<m with the pair, some sffior or 
other was sure to come up and listen, 
r Then he saw that hejv^ipatttjd; or, as we say now-a-days, 
pidketed. 

He was at his wital.,end. 

He tried his lostjOarow. He wrote a few lines to Miss 
Bolleston, requesting an interview. Aware of the difilculties 
he had to ^counter here, he stilled Ms heart by^ain force, 
and wrote in terms carefully measured. He begged her to 
believe he had no design to intrude upon her, without 
absolute necessity, and for her own good. Respetl; for her 
own wishes forbade this, and also his self respect. 

But/' said he, ** 1 have mode a tenible discoveiy. The 
mate and tlie Ca{)iain certainly intend to c^st away tins ship. 
No doubt th^ will try and not sacrifice their own livf^s and 
ours ; but risk them tliey must, in the very nature of tilings* 
Before tronbliug you. I have tried ell I could, in the vi iiy of 
pemuorion and menace; but am defeated. So now it lests 
itrRh ym* You; olmie* can save us alb I will tell you liow, 
if you will itHsteain jfour repu|p 9 jams^^ me u short 

iutcr^tr. Need I say that no other subject Hhall be 
me, , Jh Eiii^land, ehould we ever reaxb it, I . 
taki^; measures 'to regain your, 

^ ^ath,awore, 'thot'is imj|p»ilde; and I 
upon my hommr/* - 
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To iUa thm a pKOoipt axsd 

^‘Tho sKip is Mr, Arthur Wardkw'a Tho oaptait^ mi 
the mate are able men appointed by him ; I shall htod them 
yottr letter: and I request^ air, this may be your last oomm«M 
nioation of any kmd with ^ 

Hblsk Autkb EontBsroir.^* 

That night Wylie came to his cabin and laid on the table 
before liim his letter to Miss Rolleston. 

^'Now, lookye here, mate,” said the man, ^'whatV to be 
the game between you and me ? Ha» love for this gd druv 
you off your head ? Take warning, and a last one, mind ye I 
If you stir your eye to cross my business, I blow the gaff, 
ril fa.tspduce you to the lady under your true ooloturs, and 
introduce your reverend ancles to the irons atween decks! 
What’s got into ye?” hissed the mate, advancing hid face 
close to Hazers. And the rogue looked down &e honest 
man’s eye that quailed before him. When Haael looked up, 
ho was gone. The poor fellow gazed on the letter, which 
Hel^m h^ handed to the captain ; he saw that resistanee was 
useless ; his eyes wandered about in despair ; his arms huUg 
lisdessly by his side. He was beaten. 

His mental distress brought on an attack of that terrible 
malady, jaundice. 

He crept about, yellow as a guinea ; a very 

He took no exercise ; he ate little food. He la^ listless 
and dejected, about the deck. 

The ship now encountered an adverse gale, and, for three 
whole days, was under olose-reefed topsails; she was always a 
wet ship under stress of weather; and she took in a gmwl 
deal of water on this occasion. On the fourth day it foil 
calm, and Oaptain Hudson, having examined the well, 'and 
found tiliree feet of watm*, ordered the men to the pumps. 

After working through one watch, the well was sounded 
again, and the water was so much iWuoed that the gan^ 
were taken off; and &e ship being hoW becalmed, and the 
weaker lovely tim men were alldw^ te dance upo dhck 0 
the boatewalin'wildffie. 

White thfo pastime wmft on^ fite 0m, 0^ 
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reached the tiomon, and diffused a roseate light over the 

entire ocean » 

Not one of the current descriptions of heaven approach the 
actual grandeur and lieauty of blue sky flecked with ruby 
and gold, and its liquid mirror that lay below, calm, dimpled, 
and glorified by that translucent, rosy tint. 

While the eyes were yet charmed with this enchanting 
bridal of tlie sea and sky, and the ear amused with the merry 
fiddle and the nimble feet, that tapped the sounding deck so 
deftly at every note, Cooper, who had been sounding the well, 
ran forward all of a sudden, and flung a thunderbolt in tha 
midst. 


CHAPTEE X. 

The fiddle ended in mid- tune, and the men crowded aft with 
anxious faces. 

The captain sounded the well, and found three feet and a 
half water in it. He ordered all liands to the pumps. 

» They ttSmed to with a good heart, and pumped, watch and 
watch, till day-break. 

Their exertions counteracted the leak, but did no more ; the 
water in the well was neither more nor less perceptibly. This 
was a relief to their minds, so far ; but the situation was a 
very serious one. Suppose foul weather should come, and the 
vessel ship water from above as well ! 

Now, ^1 those who were not on the pumps, set to work to 
find out the leak and stop it if possible. With candles in 
their hands, they crept about the ribs of the ship, narrowly 
inspecting every comer, and applying their ears to every sus- 
pect pl^, i£ haply they might hear the water coming in. 
The place where Hazel had found Wylie at work was examined, 
along with the rest ; but neither there nor anywhere else could 
the leak be disoovekred. Yet the water was still coming in, 
mjiiited unremitting labour to keep it under. It was 
by Wylie, and the opinion gradually gained 
growiii^ mme of the seams had opened in the kte gabv 
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were letting in the weter by small but numerous aper- 
tures. 

Faces began to look cloudy ; and Hazel, throwing off his 
l^sthargy, took his spell at the main pump with the r^t. 

When his gang was relieved he went away, bathed in per- 
spiration, and, leaning over the well, sounded it. 

Wliile thus employed, the mate came behind him, with his 
oat-Ilke step, and said, See what has come on us with your 
forebodings ! It is the unluckiest tiling in the world to talk 
about losing a ship when she is at sea.” 

You are a more dangerous man on board a ship than I 
am,” was Hazel’s prompt re[>ly. 

The well gave an increase of three inches. 

Mr. Hazel now showed excellent qualities. He worked like 
a horse j and * finding the mate skulking, he reproached him 
before the men, aud, stripping himself naked to the waist, in- 
vited him to do a man^s duty. The mate, thus chaUenged, 
complied with a scowl. 

They laboured for tlieir h'ves, and the quantity of water they 
discharged from the ship was astonishing; not less than a 
hundred and ten tons every hour. 

They gained upon tlie leak — only two inches ; but, in the 
struggle for life, this was an immense victory. *11 was the 
turn of the tide. 

A light breeze sprung up from the south-west, and the 
captain ordered the men from the buckets to make all sail on 
the ship, the pumps still going. 

When this was done, he altered the ship^s course, and put 
her right before the wind, steering for the island of Juan 
Fernandez, which, though distant, was the nearest known 
land. 

Probably it was the best thing he could do, in that awful 
waste of water. But its effect on the seamen was bad. It 
was like giving in. They got a little disheartened and 
flurried ; and the cold, passionless water seized the advantage. 
It is possible, too, that the motion of the ship through the 
sea, aided the leak. 

The Proserpine glided through the water all night, like 
•ome tezTor-st^dken meature, and the incessant pumps seemed 
to be her poor heart beating loudly with breathless &ar. 
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At gone a hundred and tiv^nfy mileA. 

But irafi? nalanoed by a new and alarming feature. The 
TaWfrom the pumps no longer came up pure^ but mixed 
with what appeared to be blood. 

Ihia got Kdder and redder, and struck terror into the more 
superstitious of the crew. ^ 

Even Cooper, whose heart was stout, leaned over the bul- 
warks, and eyed the red stream, gushing into the sea from the 1 
lee scuppers, and said aloud, ** Ay, bleed to death, ye bitch ! 
We shan’t be long behind ye.” 

Easel inquired, and found the ship had a quantity of dye- 
wood amongst her cargo ; he told the men this, and tried to 
keep up^heir hearts by his words and his example. 

^ succeeded with some : but others shook their heads. 
And bf^and-by^ even while he was working double tides, for 
them as well as for himself, ominous murmurs met his ear. 

•* Parson aboard ! ” ” Man aboard, with t’other world in his 

&06 ! ” And there were sinister glances to match. 

He told tliis, with some alarm, to Welch and Cooper. 
They promised to stand by him ; and Welch told him it was 
all the mate’s doing $ he had gone amongst the men, and 
poisoned them. 

The wounded vessd, with her ever-beating heart, had run 
three hundred miles on the new tack. She had almost ceased 
to bleed; but what was as bad, or worse, small fragments of 
her cargo and stores came up with the water, and their mis* 
cellaneous character showed how deeply the sea had now 
pmietrated^ 

This, and their great fatigue, began to demoralise tke 
sailom. The pumps and buckets were stiU plied, but it wan 
no longOT with the uniform manner of brave and hopeful men, 
Some stuck doggedly to their work, but others got flurried, 
and ran from one thing to another. Now and then a man 
would ateqp, and buret oui Orying,- then to worit again in a 
One or two lost heart altogether, and had to 
be dravmi Finally;, one dr two succumb^ under the un- 
/il^pa^ crept over others: their fraturS?** 
h^lipaki several CKTimtenimc^^w 

hasadlji? ^h, lodidng in tike other^s troulded 
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Sit feet water m the hold ! ' 

The captain, who had been aoher bejrond hie (imei, now got 
dead drunk. 

The mate took the command. On hearing this, W^oh and 
Cooper left the pumps. Wylie ordered them badk^ They 
refused, and coolly lighted their pipes. A violent altercation 
took place, which was brought to a close by Welch. 

'*It is no use pumping the ship/’ said he. **She fe 
doomed. D’ye think wo are blind, my mate and me? Ton 
got the long-boat ready for yourself before ever the leak was 
sprung. Now get the cutter ready for my mate and me.’^ 

At these simple words Wylie lost colour, and walked aft 
without a word. % 

Next day there were seven feet water in the hipid^ and 
quCrtitics of bread coming up through the pumps. 

Wylie ordered the men from the pumps to the boats. The 
long-boat was provisioned and low^^. While iribe was totr^ 
ing astern, the cutter was prepared, and tlie ship 1^ to filL 

All this time Miss Bolleston had been kept in the dark, not as 
to the danger, but as to its extent. Great was her fsirprise 
wh<m Mr. Hazel entered her cabin, and cast an ineff^le look 
of pity on her. 

She looked up surprised, and then angry. '^How dafO 
you ? ** she began. 

He waved his hand in a sorrowful but commanding way. 

Oh, is -no time for .preindioe or .temper. The ship fe 
sinking: we are going into the boats, l^ay mi&e^ygl^j^ 
paratims. Here is a list I have written of the things you 
ought to take : we may be weeks at sea, in an qpen boat** 

Then, seeing her dumb-foundered, he caught up her ca^:p^ 
bag; and threw her workbox into it for a beginnmg. At 
then laid hands upon some of preserved innate^ slid 
marmalade, and carried them off to his own cabin. 

His mind then flew back to his reading, and passed in 
rapid review, all the wants that men had birred in 
boats. 

He got hold of liTekh, and told him to be sure and see there 
was plmty of spare canvas on bbard, and sailing needles^ 
sciasors, Jite. : (dao three bags of bisei^t, and, al}» a 
eajdc of iri^. 
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He himself ran all ahont the ship, in<;lu^ing the mate's 
^hin, in sea|rch of certain tools he thought would be wanted. 

Then to hia own cabin; to fill his carpet-bag. 

There was tittle time to spare ; the ship was low in the 
water, and the men abandoning her. He flung the things 
into his bag, fastened and locked it, strapped up his blankets 
for her use, flung on las pea-jacket, and ran across to the 
etarboard side. There he found the captain lowering Miss 
liolleston, with due care, into the cutter, and the young lady 
crying ; not at being shipwrecked, but at being deserted by 
hjwr maid. Jane Holt, at this trying moment, had deserted 

mistress for her husband. This was natural ; btit, as is 
the ru^ with persons of that class, she had done it in the 
silliest and cruellest way. Had she given half- an -hour’s 
notice of her intention,' Donovan might have been on board 
the cutter with her and her mistress. But no ; being a liar 
and a fool, she must hide her husband to the last moment, 
and then desert her mistress. The captain, then, was com* 
forting Miss liolleston, and telling her she should have her 
maid with her eventually, when Hazel came; he handed 
4own his own bag, and tlirew the blankets into the storn- 
fiheets; then went down himself, and sat on the midship 
thwai't. 

Shove off,'’ said the captain; and they fell astern. 

But Cooper, with a boat-hook, hooked on to the long*boat ; 
and the dying ship towed them both. 

Five minutes more elapsed, and the captain did not come 
down, BO Wylie hailed him. 

There was no answer* Hudson had gone into the mate's 
cabin. Wylie waited a minute, then liailed again. ''Hyl 
0n deck there ! " . * 

** HuUo ! " cried the captain, at last. 

« Why didn't you come in the cutter ? " 

The captain crossed his arms, and leaned over the stem. 

Don't you know that Hiram Hudson is always the last to 
leave a sinking ship 

Well, you ora the last," said Wylie. " So now come on 
t»oard the long-boat at once. I dare not tow ih her wake 
much to tucked in whm she goes down." 

** Cou^ on hoard jom cra^, and desert my own ? " said 
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Huibon, dbdaiiifully. ''Know' my duty to m^epployero 
better.” 

These words alarmed the mate. " Curse it all! ” he med ; 
** the fool has been and got some more rum. Fifty guineas 
to the man that will shin up the tow-rope, and throw that 
madman into the sea ; then we can pick him up. He swims 
like a cork.^* 

A sailor instantly darted forward to the rope. But| unfor- 
tunately, Hudson lieard this proposal, and it enraged hiiUy 
He got to his cutlass. The sailor drew the boat under the 
ship's stern, but the drunken skipper flourished hie outtase 
furiously over his head. "Board me? ye pirates! the first 
that lays a finger on my bulwarks, off goes his hand at the 
wrist,'* Suiting the action to the word, he hacked at the 
tow-rope so vigorously that it gave way, and the boats fell 
astern. 

Helen Rolleston uttered a shriek of dismay ax^ pity. . " Oh, 
save him ! she cried. 

"Make sail ! " cried Cooper ; and, in a few seccmds, they 
got all her canvas set upon the cutter. 

It seemed a hopeless chase for these shells to sail aflier 
tliat dying monster with her cloud of canvas all drawing, 
alow and aloft. 

But it did not prove so. The gentle breese was^aa advan- 
tage to light craft, and the dying Proserpine was full of water, 
and could only crawl. 

After a few moments of great anxiety, the boats crept up, 
the cutter on her port, and the long-boat on her starboa^ 
quarter. 

WyHe ran forward, and, hailing Hudson, implored Mm, in 
the friendliest tones, to give himself a chance. Then tried 
him by his vanity, " Come, and command the boats, oid 
fellow. How can we naviggta them on the Pacific, without 
you P ” 

Hudson was now leauing over the taffrail utterly drunk* 
He made no reply to the mate, but merely waved his cutlass 
feebly in one Imtid, and his bottle in the other, and gux^M 
out, " Duty to m’ejEnployers/' 

ihien Cooper, without a word, double reefed the cutte/f 
mainsail^ ordered Welcb to keep as close to Urn ship's 
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m Ike daie* Wylie izustiiictmlj did the eaTne^ and 
the three m>& erawled on, in solemn and deadly silence, for 
neaify minutes. 

1!}ie wotueded skip seemed to receive a death-blow. She 
#opped dead, and shook. 

The next moment she pitched gently forward, and her 
bows went under the water, while her affcer-paxt rose into the 
air, and revealed to those in the cutter two splintered holes in 
her run, just below the water-line. 

Welch started up and gripped Cooper by the shoulder ; he 
pointed to the holes, from which the water was pouring in 
jeta. 

The next moment her stem settled down ; the sea yawned 
horribly; the great waves of her own making rushed over her 
miper de<^ ; and the lofty masts and sails, remaining erect, 
went down with sad majesty into the deep: and nothing 
remained but the bubbling and foamixig of the voracious 
water, that had swallowed up the good ship and her cargo, 
and her drunken master. 

All stood up in the boats, ready to save him. But the 
auction of the timber leviathan drew liim down. He was 
seen no more in this world, 

A loud sigh broke from every living bosom that witnessed 
that terrible catastrophe. 

It was beyond words : and none were uttered, except by 
Cooper, who spoke so stUdom ; 3 ’^et now three words of terrible 
import burst from him, and, uttered in his loud deep voice, 
rang like the sunk chip's knell over the still bubbling water, 

** SCUTTLED— BY GOD ! ” 


CHAPTER XI- 

S0i:4> ymx tongue/* said Welch, with an oath. 

Hr. Hoad iboked at Miss Bolleston, and she at him^ It 
was a UMmentary glaneS) and her eyes sank directly, and 
Ailed with pati^t teori^ For the first few minutes alt^ the 
Froierpine w^ down, the siinwivors sat benumbed^ a« if 
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They seemed so litde, and the Proserpine so big; jMrt (he 
vas swallowed before their eyes, like a oramb. ket, 

for a few momente, all idea of escaping. 

But, true it is, that, 

aud, as soou as their hearts began to beat agai^, 
roved ^und_tb 0 horisona and their el^% mind^^ 
against despair. / , " 

This was rendered easier by the wonderful beauty of thp 
weather. There were men there, who had got down ^ 
sinking ship, into boats heaving and tossing against her 
in a gale of wind, and yet been saved : and here ail was cabm 
and delightful. To be sure, in those other shipwrecks, la^d 
had been near, and their greatest peril was oyer when once 
the boats got dear of the distress^ ship without capstsdng* 
Here was no immediate peril; but certain death menao^ 
them, at an uncertain distance. ; 

Their situation was briefly this. Should it come on. ^ 
blow a gale, these open boats, small and loaded, could nio^ 
hope to live. Therefore they had two chances &r life^ 4nd 
no more : they must either make land, — or be jpicked up at 
eea, — before the weather changed. 

But how? The-mearest known land was the gx^up 
islands called Juan Fernandes, and they lay somewh^ to 
leeward; but distant more than one thousand piiles: 
should they prefer the other chance, then they must beat 
three hundred miles and more, to windward; for HudSDn^ 
underrating the leak, as as supposed, had run Proserpina 
fully that distance out of the track of trade. 

Now the ocean is a highway — in law : but, in foot, it cun'* 
tains a few highways, and millions of by-^ways ; and pnoe a 
cockle-shell gets into those by-ways, small indeed is its chance 
of being seen and picked up by any sea going vessel. 

Wylie, who was leading, lowered his sail, and hesitated 
between the two courses we have indicated. However, on the 
cutter coming up with him, he ordered Cooper to keep her 
head north -east, and so run all night He then made ^ the 
sail he could in tiie same directioUf and soon oufoailed the 
cutter. Whmi the sun went down, he wee about a mile 
ahaed of her. 

.Just before iunsety Mr. Hazel Joade a that 
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awoyiid Mm very much. He found that Welch had pul 
only one of biscuit, a ham, a keg of spirit, and a small 
barrel ci‘ water, on board the cutter. 

He remonstrated with him sharply. Welch replied that it 
was all right ; the cutter, being small, he had put the rest of 
her provisions on board the long-boat. 

**On board the long-boat!^' said Hazel, with a look of 
wonder. “You have actually made our lives depend upon 
that scoundrel Wylie again. You deserve to be flung into 
the sea. You have no forethought yourself; yet you will not 
be guided by those that have it.*' 

Welch hung his head a little at these reproaches. How- 
ever, he replied, rather sullenly, that it was only for one 
night; they could signal the long-boat in the morning, and 
get the other bags, and the cask, out of her. But Mr. Hazel 
was not to be appeased. “ The moniing ! Why, she sails 
three feet to our two. How do you know he won’t run away 
from us? I never expect to get wiihin ten miles of him 
again. We know him ; and he knows we know him." 

Cooper got up, and patted Mr. Hazel on the shoulder, 
soothingly. “Boat-hook aft," said he to Welch. 

He then, by an ingenious use of the boat-hook, and some 
of the spare canvas, contrived to set out a studding-sail on 
the other side of the mast. 

Hazel thanl^ed him warmly. ** But, oh, Cooper! Cooper! " 
said he, “ Td give all I have in tlie world if that bread and 
water were on board the cutter instead of the longrboat*" 

The cutter had now two wings, instead of one ; the water 
bubbling loud under her bows marked her increased speed ; 
and all fear of being greatly outsailed by her consort began 
to subside. 

A slight s ea-fret came on, and obscured the sea in part; 
but they had a good lantern and oom]>ass, and steered the 
cotirse l^xaetly, all night, according to Wylie’s orders, changing 
the helmsuian ©very four hours. 

Mr. iljizel, without a word, put a rug round Mjsa Bol* 
lestonV shoulders, and another round her feet. 

“Oh, not both, sir, pleime," said she. 

“ Ato I to be disobeyed by everybody ?" said he, 

^ Thei^ submitted in siknce, and in a certain obsequioiis 
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wm ^te mA urtB wliwiti^ 

Soime]^ dr later, all dept, ja»e^ Sbk licibiimaii* 

At 4ay-fareak, Mr, Hwnd ^aa wakdlaA^ 1^ 
m man iu the bowe, 

AH the deepera started itp, 

'• JUmg^boat not ia sight ! ** 

It was too trae^ The eoeaa was blaaki not a l^pifa 

mall, ia sight 

Many voices spoke at oace. 

** He has carried oa till he has capsised her.*^ 

** He has given as the alip,’^ 

HawSliag to believe so great a calamity, every eye peairM 
and stared all ov^ the sea. In vain. Not a streak that 
oQuld be a boat's h^illi not a speck that could be a saiL 
. The litde cutter was alone upon the ooean« Alona, iritli 
scarcely two days' provisions, one thousand miles 
and four hundr^ miles to leeward of the nearest seiHr9a& 
Sasel, seeing his worst forebodings realised, sai ddant ha 
moody, bitter, and boding silence. 

Of the odier men some raged, and •cursed. Some 
aloud. r 

The lady, more patient, put her hands together, ahd pj^|fe|i ^ 
to Him, who made the sea, and all that therein is. Tet h^ . 
case was the cruelest. For she was by nature more timid 
than the men, yet die must sha^ their desperate peril. And ^ 
then to be alone with all these men, and one cd them had/ 
toM her he loved her ! Shame tortur^ this dehcate meatim i 
as well as fear. Happy for her, &at of late, tod m 
late, she had learned to pray in eammt ** <lui prSCaii 
premi potest; non potest opprimt/’ 

It was now a race between^ starvatiim tod drtoitdj^^ tod 
dither way death stared them in the IHoe. 
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CHAPTEB Xn 

Tax lofig-lxiat -ww, at tbia moment, a hondted huIm to 
^lindwaidl the cutter. 

'Ibe &ot ia, that Wylie, the evening before, had l*oa|i 
aeoK^y perplexed aa to the beet ooxirse. He had decided |» 
nm for the hdand; but he traa not eaey undor hia oara 
deckion; andi^at night, he got more and more discontented 
with it. Finally, at nine o’clock f.m., he suddenly gave, the 
order to hiff, and tack ; and by day-break he iTaa veiy hear 
the ^kee nrhere the Proserpine went down: where:^ the 
cutter, having run before the wind all night, was, at least, a 
hundred sh|m to leeward of him. 

Hot to deceive the reader, or let him, for a moment, think 
ap do bnaiaeae in monatere, we will weigh thia act of WyUe*e 
|ariiy. 

Xt waa a piece of iron egotism. He preforred, for hims^ 
'0M idiance of being picked up by a vessel. Ho thought it 
WMe about a hair’a-breadth better than running for an ideod, 
ia to whoae Leaijng he waa not very dear, after all. 

Ifoft he* waa not mn he was' taking (he beat or aefoet 
oaxm. The cutter might be saved, after all, and the Icmg- 
hoatfoitt. 

Keeatime he was not sorry of an excuae to shake oft 
tho ouftw, She contsiaed one man at least who knew he 
had eoutiled the Proserpine; and therefore it waa all im- 
pQrtant to him to get to Jjoodon mfore' her, and receive foe 
two foonaand poiutds, wfaifo waa to be hia reward £nr foat 
abominable aot. 

ifoit foe way to get to liondon before Hr. Haael, or else to 
-foe bottom of foe Paaifio before hifo, wee to get back into 
foeiiMMaoad, atrallluuMxde. 

He itoe rtot awan foat foe outtor'a water and Uaouit weoe 
rto beaed bla heeii wt did hedipeover foia till noon neat di^. 
And on ttekfog foie dfoifol diaocvety, he foowed himn^ 
Ipaient lto«(^ofowifoa»oafo» hatoZdoitol X 
hvm diinned Mjfoilf toaft toemdiyl*' 
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H» &eB <w(Iei«d the boat io W 
ilM iq;ii 6& aocnrled, and iiot <»» ii ; hmI Ibft 

saw Hba fbtHify of aiid did sot pai^r 
aloud : and fhen 8 b% idaihjg 

sailor, lie got to too into, aad-'ot^dilBil 'Itot figitotiMd' y toifto toW - 
fw ft'time, ,, / , ■ >;■. ' , '‘•' ’ ‘ 

Wltilio be la^ drank, at ^ bototoi of toe %0i^ k^'iiPbn 
canned out Me dnt instruold^^ btoting ab^toiiiw^' w 
the vind'Sv^e. ■ '', 

Fire da;ra toey beat to urindtraod, and ttetoar 
Tbeu it M dead cdba; and so oemiunod tor ikflto > 

m<B«. ' * ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

The men b^gan to autoto grtoily toom sra&ip% ovinlf' to 
thto; number and bonfined positLos. Dozing toiooidiB^ 
roved all day, and with this, and a light veatorly bzeen 
toat aprui^ up, they got into toe aea-road agaihx : Into havto^ 
now Bailed to^ hundred and fifty mUaa to-tob lOutoeFsod, 
they found a great chan^ in toe temperatuzo : toh ttoiM’’' 
were ao cold they wme fahi to 
little varmto in their bodJes. , ■ 

(to the fifteenth day of their Toyage it begaa to tdStl eitd 
blow, and then toey were never a whoto minute oni Of' pb#, 
Hand tor ever on the sheet, eye on the wavea, 
toe ^hi momtot : and, witjh all this care, toe 
fiying half way over her mast, and often a 
making a dean breato ovm het, and toe men' baHag 
and day with their very hats, or she could not hwSTl^ ait^ 
hour. , 

At last, when they were aimost dead w^ wet, cc^ .. 

and danger, a to^ came to eight, and crept toow^'^ itom 
two miles to Windward of toe difltonaed boa! 
heave of the waters they coi^ see li^ mote toitto hto totot; 
but they ran up a bright ha ndl e haiodtordrief to 
hfiaijij told 'toe toto mato'i&a ^ pto' to)totod'''ltotcit 
colbUxB, sid~-«(mttoued 'Itor bodrve* ■ 

. -l^ea toe , poor' tibandtotod, oraatiBzea toeito 'tteA-tuntiAf ,itod'' . 
curtod^^ ' 

mas, wlto.t»dd''|to«|tito'‘#''s^;yiit'ii^'a eifii^';toril '4i^ir 
of what satom' ho''toto tot ipto' ‘ i 


to setovktoW' 


Mdy. tf’tototo' 
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iBaH iUmtiilg, and maamimed hxm lie Lad abandoned the 
ai4 ,all on boaidt Load idglia bir^^ hie 
lidiotti^ Lnt not a votd. Yet one votd waa 

to his mind; and seemed i^tten in fire on 
tfo don^ 9jkA bo^^Ied in his ears by tiie wind^ 

Itetiitmtion ! 

yf And now oame a dirfy niglit^to men in ships ; a HearflLii 
flight to men in boats. The Aj black, the sea on fire with 
rrested biUp^ that broke over them evexy minute; their 
light was washed put ; their proTisions dreaded and spoiled: 

the boat was always filling. Up to their 
kmM in waito ; cold as ice, btioded witli spray, deafened with 
roarii:^ billows, they tossed and tumbled in a fiery foaming 
heU of waters, and still, though despairing, dung to their 
tiTes, and bded with their hats unceasingly. 

Day brdbe, and the first sight it revealed to them was a 
brig to windwisrd staggering along, and pitching under doae^ 
rec^ topsails. 

They started up, and waved their hats, and cried ahmd. 
But the wind funded thdr voit^ tp leeward, and the brig 


ran up Iheir Bttld aignal of distress ; but still the 
vessd staggered on. 

Then the misexnble men shook ^nds aH round, and gave 
timmselves up for lost. 

But, at this moment, the brig hdsted a vivid flag all 
stripes and stars, and altered hpr course a point or two, 

She crpE|sed the boat’s trad: a mile aheid, and her people 
looked cifer the bulwarks, and waved their hats to encourage 
those and desperate men. 

Having thus givim,|bp^ the wnelhar gage, she ho^tp hr 

them.' , . ' 


Th^ ran down to her, and crcjpt under her lee; down 
name i^pes tp thexp, h4d 1u hands, and Meodly 

fitcef ifiipiie down srf^ Ihem : ^er seik^ ead as he 

Ws^ s# the fhip^s side,; and so, in a very dprt they 
wd Ihe all sailors, and clearer 

m ^ hoard the whaling bxig Martas 
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Hw Iwat was east «a9 nw aoon liciiinB 

ttpwjtrda (m tbe emst of a iranre. ' 

good Samaxitan ia comeuiaail of Maija 
thorn #ith diy dofliM out of tho ahip's oforM, goo^ fbo^ aii^ 
loedioal atteudanoe, vhidi iraa much seeded, leng^ Shd 
feet being is a deplondde oosdhscm, and iaam )flt|peoa 
erippkd. 

A 8ottth«eaaterly gale induced the Anminm to 

Cape Bom a wide beitfa, and the Haxia aoon fbwid hawMlf 
tihM degreea south of tiiat penlous coast. Theta thi enoanA* 
tered field-ioe. In this h^jxinth they dodged and wciadti 
fbr eighteen days, until a sudden chop ia the^wind gam ihe 
captain a chance of which he promptly arailed hinu^; and 
in forty hours sighted Terra del Fucgo. 

During this time, the rescued crew, having leoovered 'firean 
the ^eeta of their hardships, Ml in to the work of the d%, 
and tocdt their turns with tiie Yankee seamen. Tb»:’hj(% Ass 
duxt-handed; but trimmed and handled by a ihfi Otmirv--4nd 
the Proserpine’s men, who wme fint.<dasB aasaiteiat, 
with a will because wcnk was no longer a dnty,f--a^ 
bited a speed the captain had almost fmgottm ^ ^ dba 
crait. Now speed at sea mei|g».iicQliipmy, Mr every di^.«i^isd 
to a voyage u so much off the profits. GQooam tras psit 
owner c^ the boat, and shrewdly alive to tile value oY tIm 
seamen. When a^ut three hundred mileB south ctf 'BueDns 
Ayres, Wylie proposed that they diould he landed lin^ {KnA 
whence they might he transhipped to a vdM ibf 

home. This Was olgected to by ^ocum, on thtigr^d 
by such a deviation from his ooiuae he most lo8e,J|lhM 
and the port dues at Buenos Ayims tress hctavy. ' ; 

Wylie undertook that the house of Wfrdlaw A Son 
indemnify the larig for idl espensea aadlosMA ihctored. 

Still foe Ammioan hesitatM at last hahom^iei$Wi0$ 
he wish^ to keep the men; im liked timm; tisfy Ito- 
Be had sounded tiumt, and they had do obijh^cm fo join hw 
ship, and sign art|c^ fov s;for^ Jl?^’ 

'fiied they did Abl foAw^ ^ wagfo to AnMch; tiAgr 
would be entitied cm xeadbi^ liw^pdah Wyi^ lytSaid 
and aaiked the mai;^ tilfy Atndd tal^ Suyiew wifo Ya^tde 
m^ptain. All hod thfos a^Assaed tiifor destre to dp so ; thdis 
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in Sngkzid, cmd tdPused. Tbe mate gave 
jb lelease, and an order on Wardlaw & Co. Ic>r their 
full mgea Ibr the voyage; then they signed artaplee with 
Captain Slociom, and entered the American Mercantile Navy. 

Two days alter this they sighted the high lands at the 
month of the Bio de la Plata at 10 p.k., and la^^to. for a 
pilot. After three honrs^ delay they were boarded by a ]pilot- 
boai^ and then beg^ to creep into the port. The night Was 
wexy dark» and a white fog lay on water. 

Wylie was sitting on the talErail, and conversing with 
Slocum, when the look-out forward sung out, Sail ho J ** 
Another voice almost simultaneously yblled out of the fog, 
Port yogr helm ! . 

Sudden^, out of the mist, and dose aboard the Maria, 
appeared ftie hull a^d canvas ^ a very large ship. The brig 
was crossing her course, and the ship's gicat bowsprit barely 
missed the brig^s mainsail. It stood for a moment ovm* 
Wylie’s head. He looked up, and there was the figure-head 
of the ship looming almost within his reach. It was a colossal 
green woman ; one arm extended grasped a golden harp, the 
Cipher was pressed to her head in the attitude of holding back 
her wild and flowing hair. The face seemed to glare down 
upon the two men : in anothcar moment the monster, gliding 
on, just missing the brig, was lost in the fog. 

Ihat was a narrow squeak, said Slocum. 

Wylie made no answer, but looked into the darkness after 
the vesSeL 

He had recognised her flgure-head« 

It wan the 
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flbe Ifaria sailed agmn with the men who formed 
% if WylkiB ers^, ha made them sign a declaration 
hiiim ^ at Buws Ayres. 'This document 

the 'Prosei|»ine foundered; it' 
to deo^TB ai .,jtox4e*m 

l md It over to he 
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irMoli lie toolc caoe^ alee, to ffiK^nm kt 
leagaage above tlw oompnOiiuidda Of saob tiiieB.‘ "Of coulee, 
tbejr aseented 6ag;erl7 to v^at ibley did not tuderataad, and 
ngned the statement c<nueimd£<mi%: 

So Wylie and hie three men vreEra shipped on board &e 
Soadicea, bound for Idverpool, in OM E^laad, irMe foe 
ofoere e^ed vrifo Captain ^ocum, for Nantitdltf^ jli ^ew 

Tk^ Baadioea was a dipper laden witK hid^ ^4 adaed- 
laaeous cargo. For seventeen days shs» flew befiahe ^ 
gale, being on her best sailix^ point, and aft^ o^e of the 
shortest passages she had ever made, she lay*t6 otktside the 
bar, off the Mersey. It wanted but one hour to daybijght, the 
tide was flowing ; the pilot sprang aboard. 

What do you draw he asked ot the master; 

** Fifteen feet, barely,*’ was the reply. 

** That will do,** and the vesseTs head iras laid iht"&kb river. 

They passed a lai’ge barque, with her top-sajls backed. 

** Ay/* remarked the pilot, she has waited sinoe the half- 
obb ; ^ere ain’t more than four houTs in the twenty •'fohr that 
such craft as that can get in/* 

What is she ? An American liner ? ** adked Wylie, peer- 
ing through the gloom. 

*'No/* said the pilot; she’s an Australian* ship. The 
Shannon, from Sydney.*’ , 

The mate started, looked at the man, then at the vessel. 
Twice ihe Shannon had thus met him, as if to s^iMy him 
that his object had been attained, and each time she seOmed 
to him not an inanimate thing, but a silent, aooonipltee. A 
chill of foar struck through the man’s frame aus h# locked at 
her. Yes, there she lay, and in her hold were ^afoly stowed 
£160,01)0 in gold, marked lead and copper* ^ 

Wylie had no hxggage nor effects to detain hdiiaL on board; 
he landed, and having bestowed hk three comptmiori in a 
nailors’ boarding-house, he was hastening to the shipping 
a^ts of War^w & 1^ tb annotnbe Hs ; ^ apd the 
^ of the Prosmpine. jffe ha4ri«cW 
Street before he recoiled that k w^ baikiyhaf^past tve 
' o’dock, mi though daylight ’ m that' '|^y.tni>rrfig^ 
meznhsiits’ offlceii' are' not open ^4 
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the Shftnnoii had so hewildered him that he had not Noticed 
that the «1t6]>8 wexe ail ahut, the atareeta dei^eiried. Then a 
ihoi^ht purred to him — wh^ not he the beam of hie own 
newe? did not requhre to turn the idea twice orer^ but 
roBcdted fot many reasons to adopt it As he humed to the 
raiiway^station^ he tried to recollect the hour at which the 
early train started; but .hm oonhised and eamted. ve* 
fused to perlpm the functian of menDLOxy^ Ihe fihaimoil 
da^^him. 

At tlie railway-station he found that a train had started at 
4 and there was nothing until 7*30. This check sobered 
him a little^ and he went ba^ to the docks : he walked out 
to the further end of that noble line of berths, and sat down 
on the verge with his legs dangling over the water. , He 
waited an hour : it was six o’clock by the great dial at St. 
George’s DcK^k. His eyes were fixed on the Shannon, which 
was moving slowly up the river ; she came abreast to where 
he The few sails requisite to give her steerage, fell. 
Her anchor-chain rattled, and she swung round with the tide. 
The clock struck the half-hour : a boat left the side of the 
vessd, and made straight for the steps near where he was 
seated. A tall, noble looking man sot in the stem sheets, 
beside the coxswain ; he was put ashore, and, after exchanging 
a few words with the boat’s crew, he mounted the steps which 
led him to Wylie’s side, fidlowed by one of the soiloi^ who 
earned a portmanteau. 

He sto^«for a single moment on the quay, and stamped 
his foot on the broad stones ; then heaving a deep sigh of 
satisfaction, he tnuxmured , — ** Thank God ! ” 

He tumM towards Wylie. 

Ckn you tell me, my man, at what hour tiie first traiii 
fiw L^on? 

^:Tlme is a slow iteain et 7*30, and to express at 0/* 

^ er^ss wfil serve me, and give me time for 

Thank you-^go^ morning;’’ andllHe 
en, followed by sailor, 

W|r]le lo^^ he xmted that erect miUtax^ 

ria^ tod tod thick white moustarim: ha 

had ^ toat fime before, and the 
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M 7'SO Wjrlie nMkA ti» ImSm; ih» toBiiaxf vm, fol- 
tomd tdm ia aprmii^ 9^ and caaglit Mm up at Walfiwd' 
:og«^har they astiTad at the i^aiiQii at Euatcm ^uara; it 
eranted a quarter to three. Wylie hailed a cab^ Mit, h^re 
lie oomd struggle through the urowd to reaeh a 
[K>rter threw a portmanteau on its roc^ and Ms lUpit a iy 
loquaintanoe took possession of it. 

*‘Afl right,” said the porter. **What addreiss, drf ” 

Wylie did not hear wl^t the gentleman said, but tiba parter 
ihouted it to the cabman, and then he did hear it. 

” No. — , Eussell Square.” 

It was the house of Arthur Wardlaw ! 

Wylie took off his hat, rubbed his frowsy Mdr, and gaped 
ifier the cab. 

He entered another cab and told the driver to go to Ko^ 
— Ftnchuroh Street.” 

It was the office of Wardlaw & Son. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Onn scene now changes from the wild ocean and its peiili^ 
to a snug room in Fenchurch Street; the inner* off^ of 
Wardlaw & Son: a large apartment, panelled with fine Md 
mellow Spanish oak ; and aU the furniture in kee|^ng : 
carpet, a thi<h Axminster of sober colours ; the chairs, of oak 
and morooco, very substantial ; a large offce table, witjh oaken 
legs like very columns, substantial ; two Hilner safes ; a 
of unusual sire, with a handsome tent over it, made of roaai 
leather, figured ; the walls hung with long oak boies, abmst 
eight inches broad, containing rolled maps of 
ai^ great dimensions ; to consult which, oaken 
with brass hooks stc^ ready; with thcee, the grout mapa 

C he drawn down and inspectcMl; ai^ on r^eas^ 
up into their wooden boxes again* we^ 

hung up a few drawings, represmtihg outli^, and innmr 
sections, ^ vessels: and ^ ^ smaller ta%l% lay m 
snanadbyote. Ihe great offioe-feiMe wws^^o^ 
materials and papem, ^ W a sqtume spade w^ a 
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, ^ wd lay a purpk 

ab^ui j^cbea sqiaara ; it was mi oonimklA im 

ajcqiiieak of RoUeetoa. 

‘ Xtiis apartmaat waa so sltps^d^ aod &a frames of ^e plate < 
g^btas wiadows so well made and substantial, that, let a stpm 
bkw a thousand ships ashore, it oould not be felt, nor heard, 
in Wardlawk inner office. 

^ But app^auoes are deomtihl; and who can out a sea 

of troubles, and the tempe^^^ the miud f ' 

The inmate of that office was battling for his commerdol 
existence,, under accumulated difficulties and dangers. Like 
those who sailed the Proser|nne*s loug-boat upon that dirty 
night, which so nearly swamped her, his eye had now to be 
m. eroty wave, and the sheet for ever in his hand, 

His measures had been ably taken ; but, as will happen 
when okver men are driven into a comer, he had backed 
oirents rather too freely aghinst time ; had allowed too slight 
« margin for unforeseen delays. For instance, he had 
averaged the Shannon’s previous performances, and had 
oalculated on her arrival too nicely. She was a fortnight 
over-due, and that delay brought pe^. 

He had also counted upon getting news of the Proserpine. 
But not a w<n*d had reached Lloyd’s as yet. 

At this very crisis came the panic of ’66, Overend and, 
Chtmey broke j and Wardlawk experience led him to fear 
that, sooner or later, there would be a run on every bank in 
London. Now he had borrowed £80,000 at one bank, and 
£3S,000 at another; and, withouthis ships, coiAd not pos- 
sibly pay a quarior of the money. If the banks in question 
were ruit upon, and obliged to call in all their resources, his 
<iredit must go^ and tltis, hi| precarious position, was 

He had con^aled his whole condition &am%^ father, by 
IsJse book-ke^^ Indeed, he had only iwo confidants in 
, the ffcwMj poor cdd Michael P^old, and Helen Bolleston’s 
, pmefrtiiti Bm e^n ^ these im he made half confidences. 

all^he' had done, and ^ 

, going ’te do^ 

bright as ever, -still 
Icircd #ith- .ia'-ehaete, 'constant, and'lpeni 



imt tut, im 

iliat did lito tta Icmid 

but W loved Helen better. lH a& Me tmublee aikd it 

was hie one consolation, to unlock ber j^rtrcdt, and 
It, and piu^ Ms aoiil fi^ a 'few minutee. Sopetieii^ he 
would apologise hgtife for^ap aoi of dbubtjEal 
con I risk the loss of. you ? was his favtmrite"^^^ ;lli> i 
he must have credit. He must have money. She n^ti^ hot 
suffer by his past imprudeimss. « Tk&y must be at 

any cost — ^for her saike. ‘ 

It was ten o’clock in the morning; Mr. PenfidiiriW 
the letters for his employer, when a buxom 
rushed into the outer office, crjung ** Oh, Mr.' 
and sank into a chair, breathless. 

*‘Dear heart! what is the matter now?*’ 
gentleman. 

I have had a dream, sir : I di^eatned I saw Joe WyB© Out 
on the seas, in a boat ; and the wind it was a blowing and 
the sea a roaring to that degree as Joe looked at me, ahd says 
he, * Pray for me, Nancy Rouse.’ 

So I says, * Oh dear, Joe, what is the matter ? ami what- 
e^'cr is become of the Proserpines ? ** 

•*Say8 he again, 'Pray for me, Nancy Rouse 1* With 
that, I tries to pray in my dream, and screams instead, and 
wakes myself. O Bir. Penfolds, do tell me, have ydu get 
any news of the Proserpines tliis morning?” 

" 'Wbat is that to you ? ” inquired iothur Warsaw, wh<!y 
had entered just in time to hear this last query. 

" What is it to me 3 ” cried Nancy, firing up ; '' it more 
tojmfe„i!©rhaps, than it is to you, for that matt^;** 

^ Peloid explained, timidly, " Sir, Mrs. Boise is my hmd* 
lady.” ' ^ ' 

'‘Which I ^ve nevs!r,bcea to ohuroh wHith any man yet of 
the name of Bouse, leastways, not in my waking 
edged in the lady. 

” Miss .Boise; t shotad say;** said Penfedd^^^a^^ 

” I bag ^pardon, but I thought Mri might sdind better m a 
landlady* Please sir, Mr. WyBe the mate of the Proserpine 
,ia'ber— h©rr-#wWtiiea^ ,, ^ ' 

, iht he is only^ on trial, a man* 
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ttannC!, after • asaoaer,” a^Ubd Fenid^t 

feiiAnrod. '* Mia Boose is ioospalide vt aajrtliuig else. 
Bi^ Uyaa f^tease ib’m/I don’t preswue to know the exacit 
immm. ; ”<‘>-«ad (ken great lesarfe— “ you know you 

'aresmsioaa alJout 1dm.” 

|Iis8 I^ooss aniflbd, and tlureir her nose in the aii>-HU if to 
thfosr a doal)t evui <m that riew of ftie matter. 

” W<d^ madam,” said Waxdlaiir, *' I am scary to say I oaa 
give yoh m> information. I share tou t anxiety , foe I have 
got £100, iKK) of gold in th^^p. You migM inquire at 
Idojfd’a Direct her there, Mr. Feufold, and bri^ ine my 
.letters.^''- ^ 

Witit he entered his inner office, sat dovn, took out a 
gddes ticy, opened the portrait of Helen, gaeed at it, kissed 
ik nitered a de^ sigh, and prepared to face the troubles ci 
&e day. 

Penfidd brought in a leathern case, like an enormous bill* 
boedt; it had thirty vertical compartments: and the naniM <£ 
various cities and sea-ports, with which Wardlaw ft Son did 
business, were printed in gedd letters on some of these com* 
partments; on others, the names of persons; and on two 
eompartments, the word “ Miscellaneous.” Michael tnoUght 
thm machine in, filled with a oorreqtondenoe, enough to break 
a man's Heart to look at. 

Ibb was one of the conseqxienoes Wardlaw’s podtion. 
He durst not let his correspcndence be read, and fiherad, in 
the outer office : he opened the whole mass ; sent some mok 
into the outer office : then touched a hand-bdl, and a mao 
emerged fkom the small apartment adjoining his own. This 
nns Mr. ASdns, his shcot-hand writer. He dictated to this 
man smne twen^ letten^ which were taken down in dibrt* 
hand ; ^ man retired to copy th^ and write them out in 
ddpliaste from his own notes, reduced the number to 

seven : theee WardlaW sat doidlitb^ write, himself, and lock 
up the copies. ■ 

1'iFMe he was wii&ig them, he received a visitor or two, 
wdiom he dei^tched as quiddy as his lottos. 

jEte Wfs v^ti^ his lad letter, when he heard in the oitter 
thought he 'knew, fie got up and listeimtt 
Ji Wsi^J' wiM iffis voices hi the city, this wns the one it 



lipii to io ik ijt li^ |MB^t 

erim$. 

He listened on, and istieded Hinself . a &tal Idoir wm 

oondlii^. Be then walked to kia 
and ps^iq^ared to leoeive the stroke with eate^Nd eom^ 
ppaare. f J 

Penfold annonnoed, Mr, Burtenahaw^^ 

Show kipi in,** said Wardlaw, ^nietly. .: v - 
Kr. Bnrt^diaw, one of the ^ i^orland^ 

name in, and Wardlaw moticmed him oonmc^dj io a ohair, 
while he finished his letter, whieh took mdy a im mon^tltv 
While he was sealing it, he half tamed h> liis 
said, ** No bad news f Morland's Is safe, of , 

‘‘Well,** said Burteoidiaw, “ we eoiild not hojpe to ,eaa<^ 
the effiscts of the panio, Thme is aL.r]ian-^tt|Mm our h«n]a«^ 
seTere one.’* 

He then, after an uneasy pause, and with apparent raitto* 
tanoe, add^, “ I am requested the other direetm to 
assure you it h their present extremil^ alone, thet^in dioel, 
we are really compeUed to beg yM to rs^y the ammint 
adranced to you by the bank.** 

Wardlaw show^ no alam, but great surpdse* 1Biia srar 
eleTer ; for he felt great alarm, and no surpdee^ 

“ The £80,000,** said he, “ Why, tliat adTanpe^^os upon 
the freight of the Proserpine. Forty-fiye thousand ounces of 
gold. She ought to be here by this time* She is in the 
Channel at this moment, no doubt.” ^ 

“Excuse me; she is overdue, and the underwriters uoO^ 
I have made inquines.^’ 

“At any rate, she is fully insured, and you hcdd the 
polieies. Berides, the name of Wardlaw on your books 
should stand for bullion/’ t 

Burtenshaw sliook bis bead. “ a diseo u^ 

t^sday^^sir. We can’t pay them across our oounte^^ ^Why, 
our depositors look cross at Bank of England notes.” 

To m inquiiy, half ironical, whether the nwmgers mMy 
expect^ him to find £80,000 cash, at a &w jbours’ notics,; 
Burtenshaw replied^ sorro^uUy, they felt for his 
eu%: whilst deploxmg tlimr own; but that, after aB, it was a 
deM : and, in sh^ ||f[ he ecaild find no means of paying U 



^ mi imm $k . 

fai» imd Waisdla^ d^ 

5* Ai4 te «qr imbiMty ^ 

1 tm 4frlti4 that is the ccmstruatloa it will heaf^’’ 

Wa)rdkw rose^ to mtii&ate he bad no 

BHirtc^OishaWi however, was aot disposed te go without 
some dear imdersteudiag. May 1 my we idiall hear from 
you, mr f ** 

^^Yos.*' 

j^d so they wished ea<dL pHhet good-iuorti!og; and Ward- 
law sank into his ehair. 

In that quiet dialogue, ruin had been inflioted and received 
without any aj^areist dictation; and wor8$. than ruin — 
exposure. 

Morland^s sui^^ension, on %eooui^t of money lost by Ward- 
law & Son, would at once bring old Wardlaw to Iioudon, mi 
the affairs of the firm would be investigated^ and the eon’s 
false sy stem of bookkeeping be discovered. 

sat Btupihed awhile, then put on his hat, and rushed 
to his solicitor ; on the way, he fell in with a great talker, 
who told him there was a rumour the Bhannon Was lost in 
the Padhc. 

At this he nearly fainted in the stre^ ,* and his friend took 
him badk to his office in a deplorable condition. All this 
time he had been feigning anxiety about the Prosm^nne, and 
concealing bis real anxiety about the Shannon. To do him 
justice, he lost sight of everything in the world now but 
Helen. He mxi old PenfSM in hot haste to Uoyd's, to inquire 
Isr news of Ihe ehip; hnd then he sat down mck at heart; 
and all he could do now was to open her portrait, and gase at 
it through eyes blinded with ieaJs. fcvmi a vague rumour, 
wIM he hoped might be ^se, had driven all his commereiai 
nMoeuvres out of him, am mnde all other calamities seem 

! «4ai4 are ffioell, eompered urilh the de«tJi of <}u> 

' etapor of Ibu sad friefy itelwe^ 

a ip ib9 ovkit o^Soe; end, next elieK 



vomtux, ':t^) 

'it imf.. iSm mp4 

■ia^w Awmio n- It VU llis &itlifil^S. ' ' >' 

W^rdlatr BMicar ytB«]y ^viiited 
net Mb Mm. . So A^vr kimr Bomeii^ j^Bteaon^ 

Lroi^t Mm to. towju* Aai Me eo® »l 

wail title pibio, and that he Mid heea M Mddiia|!a, m woaM 
go there in ooame <rf tim day,' bat, Indeed, it waa more 
prohatde thM he had already he^rd «oai<aMiig, aid ’naamtae 
to investigate. 

Wardlaw semox entered the tocmp 
** Oood momi&g, Arthur,” eaid ha IVe.gofc 
for you,” . ' 

•Arthur Iras quite starred aunoumee^oetit th^ 

00 little with his expectations. . . „ ^ , 5 

**Good iiewsf^foT ww/^siaiid he, m a faint, ajwafedtdnha^ 

tone. . ’ 

**A% glorious newsJ HavenH yofu been airibus about 
the Shannon ? I have ; more anxious than I would own.^* 
Arthur started up* *^The Shannon! Gbd bl 0 $s yoUy 
father,” 

She lies at anchor in Uie Mersey,” roared the old m$xi, 
uith all a father’s pride at bringing stUsh good news, Why, 
the RoUestons will be in London at 5l"30, See, here i$ his 
telegram.” • 

There was hearty shaking of hands, and Arthur War^ii^. 
was the happiest man in London, 

** Got the telegram at Elmtrees, this and came ttp 

by the first express,” 

The telegram was from ^ir Edward RoQeston, 
lAwpool loBt ni^ht ; will be at Euetdn, firo4hiTi^«” 

Not a word from her / ” said Arthun 
^ Oh, there was no time to uudtej and ladies do not use 
the telegram.” He added, dily, Perhaps she thought 
oonung in person would do as well, or eh?” 

But why does he telegraph you instead Of . me f ” 
aih sure I don’t know. What does it matter? 

1 do ]^ow. It is settled he and listen are to oome % te® 
at Bbutrees, so I was the j«opr person to tetegraph* ' 

go and meet them at the statten^ there is |dea% of lin|(a 
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Btity I Msjr, Arihur, hmB you teen papers? Bartley 
Bre^erti obliged to wind up. Maple A Ooa, of LtTerpool^ 
gone ; Aitantic trading. Terry A Brown» suspended ; Inter- 
national credit gone. Old Mends, some of these. Hopley & 
Timnis^ railway contractors, failed, sir; liabilities, seven 
faundreid thousand pounds and more.’* 

Yes, sir,” said Arthur, pompously; ** 1866 will l<M3g be 
remembered for its revelations of oommerdal morality.” 

The old gentleman, on this, asked his son, with excusable 
Tanity, whether he had done ill in steering clear of specula- 
tion ; he then congratulated him on having listened to good 
advice, and stuck to legitimate business. ”1 must say, 
Arthur,” added he, *^your books are models for any trading 
firm.” 

Arthur ndncri m smet unfer this praise, for it occurred 
to him, tliat in a few days his father would discover those 
bo^ were all a sham, and the accounts, a fabrication. 

However, the unpleasant topic was soon interrupted, and 
effectually, too ; for Michael looked in, with an air of satis- 
faction on his benevolent countenance, and said, ** Gentlemen, 
«uch an arrival ! Here is Nancy Eouse’s sweetheart, that she 
dreamed was drowned.” 

** What is tlie man to me ? ” Said Arthur, peevishly. He 
did not recognise Wylie under that title. 

” La, Mr. Arthur ! why he is the mate of the Proserpine,” 
said Peolbld. 

^'Whatl Wylie! Joseph Wylie P” cried Arthur, in a 
sudden excitement, tliat contrasted strangely with his previous 
indifference. 

” What is that ? ” cried Wardlaw senior ; “ the Proserpine ! 
Show him in at^ce.” 

Now this caused Arthur Wardlaw considerable anxiety; 
for obvious reasons he did not want his father and this sailor 
to em^ange a word together. However, that was inevitable 
now: the door op^ed, and the bronzed face and sturdy 
figure of Wylie, dad in a rough pea-jacket, came doodling 
in. 

Adhux went hastily to meet him, and gave him an expres* 
dve looh of wamiBg, even while he welcomed him in cordial 
accents^ 
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** Glad to Me you safe homo/’ said Wajidlaw aenioi*. 

" Thank ye, guVnor,” said Wylie* Had a squeak for it, 
this time.” 

** Where is your ship ? ” 

Wylie shook his head sorrowfully, ''Bottom of the 

Pacific.” 

* ' Good heavens ! What ; is she lost ? ” 

"'That she is, sir: foundered at sea, 1200 miles fbom the 
Horn, and more.” 

" And the freight? the gold?” put in Arthur, with wdh 
feigned anxiefy. ^ , 

‘'Not an ounce saved,” said Wylie, disconsolately* "A 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds gone to the bottom.” 

" Good lieavens.” 

" Ye see, sir,” said Wylie, " the ship encountered one gale 
after another, and laboured a good deal, first and last ; and 
we aU say her seams must have oj)ened ; for we never oouM 
find the leak that siuik her,” and he cast a meaning glance at 
jVrthur Wardlaw. 

" No matter how it happened ; ” said the old merchant : 
are we insured to the full f that is the first question/^ 

" To the last shilling.” 

" Well done, Artliur.” 

** But still it is most unlucky. Some weeks mttot elapse 
before the insurances can be realised, and a portion of the 
gold was paid for in bills at short date.” 

" The rest in cash ? ” 

" Cash and merchandise.” 

" Tlien there is the proper margin. Draw on my private 
account, at the Bank of England.” 

These few simple words showed the struggling young mer- 
chant a way out of all his difficulties. 

His heart leaped so, he dared not reply, lest he should 
excite tlia old gentleman’s suspicions. 

But, ere he liad well drawn his breath for joy, came a 
freezer. 

" Mr. Burtenshaw, sir.” 

"Bid hj.m- wait,” said Arthur alotid, and cast a look of 
great anxiety on Penfold, which the poor old man, with all 
his simplicity, comprehended well enough. 
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Burtaaahaw, from Morlaud’s. What does he want of 
us ? said Wardlaw senior, knitting his brows. 

Arthur turned cold all over. '’Perhaps to ask me not to 
dra'v out my balance. It is less than usual : but they are 
run aponj- and, as you are good enough to let me draw on 
you— by tlie bye, perhaps you will sign a cheque before you 
go to tJie station.” 

How much do you want ? 

** I really don't know, till I have consulted Penfold : the 
gold was a large and advantageous purchase, sir,” 

“No doubt; no doubt. I'll give you my signature ; and 
you can fiU in the amount.” 

Pie drew a cheque in favour of Arthur Wardlaw, signed it, 
and left him to fill in the figures. 

He then looked at his waUih, and remarked they would only 
just have time to get to the station. 

“ Good Heavens ! ” cried Arthur ; “ and I can't go. I must 
learn the particulars of the loss of the Proserpine, and prepare 
the ((statement at once for the underwriters.” 

“ Well, never mind. 1 can go.” 

“ But what will she think of me ? I ought to be the first 
to welcome her.” 

“ I'll make your excuses.” 

*^No, no; say nothing: after all it was you who received 
the telegram : so you naturally meet her : but you will bring 
her here, father ; you won’t wiiisk my darling down to Elm- 
trees, till you have blest me with the sight of her ? ” 

** I wrill not be so cruel, fond lover,” said old Wardlaw, 
laughing, and took up his hat and gloves to go. 

Arthur went to the door with him, in great anxiety, lest he 
should question Burtenshaw: but, peering into the outer 
office, he observed Burienshaw was not there. Michael had 
caught his emidoyer’s anxious look, and conveyed the Banker 
into the small room, where the short-hand writer was at 
work. But Burtenshaw was one of a struggling firm; to 
him eveiy minute was on hour : he had sat, fuming with 
impatience, so long as he heard talking in the inner office ; 
and, the moment it ceased, he took the liberty of coming in ; 
60 he 0 |>ened the side door, just as Wardlaw senior was 
passing through the centre door. 
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InstaniJy Wardlaw junior whipped before him, to hide hi-* 
figure from his retreating father, 

Wylie, who all this time had been sitting silent, lookinJ^ 
from one to the other, and quietly puzzling out the game, as 
well as he couH, observed this movement, and grinned. 

As for Arthur Wardlaw, he saw his father safe out, then 
gave a sigh of relief, and walked to his office table, and sa^ 
down, and began to fill in the cheque. 

Burtenshaw drew near, and said, 1 am instructed to say 
that fifty thousand pounds on account will be accepted.'^ 
Perhaps if this proposal had been made a few seconds 
sooner, tlie ingenious Arthur would have availed himself ol 
it : but, os it was, he preferred to take the high and mighty 
tone. 1 decline concession,’' said he. Mr. Penfold, 
take this cheque to the Bank of England. £81,647 lOi. 
That is the ainoxint, ( apital and interest, up to noon this day ; 
hand the sum to Mr. Burhmshaw, taking his receipt, or, if he 
prefers it, i»ay it across the counter, to my credit. That will 
perhaps arrest tlie run.'' 

Biirtenshaw stammered out his thanks. 

Wardlaw cut him short. ‘'Good morning, sir/’ said ho. 
** I have business of importame. Good day," and bowed him 
out. 

This is a Highflyer," thought Biirtenshaw- 
Wardlaw then opened tho side door, and called his short- 
hand writer, 

Mr. Atkina, please step into the outer office, and don't let 
a soul come in to me. Mind, I am out for the day. Except 
to Miss Rolleston and her futher." 

He then closed all the doors, and sunk exhausted into a 
chair, muttering, " Tliank Heaven ! I have got rid of them 
all for an hour or two. Now, Wylie." 

Wylie seemed in no hurry to enter upon the required 
subject. 

Said he, evasively, Why, guv'nor, it seems to me you are 
among the breakers here, yourself." 

Nothing of the sort, if you have managed your work 
cleverly. Come, tell me all, before we are interruptt>d again." 

Tell ye all about it ! Why there's part on't I am afraid 
to think on ; let alone talk about it." 

I ^ 
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your ticnipUw, and giro mb your luud 

Wardluw, coldly. Firat of all, you sucoeed in ahifiiiig 
13^ bullion as agreed f ** 

Ybe sailor appeared relieved by this question. 

Oh/ that is all right/’ said he. 1 got the bullion sa^i 
aboard the Shaunon, marhed for lead.” 

** And the lead on board the Proserpine f " 

- Ay, shipped aa bullion.” 

** Without suspicion ? ” 

Not quite.” 

** Great Heaven ! Who ? ” 

**One clerk at the shipping agent’s scented something 
queer, I think. His name was James Seaton.” 

** Could he prove anything ? ” 

Nothing. He knew nothing for certain; and what he 
guessed won’t never be known in England now.*’ And Wylie 
fidg^d in his chair. 

Notwithstanding this assurance Wardlaw looked grave, and 
tooic a not© of that clerk’s name. Then he begged Wylie to 
go on. ** Give me all the details,” said he. ” Leave me to 
judge their relative value. You scujtl^ tbcjship ? ” 

Don’t say that ! don’t say that ! ” cried Wylie, in a low 
but eager voice. ** Stone walls have ears.” Then rather 
more loudly than was necessary, “ Ship sprung a leak, that 
neither the captain, nor 1, ' nor anybody could find, to stop. 
Me and my men, we all tliink her seams opened, with stress 
of weather.” Then, lowering his voice again, ”Try and see 
it as we do; and don’t you ever use such a word as that, what 
come out of your lips just now.” Then, raising his voice 
suddenly, We pumped her hard ; but ’twam’t no use. She 
filled, and we had to take to the boats.” 

Stop a moment. Was there any suspicion excited ? ” 

** Not among the crew : and, suppose there was, I could 
talk ’em all over, or buy ’em all over, what few of ’em is left. 
rU keep ’em all with me in one house: and they are all 
square, don’t you fear.” 

W^> but you said * among the erm / ’ Whom else can 
we h fear ? ” 

** Wby^ nobody. To be sure, one of the passengme was 
"iMti m ms; but what does that matter now P ” 
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** It mfttten greatly~it matters temblj* Who was this 
paimegm*? ’’ 

He called himself the Bererend John Hasel. He bus* 
peoted something or other ; and what with listening here« and 
watching there, he judged the ship was nsTer to see England^ 
and I always fancied he tcdd the kdy.** 

** What, was there a kdy there V* 

Ay, worse luck, sir ; and a pretty girl she was : coming 
home to England to die of consumption ; so our surgeon told 
me/' 

Well, never mind her. Tlie clergyman ! Tlua fills me 
with anxiety. A clerk suspecting us at %dney, and a 
passenger suspecting us in &e vessd. There are two wit* 
nesses against us already.” 

** No ; only one.” 

How do you make that out ? ” 

Why, White's derk and the parson, thqr was one man.” 

Wardlaw stared in utter ama^ment, 

** Don't ye believe me ? ” said Wylie. I tell ye that 
there clerk boarded us under an alias. He had shaved off his 
beard ; but, bless your heart, I knew him directly.” 

** He came to verify his suspicions,” suggested Wardlnw^ 
in a faint voice. 

Not he. He came for love of the sick girl, and nothing 
else ; and you'll never see either him or her, if that is any 
oomfbri to you.” 

*^Be good enough to conceal nothing., ^ Facts Dsnst he 
faced.” 

That is too true, sir. Well, the ship went down in 

latitud e but you have got a chart there before you. She 

went down hereabouts.” 

Why, that was a long way from land/' said Arthur. 

You may say that, sir. Well, we abandcmed her, im4 
took to the b^ts. 1 commanded one.” 

** And Hudson the other f ” 

''Hudson! No.” 

"Why, how was that ? and what has become of him 

" What has become of Hudson ? ” said Wylie, with a start. 

There's a question! And not a drop to wet my lips, and 
warm my heart. Is thhi a tale to tdl, dry ? Can't ye snafe 
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0f farcoidyto a|»oor4eT]} that liaaeax^ad ye £160^000, 
axtd ri^ed hi$ life, aad iK^recked lus aoul to do it F 
Wardlaw cast a glance of contempt on liim, but got up, and 
j^Ksediiy put a bottle of old brandy^ a tumbler, and a carafff 
of vatei^ on tbe table before him, 

"^'yUe drank a wine-glassful neat, and gave a sort of sigh 
of satisfisction. And then ensued a dialogue, in which, 
curiously enough, the brave man was agitated, and the timid 
man was cool and ooUected. But one reason was, the latter 
had not imagination enough to realize things unseen^ though 
he had caused thmn. 

Wylie told him how Hudson got to the bottle, and would 
not leave the ship. ** I think I see him now, with his cutlass 
in one hand, and his rum bottle in the other, and the waves 
running over hie poor, silly face, as she went down. Poor 
Hiram I he and I had made many a trip together, before we 
took to this.^’ 

And Wylie shuddered, and took another gulp at the 
brandy. 

Wliile he was drinking to drown the picture, Wardlaw was 
calmly reflecting on the bare fact. ''Hum,” said he, "we 
must use that circumstance. PU get it into Die journals. 
Heroic captain. Went down with the ship. Who can sus- 
pect Hud^n in the teeth of such a fact ? Now, pray go on, 
my good Wylie. The boats ? ” 

" Well, sir, 1 had the surgeon, and ten men, and the lady’s 
maid, on board the long-boat ; and there was the parson, ike 
sick lady, and five sailors aboard the cutter. We sailed 
together, till night, steering for JufiLn Femandear; then a fog 
came on and we lost sight of the cutter, and I altered my 
mind and judged it best to beat to win’ard, and get into the 
track of ships. Which we did, and weare nearly swamped in 
a sou’wester ; but, by good luck, a Yankee whder picked us 
up> and took us to Buenos Ayres, where we shipped for 
England^ what was left of us, only three, besides myself; but 
I got the signatures of the others to my tale of the wreck. It 
is all as Square , as a die, 1 hdl you.” 

" Well done. Well done. But stop ! the other boat, with 
that sham parson on board who knows; alL She will be 
{rited up, too^ perhaps/’ 
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is no olianoe of that. She vtea out of the tradb of 
trade ; and, I^U tdl ye the truth, sir ” — He poured out half a 
tumbler of brandy, and drank a part of it; and, notr, for the 
first time, his hand trembled as he lifted the ghmj — Some 
fool had put the main of her provisions aboard the lon^-boat; 
that is what stioks to me, and won’t let me sleep. We took a 
dmnoe, but we didn^t give one. I think I told you ih^ was 
a woman aboard the cutter, that sick girl, sir. O, but it was 
hard lines for her, poor thing ! I see hir fooe, pale and 
calm; oh, Lord, so pale and ^m; every night of my life; 
she kneeled aboard cutter with her white hands a olamg»ed 
together, praying.” ; 

“ Certainly, it is all very shocking,” said WardiaWi but 
then, you know, if they had escaped, they would hove ei^osed 
tts. Believe me, it is all for the best” 

Wylie looked at him with wonder. " Ay,” said he, after 
staring at him a long time ; you can sit here at your ease, 
and doom a ship, and risk her people's lives. But if you had£ 
to do it, and see it, and then lie awake thinking of it, yott*d| 
wish all the gold on earth had been in hell, before you put 
your hand to such a piece of work.” 

Wardlaw smiled a ghastly smile. short,” said he, 

” you don’t mean to take the two thousand pounds I pay you 
for this little job.” 

Oh yes, I do ; but, for all the gold in Victoria, I wouldn’t 
do such a job again. And; you mark my words, sir, we shall 
get the money, and nobody will ever be the wiser.”"— Ward^ 
law rubbed his hands complacently, bis egotism, coupledT with 
his want of imagination, nearly blinded him to everything but 
the pecuniary feature of the business.— ** But,” continued 
Wylie, ** we shall never thrive on it. We have sunk a 
good ship, and we have as good as murdered a poor dying 
girl.” 

^’Hold your tongue, ye fool!” cried Wardlaw, losing 
his san^oid in a moment, for he heard somebody at the 
door. 

It opened, and there stood a militaiy figure in % travelling 
cap — General BoUestoiL 
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CHAPTER XV* 

b As letcttae eggs liaTe actually two yolks, so Arthur Wardlaur 
I had two hearts ; aud at sight of Helen's fathoTi the baser one 
^ ceased to beat for a while. 

He ran to General Rolleston, diook him warmly by the 
hand, and welcomed him to England with sparkling eyes. 

It is pleasant to be so welcomed, and the stately soldimr re* 
turned his grasp in kind. 

''Is Helen with you, sir?'' said Wardlaw, making a move- 
meirt to go to the door : for he thought she must be outside 
in the cab. 

" No, she is not/' said General RoUeston. 

" There now," said Arthur, " that cruel father of mine has 
broken his promise, and carried her off to Elmtrees." 

At tliis moment Wardlaw senior returned, to tell Arthur he 
had been just too late to meet the Rollestons. Oh, here he 
is ! " said he ; and there were fresh greetings. 

" Well, but," said Arthur, “ where is Helen ?" 

" I think it is I who ought to ask that question," said 
Rolleston," gravely. " I telegraphed you at Elmtrees, thinkiag 
of course she would come with you to meet me at the station. 
It does not much matter, a few hours : but her not coming 
makes me uneasy, for her health was declining when she left 
me. How is my child, Mr. Wardlaw? Pray tell me the 
truth." 

Both the Wardlaws looked at one another^ and at General 
Rolleston, and the elder Wardlaw said there was certainly 
gome misunderstanding here. 

" We fully believed that your daughter was coining home 
with you in the Shannon." 

" Come home with me ? Why, of course not. She sailed 
three w^ks before me. Has she not arrived ?" 

replied old Wardlaw, " we have neither seen nor 
heard of her.'^ 

* Why, what dip did she sail in?” said Arthur. 

In am atgmx own ships— the Proserpine." 
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Artliur Wardlaw fixed on the speaker a gaxe full of horror; 
his jaw fell; a livid pallor spread over his features; he 
eoho^ in a hoarse whisper, ^'the Proserpine!” and turned 
his scared eyes upon Wylie, who was hiinself leaning against 
the wall, his stalwart frame beginning to tremble. 

*‘ The sick girl,” murmtia^^ Wylie, and a cold sweat 
gathered on his brow. 

General Bollesion looked from one to another with strange 
misgivings, which soon deepened into a sense of some terrible 
calamity ; for now a strong convulsion swelled Arthur Ward'* 
law’s heart; his face worked fearfully; and with a sharp and 
sudden my, he fell forward on the table, and his fether^s arm 
alone prevented him from sinking like a dead man on the 
floor. Yet though crushed and helpless, he was not iUsen* 
sible ; that blessing was denied him. 

General Rolleston implored an explanation. 

Wylie, with downcast and averted face, began to stammer 
a few disconnected and unintelligible words ; but old Wardlaw 
silenced him, and said, with much feeling, ** Let none but a 
father tell him. My poor, poor Mend — ^The Proseipine! 
How can I say it?” 

** Lost at sea,” groaned WyHe. 

At these fatal words the old warrior’s countenance grew 
rigid ; his large, bony hands gripped the back of* the c^uiir, 
on which he leaned, and were white with their own convulsive 
force ; and he bowed his head under the blow, without one 
word. 

His was an agony too great and mute to be spoken to ; and 
there was silence in the room, broken only by the hysterical 
moans of the miserable plotter, who had drawn down this 
calamity on his own head. He was in no state to be left 
alone ; and even the bereaved father found pity In his deso* 
late heart for one who loved his lost child so well ; and the 
two old men took him home between them, in a helfdess and 
pitiable conditicm. 
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Bin: ihifi utter prostration of Hb confederate be^an to alarm 
Wylie, and roxuse him to exertion, "ijsrtflnly, he wa» very 
sorry for what he had dpne, and would have mdoae it and 
forfeited his £2,000 in a moment, if he could. But, as ha 
could not undo the crime, he was all the more determined to 
reap the reward. Why that £2,000, for aught he knew, was 
the pnce of his soul } and he was not man to let his soul 
go gmtia. ^ 

He finished the rest of the brandy, and went after his men, 
to keep them true to him by promises ; but tlie next day he 
came to the office in Fenchurch Street, and asked anxiously 
for Wardlaw. Wardlaw had not arrived. He waited, but 
the mei'chiont never came ; and Michael told him, with con^ 
siderable anxiety, that this was the dSrst time his young 
master had missed coming this five years. 

In course of the day, several underwriters came in, with 
long faces, to verify the report which had now reached Lloyd^s, 
that the Proserpine liad foundered at sea. 

It is too true,” said Ml^ad ; and poor Mr. Wylie here 
Ims barely escaped with his life. He was mate of the ship, 
gentlemen.” 

Upon this, each visitor questioned Wylie, and Wylie 
returned the same smooth answer to all inquiries : one heavy 
gala after another had so tried the ship ^at her seams had 
and let in more water than all the exertions of the 
and passengers could discharge; at last, they had taken 
to the boats ; the long-boat Ixad been picked up : the cutter 
h|ld never been heard of since. 

VHiey nearly all asked after the ship’s log. 

I have got it safe at home,” said he. It was in his 
pocket all the time. 

Some asked him where'the other sorrivors were. He told 
them five had iffiipped on board the Maria, and three ware 
with him at Popliiri erne disabled by the hardships they had 
all endured. 
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Oae or two oomplained aagrily of Mr, WardlaW'S abaeac© 
at Buch a timO* 

Well, good gentlemeii/’ said Wylio, 1*11 tell ye* Mr. 
Wardlaw’s sweetheart was aboard the ship. He is a'inosl 
broken-hearted. He vallied her more than all the gold, that 
you may take your oath on/' 

This stroke, coming from a rough fellow in a pea-jacket, 
who looked as simple as he was cunning, sileii^ 
stranoe, and went far to disarm suspicion j and so |deaSed 
Mi<3iael Penfold, that he said, ** Mr. Wyfie, you are inter- 
ested in this business, would you mind going to Sfri War^- 
law's house, and asking what we are to do next? rilgiVe 
you his address, and a line, begging him to make an 
and see you. Euajjaess is.the heait'g Eh, dear, * 

Mr. Wylie, I have kitowTi grief too; and I think I should 
have gone mad when they sent my poor son. away, but fbr 
business, especially the summing-up of long columns, &c." 

This commission suited Mr. Wylie, who Was alarmed on 
his own account at Axiihur Wardlaw's absence from business. 
He called at the house in Eussall Square, and asked to 
Mr. Waxdlaw. 

The servant shook his head. ** You can't see him ; he i» 
very ill." 

ti Very ill," said Wylio. I'm sorry for that. * Well, but 
I shan’t make him any Worse ; and Mr. Penfold says I must 
see him. It is very particular, I tell you. He won’t thank 
you for refusing me, when he comes to hear of it." 

He said this very seriously ; and the servant, after a short 
hesitation, begged him to sit down in the passage a moment. 
He then went into the dining-room, and Portly reappeared, 
holding the door open. Out came, not Wardlaw junior, but 
Wardlaw senior. 

** My son is in no condition to receive you," said he, gravely;: 
** but I am at your service. What is your bunness ? " 

Wylie was t^en off his guard, and simmered out some- 
flung about the Shannon. 

The Shannon ! What have you to do with her t You 
belonged to the Proserpine." 

** Ay, sir ; but 1 had his orders to ship fcsriy dhests of lead 
and smdted copper on board the Shannon " 
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Ye see, «ir,” said Wylie, ** Mr. Wardlaw was particular 
Bhmt them, and I feel responsible like, having shipped them 
aboard another vessel.** 

^ Have you hot the captain’s receipt f** 

I have, sir, at home. But you could hardly read it 
for salt-water.” 

** Well,” said Wardlaw senior, ** I will direct our agent at 
Liverpool to look after them, and send them up at once to my 
cellars in Fenchurch Street. Forty chests of lead and copper, 
I think you said.” And he took a note of this directly. 
Wylie was not a Kttle dii ^mhted at. this unexpected turn 
things had taken ; but he”leld his tongue now, for fear of 
making bad worse. Wardlaw senior went on to say that he 
should have to conduct the business of the firm for a time, in 
spite of his old age and failing health. 

This annoimoemeat made Wylie perspire with anxiety, and 
his £2,000 seemed to melt away from him. 

^^But never mind,” said old Wardlaw; am very glad 
you came. In fact, you ore the very man I wanted to see 
My poor afilicted friend has asked after you several times. Be 
good enough to follow me.” 

He led the way into the dining-room, and there sat the 
sad father* in all the quiet dignity of calm, unfathomable 
lorrow. 

Another gentleman stood upon the rug with his back to the 
fire, waiting for Mr. Wardlaw; this was the family physician, 
who had just come down from Arthur’s bedroom, and had 
entered by another door, through the drawing-room. 

'' Well, doctor,” said Wardlaw, anxiously, whatjw^our 
report? ” ^ 

Kot 80 good as I could wish; but nothing to excite imme- 
diate alarm. Overtaxed brain, sir ; weakened and unable to 
support tJiis calamity. However, we hate reduced the fever; 
the symptoms of delirium have been checked, and 1 think we 
ahall escape brain fever, if he is kept quite quiet. I could not 
have said as much this morning.” 

The doctor then todk his leave, with a promise to call next 
mmming; and as soma as he was gone, Wardlaw turned to 
General Bolleston, and said, Here 4$ Wylie, sir. Come for- 
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ward» my xnan, and speak to tke General. He wants to know 
if you ean point out to him on the chart Ihe rery where 
the Proseipine was lost ? 

** Well, sir,” said Wylie, I think I could.” 

Ihe great chart of the Pacific was then spread out upon the 
table, and rarely has a chart been examined as this was, with 
the bleeding heart as well as the straining eye. 

The rough sailor became an oracle ; the Others hung upon 
his words, and followed his brown finger pn the chart with 
fearful interest* 

Ye see, sir,” said he, addressing the old merdmnt^ for 
there was something on his mind that made him avoid spe^*^ 
ing directly to General RoUeston, ** when we came out of 
Sydney, the wind being soutli and by east, Hiidson took the 
easterly course, instead of running through Cook’s Straits* 
The weather freshened from the same quarter, so that, with 
one thing and another, by when we were a month out, she 
was five hundred miles or so nor’ard of her true course. But 
that w^asn’t ail ; vrhen the leak gained on us, Hudson tun the 
ship three hundred miles by my reckoning to the nor’east ; 
and, I remember, the day before she foundered, he told me 
she was in latitude forty, and Easter Island bearing due 
north.” 

** Here is the spot, then,” said General RoUeston, and 
placed his finger on the spot. ^ 

Ay, sir,” said Wylie, addressing the merchant; ‘^but 
she ran about eighty-five miles after that, on an easterly 
course — no — wind on her starboard quarter — and being deep 
in the water, she’d make lee way— say eighty-two miles, 
nor’ -east by east.” 

The General took eighty-two miles off the scale, with a pair 
of dividers, and set out that distance on the chart. He held 
the instrument fixed on the point thus obtained. 

Wylie eyed the point, and after a moment’s oonsideratiGn, 
nodded his head. 

** There, or thereabouts,” he said, in a low voice, and looking 
at the merchant. 

A pause ensued, and the two old men examined the speck 
priok^ on the map, as if it wore the waters covering the 
Proserpine. 
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New sir,*’ said Ilolleston, iarace the cotiree of the boats;’* 
and he handed Wylie a pencil. 

Hie sailor slowly averted his head, but stretched out his 
hand «Ud took it, and traced two lines, the one short and 
®tr£>ig‘ht, running nearly north-east. ^'That’s the way the 
cutter leaded when we lost her in the night.” 

The other line ran parallel to the first for half an inch, 
then turning, bent backwards, and ran due south. 

“ This was mr course,” said Wylie. 

General Rolleston looked up, and said, Why did you 
desert the cutter?” 

The mate looked at old Wardlaw, and, after some hesita- 
tion, replied, “ After we lost sight of her, the men with me 
declfired that we could not reach either Juan Fernandez or 
Valparaiso with our stock of provisions, and insisted on 
standing for the sea track of Australian liners between the 
Horn and Sydney.” 

This explanation was received in dead silence, Wylie 
fidgeted, and his eye wandered round the room. 

General Rolleston applied his compasses to the chart, I 
find that the Proserpine was not 1000 miles from Easter 
Island. Why did you not make for that land ? ” 

^‘We had no charts, sir,” said Wylie to the merchant, 
** and Fm ho navigator^ 

I see no land laid down hereaway, north-east of the 
spot where the ship went down,” 

"No,” replied Wylie, "that’s what the men said when 
they made me ’bout ship.” 

" Then why did you lead the way north-east at all ? ” 

" Pm no navigator,” answered the man, sullenly. 

He then suddenly stammered out. " Ask my men what 
W 0 went through. Why, sir, (to Wardlaw) I can hardly 
believe that I am alive, and sit here talking to you about 
this cursed business. And nobody offers me a drop of any- 
thing.” 

Warsaw potired him out a tumbled of wine. His browa 
hand trembled a little, and he gulped the wine down like 
water. 

General Eolleston gave Mr. Wardlaw a look, and Wylie 
was dismiseed. Be slouched down the street, all iu a cold 
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perq>iration; but etill diugiug to Mb £2,000^ though small 
WBA uow his hope of ever seeing it. 

When he was gone, Qenei^ RoUeston paced that large 
and gloomy room iu sileuoe. Wardlaw eyed him with the 
greatest interej^^ but avoided speaking to him. At last he 
stopped short, and stood ereoti as veterans halt^ and pointed 
down at the c^art. 

m start at once for that spot/* said he. PR gO iu the 
next ship bound to Valparaiso ; iliere I*IL charter a small 
vessel, aiid ransack those waters for some trace of my poor 
lost girl.’* ' 

** Can you think of no better way than that?” said old 
Wardlaw, gently, and with a slight tone of reproadh. * 

“No — not at this moment. Oh, yes, by the bye, the 
Greyhound and Dreadnought are going out to survey the 
islands of the Pacific. I have interest enough to get a berth 
in the Greyhound.” 

“ What 1 go in a Government ship ! under the orders of a 
man, under 5ie orders of another man, under the orders of a 


Board, Why, if you heard our poor girl was aHve upon a 
rock, the Dreadnought would be sure to run up a bunch of 
rod tape to the fore that moment to recall the Greyhound, and 
the Greyhound would go back. No,” said he, rising sud- 
denly, and confi:onting the General* and with the (jolour 
mounting for once in his sallow face, you sail in no bottom 
but one freighted by Wardlaw A Son, and the captain shall 
be under no orders but yours. We have bought the steam 
sloop Springbok, 700 tons* I’ll victual her for a year, man 
her well, and you shall go out in her in less than a week. I 
give you my hand on that,” 

They grasped hands. 

But this sudden warmth and tenderness coming from a 
man habitually cold, overpowered the stout genm-al. “ What, 
Bir,” he faltered ; “ your own son lies in danger, yet your heart 
goes so with me — such goodness — ^it is too much for me.” 

“ No, no,” faltered the merchant^ affected in his turn ; “ it 


is nothing. Your poor girl was coming home in tliat cursed 
ship to marry my son* Yes, he lies ill for love of her ; God 
help him and me too ; but you most of all* Don’t, General; 
don't ! We have got work to do ; we must b« brave, sii; 
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bmTB I BAy, luid tmcipm AL, my friend^ you and 

X are of cue ago ; uud this is a heavy blow^ Ibr us : and we 
ate friends no more ; it has made us brothers : she was to be 
my (diild as well as yonrs ; weU» now she is my child, and our 
they bleed together/* At this, tlie truth must be told, 
the tWo stout old men embraced one another like two wompn, 
and cried together a little* 

But that was soon over with such men as these. Tliey sat 
together and plunged into the ^otails of the expedition, and 
they talked themselves into hope. 

In a week the Springbok st^med down the Channel on ah 
errand inspired by love not reason; to cross one mighty 
oceoni and grope for a lost daughter in another. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Wb return to the cutter, and her living freight. 

After an anxious but brief consultation, it was agreed that 
their best chance was to traverse as many miles of water as 
possible, while the wind was fair ; by this means tliey would 
increase their small chance of being picked up, and also of 
falling in with land, and. would, at all events, sail into a 
lovely climate where intense cold was unknown, and gales of 
wind imootnmom 

Mr. Hasel advised them to choose a skipper, and give liim 
absolute power, especially over the provisions. They assented 
to this. He then riK^-ommended Cixiper for that post. But 
they had not fatliorneil the sterling virtues of that t aciturn 
seaman ; so they offered the commwd to Welch^ instead. 

‘^Me put myself over Sam Cooper!'* s?iid he; ^^not likely.” 

Then their choice fell upon Michael Morgan. The other 
sailors* names were Prince, Fenner, and Mackintosh. 

Mr. liassel urged Morgan to put ilfhe crew and passengers 
on short altowance at once, vi*. ; two biscuits a day, and four 
iable^spoousftd of water: but Morgan was a common sailor; 
he could iiot see clemrly very far ahead ; and, moreoveri his 
eim ^appetite ^mtaracted t^ advice ; he dealt out a pound 
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at bisouit andi am rnumce of bam to eadk percKm, might and 
morming, and a pint of water in the course of tiie day. 

Mr. Hazel declined bis share of the ham, and begged Hiss 
BoUestom, so earnestly, not to toimh it, that She ^eld^ a mlemt 
comj^amce. . ^ 

Omthe fourth day the sailors were all ib good s|»irits, 
though the provisions were now very low. ^ey eve^ liamg> 
and simn yams. This was partly owing to tlm beauty of & 
weather. 

On the fifth day Morgan ^nnOamced that he could onli>^ 
serve out one biscuit per day : and this sudden decbme caused ^ 
some dissatisfaction and alarm. 

Next day, the water ran so low, that only a tea^oonfhl 
was served out night and morning. 

There were murmurs and forebodings. 

In all heavy trials and extremities some mom or other . 
reveals great qualities, that were latent in him, ay, hidden 
from himself. And this general observation was verified on 
the present occasion, as it had been in the Indian mutiny, and 
many other crises. Hazel came out 

He encouraged tlie men, out of hm multifaiious stores of 
learning. He related at length stories of wrecks fiuid suffer- 
ings at sea ; which, though they had long been in print, were 
most of them new to tliese poor fellows. He told them, 
among the rest, w^hat the men of the Bona Dea, waterlogged 
at sea, had sufiered — ^twelve days without any food but a 
rat and a kitten — ^}^et had all survived. lie gave tliem soma 
details of the Wager, tlie Grosveuor, the Corbin, the Medusa; 
but, above all, a most minute account of the Bounty, and 
Blights wonderful voyage in an open boat, short of provisions. 
He moralised on this, and showed his fellow-Bufieiera it was 
discipline and seif-donial from the first, that had enabled those 
hungry spectres to survive, and to traverse two thousand jSiglit 
hundred miles of water, in those very seas; and that im spite 
of hunger, thirst, disease, and rough w^eatlier. 

By these means he diverted their minds, in. some degree 
from their own ealamity, and ttmght them the lesson they 
most needed. 

The poor fdlows listened with more interest than you eou!d 
have thought iKmible uxider the |)odily distress 
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MAm BoUeaton's hsasd tiraUed cfH Urn iiamtor ^th 
wondw. 

ir<^ learning B3cA fortitude, strexigtfaeDed Lj th<>se great 
edEaia^les loarxuBg fiuruialiea, mamtai^ a superiority, mm 
. iti ^0 middle of the Paoifie ; and not the rough saflots enljr, 
hut the lady, who had reje^ed and eeomed hie lore, hung 
upm the hrave atadent’e words : she Was oompelled to loA 
up^ with wonder, to the man she had hated and despised in 
h^ hours of ease. 

On the sixth day the provirions failed entirely. Not a oanijri 
of bread : not a drop of water. 

At 4 p.M,, several flying fish, driven into the air by the 
dolph^ and cat fish, fell into the sea again near the boat, 
and one struck the sail aharply, and fell into the boat. It 
was divided, and devoured raw, in a moment. 

The next morning the^wind fell, and, by noon, the ocean 
became like glass. 

The hwrora of a storm have been often painted ; but who 
has described, or Oan describe, Uie horrors of a calm, to a 
boat-load of hungry, thirsty creatures, whose only chances of 
salvation or relief are wind and rain ? 

The beautiful, remorseless, sky, was one vault of purple, 
witil a great flaming jewel in the centre, whose vertical rays 
struck, and parched, and scotched, the living sufferers; and 
blistered, and baked, the boat itself, so that it hurt their hot 
hands to touch it : the l>oautiftd, remorseless ocean was one 
sheet of glciss, that glared in their bloodshot eyes, and re- 
flected the intolerable heat of heaven upon these poor wretches, 
who were gnawed to death with hunger; and their raging 
thirst was fiercer stSl. 

Towards sffemdon of the eighth day. Mackintosh dipped 
a vessel in the sea, with the manifest intention of drinHng 
tiie salt wafer. 

cried Harel, in great agitation; and the 
others sshmd him, and oyerpowm^ him r he cursed them 
wi& curses, that Miss Bolleaton put her fingers 

ife l^ ears, and riiuddered from head to feoi Even tiffs was 

' \4 the mi^ and iaid ffs 

Mir. Hafel kmeeled down and 
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prajefl lottd and fytrmiij; aad, irhile &epvaj^ ibe forioiM 
crks aubsided for a while, and de^ groana were heaid: 
He prayed for food^ for rain, for wind, for Pati^ee^ 

Ihe men w^ not eo &r gone but they iKmld noan^ 
to say Amen.” 

He rose from his kne^^ and gathered the pale fimes^ the 
men together in one glance ; and saw that intense oapressieaL 
of agony, which physical pain can mould with men^s leatuMii; 
and then he strained his eyes over the brassy icaiaon; b# ne- 
doud, no veil of vapour was visible. 

** Water, water everywhere, but not a drop to diink/* 

**M'e must be mad,** he cried, '^to die of thirsi^ with^ 
this water round us,** 

His invention being stimulated by this idea, and his owtk' 
dire need, he eagerlj’^ scanned every thing in the boat, and 
his eyes soon lighted on two objects, disconnected in them* 
selves, but it struck hhn he could use them in combination. 
These w^ere a common glass bottle, and Miss Rollesten’s life- 
preserving jnelcot, that served her for a couch. He drew this 
garment over his knees, and considered it attentively; thmi 
untwisted the brass nojszle through which the jacket was in- 
flated, and so left a tube, some nine inches itk length, hanging 
down from the neck of the garment. 

He now applied his breath to the tube, and the Jacket 
swelling rapidly proved that the whole rec^gtftsiou. wes air- 
tight. 

He then allowed the air to escape. Next, he took the 
bottle and filled it with water from the sea ; then he inserted, 
with some difficulty, and great care, the neck of the bottle 
into the orifice of the tube : this done, be detached ffie wiiw 
of the braes nozasle, and whipped the tube firmly toumi the 
neck of the bottle. 

Now, liglit a fire,** he cried ; m matter wlmt If eoets,^^ 

The fore thwart was chopped up, attd a fire soon spluttered 
and spaxkled, for ten eager hands were feeding it : the bottle 
was then itoipend^ it, and, in due course, the salt-wat^ 
boiled and threw off vapour, and the beily of ffie jacket began 
to hbave and stir, fiaadl then fiirew cold' water upon the 
cfiMidde. to it irlato «aeedrjy*S»6d 
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tibiO 'babljlin^ bdttle and swelling bag, his spirits rose, and he 
took occasion to e3q)lain that what was now going on under 
their eyes was, aft^ all, only one of the great processes of 
Nature, done upon a small scale* “The clouds,” said he, 
ane but vapours drawn from the sea, by the heat of the sun : 
these clouds are cotn|K)sed of fresh water, and so the steam we 
are now raising from salt-water will be fresh. We can't 
make w^hiskey, or brew beer, lads ; but, thank Heaven, we 
can brew water; and it is worth all other liquors ten times 

ioJdy>- ^ 

A wild “ Hurrah ! ” greeted these words* 

But every novel experiment seems doomed to fail, or meet 
witii some disaster. The water in the bottle had been re- 
duced too low, by vaporisation, and the bottle burst suddenly, 
with a loud report. That report was followed by a pittjous 
wail. 

Hazel turned pale at this fatal blow : but recovering him- 
gelf^ he said, “That is unfortunate; but it wa^ 
whOeJiiiajBted : give me the baler; anH, Miss llolleston, can 
you lend me a thimble ? ” 

The tul>e of the life-preserver was held over the baler, and 
out trickled a small quantity of pure water, two thimblesful 
a-piece. Even that, as it passed over their swollen tongues 
and parched swallows, was a heavenly relief; but, alas, the 
supply was then exhausted. 

Next day hunger seemed uppermost, and the men gnawed 
and chewed their tobacx^ *j)ouches ; and two caps, that had 
been dressed with the hair on, were divided for food, 

None Was given to Mr. Haa^d or Miss Rollestoa ; and this, 
to do the poor creatures justice, was the first instance of 
partiality tlm sailors had shown. 

The lady, tliough tormented with hunger, was more mgg- 
naifimhus; she oilered to divide tlie contents of her li^e 
medic&e chest; and &e globules were all devoured in a 

And now tixeir tortures were aggravated by the sight of 
abtkndance. They drifted over coral rocks, at a ooxisiderable 
d^p%/but the Water was so exquisitely riear that tlieyaaif 
mthom# down. They discerned small fish drifting over ' 
Ihe looked like a driving doud, so vast was 
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didr number ; and evei^ now and then iihere was a actuiy 
among them, and pmqunaoawd dog-fiah broke in and feasted 
on them. AU this thej saw, yet could not catch one of those 
billions for their liyes. Thua thi^ were i^ntaliaed aS well as 
starved. 

Ihe next day was like the last, with this difference, that 
the sufferers could no longer endure their torments in silence. 

The lady moaned constantly ; the sailors groaned, la- 
mented, and cursed. 

The sun baked, and blistered ; and the water glared 

The sails being tiseless, the sailors rigged them as an 
awning, and salt water was constantly thrown over nhem. 

Mr. Hoiiel took a baler and dren^ed his own eh^thes and 
Miss Rolleston's uj)o tliei" bodies. This relieved the hdl of t 
thirst in some degree : but the sailors could not be persuaded 
to practise it. 

In the afternoon Hazel took Miss RoUeston's Bible from 
her- wasted hands, and read aloud the forty-second Psalm. 

When he had done, one of the sailor's asked him feo pass 
the Bible forward. He did so; and in half-an-hour the 
leaves were returned him ; the vellum binding had been cat 
off, divided, and eaten. 

He looked piteously at the leaves, and, after a while, fell 
upon his knees, and prayed silently. • 

He rose, and, wdth Miss Rolleston’s consent, offered the 
men the leaves as well. It is the Bread of Life for men’s 
souls, not tlieir bodies,” said he. “ But God is merciml : I 
think he will forgive yoxi ; for your n;^ is bitter.” 

Cooper replied that the binding was man’s, but the pages 
wore God’s; and, either for this or another more obvious 
reason, the leaves were declined for food. 

All tliat afternoon Hazel was making a sort of rough spoon 
out of a fragment of wood. 

The night that followed was darker than usual, and, about 
midnight, a hand was laid on Helen RoUeston^s shoulder, and 
a voioe whispered,. “ Hush ! say nothing. I have got some- 
thing for you.” 

At tho same time, something sweet and deliciouriy fragrant^ 
was put to her lips ; riie opened her mouth, and received a 
Spoonful of m armal ade. Never did marmalade taste like that 
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li Hke Aniibrosia orer Her palate, and 

OffWirdlieired Im tkroal m soii^e slij^t degree l)j the 

ealiv^a it exeited. 

Kature could uot be remetod; her body took whateTor he 
g$m* But her high mind rebdded. 

^ Oh; how base I am/* said she, and 

**Wby, U is your own/* said he, soothingly^ took it 
out of your cabizi expressly for you.** 

At least, oblige me by eating some yourself, sir/* said 
Helexi; *^or (with a sudden burst) 1 will die ere I touch 
another morsel/* 

I feel the threat, Miss RoUeston; but I do not need it, 
for I am very, very hungry. But no ; if I take any, I must 
divide it all with them. But if you will help me i nurip the 
jadcet, I will suck the inside — after you/* 

Helen gased at him, and wondered at the man, and at the 
strange love which had so bitterly offended her, wlien she was 
surrounded by comforts ; but now it extorted her respetit. 

They unripped the jacket, and found some moisture left. 
They sucked it, and it was a wonderful, an incredible relief to 
their parched gullets. 

The next day was a fearful one. Not a cloud in the sky to 
give hope of rain j the air so light, it only just moved them 
along ; and the sea glared, and the sun beat on the poor 
wretches, now tortured into madness with hunger and thirst. 

The body of man, in this dire extremity, can suffer internal 
agony as acute as any that can be indicted on its surface by 
the knife ; and the erics, the screams, the groans, the prayers, 
the curses, intermiugled, that issued from the boat, ware not 
to be distinguislied from the cries of men horribly wounded 
in battle, or wriHung under some terrilie operation in 
imspitala. 

Oh/ was terrible and piteous to see and hear the boat* 
load of ghastly victims^ with hollow cheeks, and wild-beast 
eyas^ go groaning, . cursing, and shrieking loud, upon that 
fiiir sea, below that purple vault and glorious sun. 

Toward afternoon, the sailors got together, forward, and 
hlb Hindi and Miss BoUe^n alone in the stem, gave 

Itim ijan opportunity of speaking to her confiden&By, He 
adfeuta^ of % and aaid, *^Miss RoUeston, I wish to 
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aoktcmlt you. Aui I juitifiad iu saoteliug toLtumalada My 
longur ? There h ueeidy a a-pieee.^^ 

No/* said ** divide it amongst &em ail. Oiu if I 

had only a woman beside me, to pxfay with, and ery wi&, and 
die with: for die we must.” 

I am aot so sure of that,” said Haael, faintly, but with a 
eo<d fortitude all his own. '^Experienoe proves ihid the 
human body can subsist a prodigious time on very litde food i 
and saturating the clothes with water is, 1 Iqptow, the best way 
to allay thirst. And women, thank hWen, last hmger JIftM <> 
men, under privations/* 

I shaU nc^ last long, sir,” said HelM. ^^Look at thteir 
eyes/’ 

** What do you mean ?” 

I mean that those men there are going to kill me/' 


CHAPTER XVHL 

Hazei. thought her reason was going; and, instead of 
looking at the men’s eyes, it was h^’s he examined, fiut no; 
the sweet cheek was white, the eyes had a feariul hoUoW all 
round them, but, out of that care, the light hazel i^e, preter- 
naturally large, but calm as ever, looked out, full of fortitude, 
resignation, and reason. 

'‘Don’t look at nrs,” said she, quietly; “but take an 
opportunity and look at them. They mean to kill me.” 

Hazel looked fortively round ; and, being enlightened in 
part by the woman’s intelligence, he observed that some of 
the men were aotually glaring at himself and Helen BoHeston, 
in a dreadftd way. There was a rema^fkable change in their 
eyes rince he looked last. The pupils seemed diminished, the 
whites enlarged; and, in a word, the characteristics of 
humanity had, somehow, died out of those bloodshot orbs, and 
the animal alone shone in them now ; l^e wild beast, driven 
desperate by hunger. 

Whatf he saw, coupled witti Helen’s positive interpretaticm 
of it, was truly Bickenmg. 

These men w^ere six, and he but They had all 
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Itnd cmlj m old penkotfe &at be mm 

lo double up, or break off, if a blow were dealt with it 

Himsked himaelf, iu utter terror, wliat on earth he sho^d do. 

The ffrst thiDg eeemed to be to join the men, and loam 
their minda : it might also be aa wdl to prevent this eeeret 
e<mf6ren0e from going further. 

He went forward boldly, though sick at heart,' and said, 

Well, my lads, what is it?” 

The men were rilent directly, and looked sullenly down, 
avoiding his eye ; yet not ashamed. 

In a situation so terrible, the senses are sharpened; and 
Hazel dissected, in his mind, this sinister look, and saw that 
Morgan, Prince, and Mackintosh vfere hostile Jo Jjim. 

But Welch and CSooper he hoped were sSIT friendly. 

Sir,” said Fenner, civilly but doggedly, we are come to 
this now, that one must die, for the others to live : and the 
greater part of us are for casting lots all round, and let every 
man, and every woman too, take their chance. That is fair, 
Sam, isn’t it?” 

It is fair,” said Cooper, with a terrible doggedness. *'But 
it is hard,” he added. 

Harder that seven shonld die for one,” said Mackintosh. 
“ No, no : one must die for the seven.” 

Hazel* represented, with all the force language possesses, 
that w'hat they meditated was a ciime, the fatal result of 
which was known by experience. 

But th^ heard in ominous silence. 

Hazel went back to Helen RoUeston : and sat down right 
before her, 

** Well 1” said she, with supernatural calmness. 

You were mistaken,” said he. 

“ Then why have you placed yourself between them and 
me. No; no; their eyes have told mo th^hayg..j4|iglrf 
^ out. But what does it matter ? We poor creaturesi&e 
^1 to die ; and that one is the happiest that dies first, and 
dies unstained by such a crime. I heard every ward ym mU, 

Hasel Oast a pteous look on her, and, finding he oouH no 
hmger deceive W as to their danger, and being weakened by 
4mine, fell to toembling and crying. 
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Helen Bolleston looked at him with cah& and gentle piiy« 
For a moment^ the patient fortitude of a woman made her a 
hraTO null’s superior. 

Night name, and, for the first time, Hazel claimed two 
portions of the nun ; one for himself; and one for Miss BoL 
leston. 

He then returned aft, and took the helm. He loes^aed 
BO as to be ready to unship it in a moment, and ubO it as a 
weapon. , 

The men huddled together forward ; and it was easy to eeo 
that tlie boat was now divided into two hostile camps. 

Hazel sat quaking with his hand on the helm, fearing an 
attack every moment. 

Both he and Helen listened acutdy, and about three 
o’clock in the morning, a new incident occurred, of a terrible 
nature. 

Mackintosh was heard to say, Serve out the rum, no 
allowance,” and the demand was instantly complied with^ by 
Morgan. 

Then Hazel touched Miss EoUeston on the shoulder, and 
insisted on her taking half what was left of the marmalade : 
and he took the other half. The time was gone by for 
economy : what they wanted now was strengtii, in case the 
wild beasts, maddened by drink, as well as hunger, should 
attack tliem. , 

Already the liquor had begun to tell, and wild hallos and 
yells, and even fragments of ghastly songs, mingled with the 
groans of misery, in the doomed boat. 

At sunrise tliere was a great swell upon the water, with 
sharp gusts at intervals ; and on the horizon, to windward,, 
might be observed a block spot in the sky, no bigger than a 
fly. But none saw that; Hazers eye never left the raving 
wretches in the forepart of the boat; Cooper and Welch sat in 
gloomy despair amidships; and the others were huddled 
together forward, encouraging each other to a desperate act, 

It was about eight o’clock in the morning, Helen Bolleston 
awoke from a brief doze, and said, Mr. Hazel, I have had a 
strange dream. I dreamed there was food, and plenty of it, 
s outside of this boat.” 

(t^i^piule these strange words were yet in her mouth, tiitee of 
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Hie anddeiily tom Up w^th Imim draiimi mA oym 
oi mufiler, mA aft aa ftat m &eir asiftebled 

%N0(ii«a aould, 

ut1;ei«4 Q l 0 ^d cry, ^'Wdcjil Cacvper] wilj yau aao 

bjatebered?^’ aud tom to his feet, 

Ohoper put out hie anu to stop Mackintosh, but iras too 
lai^ He did stop Morgan, howerer, and said, Come, none 
of that; no foul play 

Irritated by this unexpected resistance, and maddened by 
drink, Morgan tamed on Cooper and stabbed him; he sank 
down irith a groan. On this Welch gave Morgan a fearftil 
gash, dividlx^ his j iylar , and was stabbed, in reitim, by 
Pzinoe, but not severel^T these two grappled and rolled over 
one another, stabbing and cursing at the bottom of the boat; 
meantime, Hasd hi^ unshipped the helm, and Mackintosh 
was received by him with a point blank tlirust in the face 
from it that staggered him, thougli a very powerful man, and 
drove him backwards against the mast; but, in delivering 
ilnii dirust, Hazel’s foot slipped, and he fell with great 
iMmm on lus head and arm; Mackintosh recovered himself, 
and sprang upon the stem thwart with his knife up and 
gleaming over Helen RoUeston. Hazel w rilhed round where 
he lay, and struck him desperatdy on the knee with the helm. 
Ihe poon woman knew only how to suffer; she cyw^ ed ii 
little, and put up two feeble haods. 

The knife descended. 

Bill not upon that oowi^mg ff guro. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A rippling line uponlho water hadfor some little time 

lieen coming down from the east with great rapidity: but, bent 
m. blOjOdy work, the crew had not observed it. The boat heeled 
wver upder the sudden ^st ; but Mackintosh had already lost 
his foiGi^iig under Ham’s blow, and the boom striking hdui 
wuddetily almost at the same mcunent, he went clean over ttm 
gunwale into tlm im; he abruckit with ^ knife first. 

All their lives ymo now gone if Coo;^, who had already 
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rdocrreted his liad not immediately out &e aheet until Ide 
knife; there was m ti|ae to slack it; au 4 ee it Bie \ 

lower part of the sail was drench^ and the boat fall A 
water. 

‘‘ Ship the helm,** he roared. 

The boat rigbt^ directly the eh^ was out^ the w# saii 
flapped furiously, and the boat having way da h^r yielded to 
the helm and wriggled slowly away before the whiatliag 
wind. 

Mackintoi^ rose a few yards astam, and swam after the 
boat, with great glaring eyes; the loose Sail was not drawing, 
but the wind moved the boat onward. However, Mackintsash 
gained slowly, and Basel held up an oar like a spear, mid 
shouted to him that he must promise solemnly to ^ego 4|}1 
violence, or lie should never come on board alive. 

Mackintosh opened his mouth to reply; but, at the same 
moment, his eyes suddenly dilated in a fearful way, and he 
went under water, with a gurgling my. Yet, not like one 
drowning, but wdth a jerk. 

The mxt moment there was a great bubbling of the water, 
as if di^laoed by some large creatures struggling below, and 
then the surfece w*is stained with blood. 

And, lest there should be any doubtas to the wretched man’s 
fate, tlie huge back £m of a monstrous shark came /men a&er, 
gliding round and round the rolling boat, awaiting the next 
victim. 

Now, while the water was yet stained with his life Hood, 
who, hurrying to kill, had met a violent death, the unwounded 
sailor, Fenner, excited by the fracas, broke forth into singj^g, 
and so completed the horror of a wild and awful scene: for 
still while he shouted, laughed, and sang, the shark swam 
calmly round and roimd, and the boot crept on, her white 
sail bespattered with blood-r-whioh was mot so before— and 
in her bottom lay one man dead as a stc^; and two poor 
wretches, Prince and Welch, their short-lived feud composed 
for ever, sat openly sucking their bleeding wounds, to quench, 

a /moment, their intolerable thirst 

little do we, who never pass a single wijkout bits 
or f^p,‘know the ^ extremities- 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Alt last Cooper ordered Fenner to hold his. jaw, and oome 
aft and h elp sail the boat. 

But the being now stark mad, took no notice of the 
order. His madness grew on him, and took a turn by no 
means uncommon in these cases. He saw before him sump- 
tuous feasts, and streams of fresh water flowing. These he 
began to describe with great volubility and raptuio, etnajjking 
his 1^8, and exulting ; and so he wi^nt^'^oh tantalizing them 
till noon. 

Meantime, Cooper asked Mr. Hazel if he could sail the 
boat. The squall had passed, and tlie breeze was now stea^ly 
from the soutli-w'est. 

can steer,*' said Hazel, ‘*but that is all. My right 
arm is benumbed.” 

The silvery voice of Helen Rolleston then uttered brave 
and welcome words. ** I will do whatever you tell me, Mr. 
Cooper.” 

Long life to you, miss ! ” said the wounded seaman. He 
then directed her how to reef the sail, and splice the sheet 
which he had been obliged to cat ; and in a ufoSS, to sail the 
boat ; which she did with some little assistance from Hazel. 

And so they all depended upon her, whom some of them 
had been for killing : and the blood-stained boat glided before 
wind. 

At two F.M. Fenner jumped suddenly up, and looking at 
the sea with rapture, cried out, Aha ! my boys, here's a 
beautiful green meadow ; and there's a sweet brook with bul- 
rushes: green, green, green! Let's have a roll among the 
dairies.^' And, in a moment, ere any of his stiff and wounded 
idbipmatjes could put out a hand, he ^rew himself on liis back 
upW the i^ater, and sunk for ever, with ‘inexpressible rapture 
m his oorpse-Hhe feoe. 

A feeble groan was the only tributcy^se who remained 
behind could afford him. 
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At three tm, Mr, Hazd happoaed to look over the weather* 
dde of the boat, aa she heeled to leeward under a smart 
breeze, and he saw a shell or two fastened to her side, about 
eleven inches above her keel. He looked again, and gave a 
loud hurrah. ** B arnac les ! bamades ! ’* he see 

them sticking.*’ ' 

He leaned over, and, with some diificuli^, detached one, 
and held it up. 

It was not a bamade, but a curious oblmig shell*fish, open 
at one end. 

At sight of this, thcj wounded forgot their wounds, and 
leaned over the boat's side, detaching the shell-fish with thdr 
knives. They broke them with the handles of their knives, 
and devoured the fish. They were os thick as a man’s finger, 
and about an inch long* and as sweet as a nut. It seems 
that in the long calm these shell-fish had fastened on Qie 
boat. More than a hundred of them were taken off her 
weather-side, and evenly divided. 

Miss Rolleaton, at Hazers earnest request, ate only six, and 
these very slowly, and laid the rest by. But tlie sailors 
could not restrain themselves; and Prince, in particular, 
gorged himself so fiercely that he turned purple in the face, 
and began to breathe very hard. 

That black speck on tlio horizon, had grom By noon to 
a beetle, and by three o’clock to something more like an 
elephant, and it now diffused itself into a huge black cloud, 
that gradually overspread the heavens ; and, at last, about 
half-an-hour before sunset, came a peculiar chill, and thmu in 
due course, a drop or two fell upon the parched wretJitei. 
They sat, less like animals than like plants, all stretclnr^ 
towards their preserver. 

Their eyes were turned up to the clouds, so were their open 
mouths, and their arms and hands held up towards it. 

The drops increased in number, and praise went up to 
heaven in return. 

Patter, patter, patter ; down came a eiiower, a rain*-**a 
heavy, steady rain. 

With (sries of joy, they put out ©very vessel to catch it; 
they lowered the ©ail, and putting ballast in the centre,, 
bellied it into a gimt vessel to cat(h it They used all their 
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aiM»» oebTiMi to eateb it. They filled the wto cask 
^ fined the keg that had held the fetal epmt ; “‘d ^ ^ 
tiS wete suddng the wet oaaeaa a»d 
■tXii -TOiy hands and garments on whufe the life-giYiog 

^'to^ey'wttheir little sail again, and prayed for land to 
Him who had sent them wind and rain. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Th® breeae declined at sunset; but it rained at inter^ 
during the night; and by ihe morning they were somewhat 

had Tisitod them again during the night. Prince 
was discovered dead and cold; his wounds were mere 
sm-atehes, and there seems to he no doubt that 
goigi^' himself wife m^., food tlli».,.h“f JiyMe® 

a day of com paratWe bodily oomf^, 
hut mental distress, especially to Miss Kolieston and Mr. 

**Tow thkt this lady and gentleman were no longer 
to madness by physical suffering, their higher 
resumed their natural force, and fee miswable contents of fee 
Ea.atained boat ahofeed them terribly. Two corpses and 

Haael, however, Boon came to one reaolutiOT, and l^t 
was to read fee fenmal service ovm ^ dead, and fe®^* 

mit them to the deep. He deolated h» intention, and Coo^. 

who, feough wounded, and apps^tly sinking, was still 
■kinwer of the boat, acquiesced readily. 

h^Has4 took fee dens' men's knives and their money rot 
cS feeh- pockets, and read the burial s^ wer fej® i ^ 
*ei« fefe ^ ^ oMomooyper- 

fermed, he aA4««wS> few wor& to fee survivors, 

^m 4 6fe«d# brofeera m affliction, we on|^t aol to 

mercy far ou^wBSt oriw 

^ «»ai toferi^ But we «»iw* 
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forbidden to hope for others. Those, who ere now gone^, weiw 
guilty o£ a terrible crime; but then they were tempted 

their flesh oonld liear ; and they recei'red their punish^ 
here on earth : we may tlu^efore hope they will eiieape 
ptmiehment hereafter. And it is for us to profit by their fote, 
and boW to Heaven^s will : even when they drew their knives^ 
food in plenty was within their reach, and the signs of wind 
were on the sea, and of rain in the sky. Let m be mim 
patient than they were, and place our — ^What is &at 

upon the water to leeward ? A piece of wood floating ?** 
Welch stood up and looked. ** Can’t make it out. Steer , 
alongside it, miss, if you please/’ And he crept forward. 

Presently he became excited, and directed those in the 
stem how to steer the boat dose to the object without going 
over it. He begged them all to be silent. He leaned over 
the boat side as they neared it. He clutched it Suddenly 
with both hands, and flung it into the boat with a shout ^ 
triumph; but sank exhausted by the effort. 

It was a young Jurde ; and being asleep on the water, or 
inexperienced, had allowed them to capture it. 

This was indeed a godsend : twelve pounds of s ueciden t 
meat. It was instantly divided, and Mr. Hass^el contrived, 
with some diiEculty, to boil a portion of it. He enjoyed it 
greatly; but Miss Rdleston showed a curious auli violent 
antipathy to it, scarcely credible under the circumstances. , 
Not so the sailors. They devoured it raw, what they could 
vget at all. Cooper could only get down a mouthful or two:, 
he had received his death wound, and was manifestly sinking. 

He revived, however, from time to time, and spoke chilli- 
fully, whenever he spoke at all. Welch informed him of 
every incident that took place, however Then he 

would nod, or utter a syllable or two. . 

On being told that they were passing through sehw^, he 
expressed a wish to see some of it, and, when he had, examined 
it, he said to Hazel, Keep up your heart, sir; you are not a 
hundred miles ftom land.’’ He ad(fod g^y# after a panse> 

** but I am bound for another port” 

Atout five in &e afternoon, Weldbi name with 

in his eyes, to Sam wa# juift goi% fo s% hb ^14 

and had 
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Tlug' -w^t to him direotly, and Haad took hia hand, and 
eachorted him to foi^vo oil his enemies. 

« Han’t a got none,” -was the reply. 

Haad then, alter a few words of reli^ons exhortation ana 
cjmiWt asked him if he could do anything for him. 

“Ay,” aaid Cooper, solemnly. “ Got pen and ink aboard, 

a pen<nl,”8aid Hden, earnestly; then te^nUy, 

oh, dear ! it is to make hia will.’* After searching in vain 
for paper she offered her prayer-book, which had two blank 
leaves under each cover. 

The dying man saw it, and rose into that remarkaoie 
energy, wliioh sometimes precedes the departure of the soul. 

Write I ” said he, in his deep, full tones. 

‘'I, Samuel Cooper, able seaman, am going to slip my 
^ cable, and sail into the presence of my Maker.” 

He waited till this was written. 

And so I speak the truth.” 

The ship Proserpine was destroyed wilful.” 

** The men had more oUowanoe than they signed for.” 

** The mate was alwa;^ captain with liquor.” 

** Two days before ever the ship leaked the mate got the 
long-boat 

Whoa the Proserpine sank, we was on her port quarter, 
Idmard the cutter, was me and my messmate Tom Welch.” 

We saw two auger holes in her starn, about two inches 

/j 

** two hoitaB waa made ftom within, for tiie qilinte** 
‘odi^de.” 

*‘ bi« ww 4 good Aip, and met idfli no atrem o£ weaflw* 
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** Jfoe Wylie scutfled Let aad destroyed Let peoj^le/* 

**! > ' " ' >* *■ a Lis eyesi ** 

Mr, Hazel was sLodked at this fiaale! but he hiiew what 
sailors are, and how little meaning there is in tfad&r s^t 
phrases. However, as a dLergyman, he ocHild not allow these 
to be Cooper’s last words : so he said earnestly, Yes, but,, 
my poor fellow, you said you forgave all your enemm We 
all need forgiveness, you know.*' > * 

That is true, sir.’’ 

And you forgive this Wylie, do you not f 
Oh Lord, yes/* said Coox^er, faintly. ** I forgive the 
lubber ; d n him !** 

Having said these words with some difficulty, he beoame 
lethargic, and remained for two hours. Indeed he spoke 
but once more, and that was to Welch ; tliough they were all 
about him then. ** Messmate,** said he, in a voice that was 
now faint and broken, you and I must sail together en this 
new voyage. I’m going out of port first ; but ** (In a whisper 
of inconceivable teridomess and simple cunning) ** 1*11 £[e4o 
outside the harbour till you come out, my bo/* he 

paused a moment. Then he added, softly, For I love yoii,> 
Tom,** 

These sweet words were the last of that rugged, ^ent 
sailor, who never threw a word away, and whose rough 
breast enclosed a fi iendship as of the ancient world, tender, 
true, and everlasting, that sweetened his life, and ennobled 
his death. As he deserved mouimers, so he had true oneZ; 
His last words went home to the affiicted hearts that heard 
them, and the lady and gentleman, whose Uvea he had saved 
at cost of his own, wept aloud over their departed inmi- 
But his messmate’s eye w^as dry. When all was over, he just 
turned to the mourners, and said, gravely, ** Thank ye, m 
thank ye kindly, ma’am.’* And tlien he covered the body 
decently with the spare canvas, and lay quietly dowi^ with 
his own head pillowed upon tho^ loved remains. 

Towards afternoon, seals were observed sporting on fibO : 

waters; but no attempt was made to capture thmu^. Ihdssidl 

' ' 
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Mm HoUiEMitoti had quite enough to do to sail tlie vidi 
Mt. HasEeVe assistAnoe. 

Wh^ night passed, and the morning brought nothing new ; 
eji^pt that tlie^ fsU in with seaweed in suoh quantities, the 
l>0at nould hardly get through it. Mr. Hazel examined this 
seaweed carefully, and brought sarerol kinds upon deck. 
Amongst the varieties, was one like tliin green strips of 
spittjch, very tender and e ucoulen i His botanical researches 
incTuded seaweed, and lie recognised this as one of the edible 
rodc«weeds. There was very little of it compuratirely, hut 
ha took great pains, and, in two hours* time, hud gathered 
as much as might hlb a good slop-basin. He washed it in 
fresh water, and then asked Miss RoUoston for a pocket hand- 
kerchief. This he tied so as to make a bag, and contrived to 
boil it with the fsw chips of fuel that remained on boaul 

Aft^ he had boiled it ten minutes, there was no more fuel, 
^accept a bowl or two, and the boat-hook, one pair of oars, 
the midship, and stern thwarts. 

He tasted it, and found it glutinous and dolii ious ; ho gave 
Miss RoUeston some, and then fS3 Welch wiih the rest. Ho, 

C fellow, enjoyed this sea spinach greatly ; he could no 
r swallow meat. 

’ftliiie Hazel was feeding him, a flight of ducks passed over 
tileir heads, high in tlie air. 

Wdoh pointed up at them. 

“ Ah I said Helen, if we had but thoir wings ! *’ 
Presently a bird was aeon coming in the same direction, 
but flying very low; it wobblejJ^ along towards them very 
iflowly, and at last, to tlieir great surprise, came flapping and 
tried to settle on the gunwale of the boat. Welch, with that 
hmtteot of slaughter which belongs to men, stuck the boat- 
hook into the bird^s hock ; and it was soon despatched. It 
pioved to be one of that very flock of ducks that had passed 
their head$, and a crab was found fastened to its leg. 
ft IS supposed that the bud, to break its long flight, had 
tested m seme reef, and, perhaps, been too busy Ashing ; and 
ht tete T^iittar. 

pmittced upon ii ** Heaven has sent* this for you ; 
fm cannot eat turtle.” But the neut moment he 
reason. See,'* said he, referring 
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to Iwr own wotSa, poor Mrd h«4 jtto 4««|Si 

«nrartook her.” ■ ,, ,, 

He (Morificed a iHirwl ftor fuel, and boited fl» d^ aaifft tbe. 
<a^ in ome pot, aand Mies Bollestoa ate demurely 
foUy of both. Of the crab’s i^U he made a fitQji'4nnjti^' 
veatel fin: Miss EoUeston. ' ! ; 


Goo^ir remained without fut^ral ritee 
reason was that Welch lay with his l^ead^ J|^ 

dead friend, and Hazel had not Ihe heart to distiirb him^. >v ; " . 

But it was the survivors’ duty to commit Hm 0 the 
and so Hazel sat down by Welch/ and ai^ed lnm 
whether he would not wish the services tlm <2buirdb 
read over his departed friend. ' 

*' In course, sir,” said Welch. But the nes^t moment ha 
took Hazel’s meaning, and iaid hurriedly, 
let Sam be buried in the sea. ‘You see, sir, Swm and WO 
are us^ ^:puo another, and I can’t-abidaJiC^jgi^^j^ 

^^Ah!” said Hazel, ^'the best Mends mtot when 
deatli tajifin one.'' 

** Ay, ay, when t’other lives. But, Loid btefiw^yo^, sfr 1 I 
shan’t be 2ong astara^f my messmate here; im 

that?” 

Heaven forbid ! ” said Hazel, surprised and alaimedi. 
**Why, you are not woxinded mortally, as Cooper was,. Ha^ 
a good heart, man, and we three will all see old 
yet” 

Well, sir,” said Welch, coolly, TH tdl ye: me and my 
shipmate, Prince, was a cutting at one another Mih our knifes 
a smart time, (and I do properly wonder, whmt I, thisfc <rf 
that day’s work, for I lik^ the man well eimhgh. : but 
atop of starvation plays hell with seafaring men.:} well* sir* 
SB I was a-Bsying, he let more blood otiit ^ oould 

afford to lose under the circumstames. Ani^ jj^ sec;, I mott 
make frei^ blood, becatise my throSt is 
drought, I can’t swallow much meat, so Pm sfiiifs to I^Jbh® 
number of niy mess; and, another ^ing, my heart/ w 
grth^r set towa^ ‘ Uriing. '8ami hae,: < 
what, di^’t\’ye 'heat Mni t * Pll Me^to; 
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‘ tai you com® out.' He expects me to oome oot in Ato 
vake. Don’t ye, Sam— that was?" and he laid his 
g«ntfy on the remains. “ Now, sir, I shall ax the lady and 
you a favour. I want to lie alongside Sam. But if you 
tow him in the sea, and me ashore, why d— n my eyes if I 
easm’t he a thousand years or so before I oan find my own 
toessmate. Etamity is a 'nation big place, I am told, a 
hundr^ times as big m both oceans. No, sir; you'll 
l^d, by Sam’s reckoning, to-morrow or next day, wind and 
tide pitting. I’ll take care of Sam’s hull till then, and 
he together tiU the angel blows that there trumpet; 
and then we’ll go aloft together, and, as soon as ever we have 
m^ our scrape to our betters, we’ll both speak a good word ’ 
for you and the lady ; a very pretly lady she is, and a good- 
hearted, and the best plucked one I ever did see in any dis- 
tressed craft; now don’t ye cry, miss, don’t ye cry, your trouble 
IS ^tty near over; At said you was not a hundred miles from 
land; I don’t know how he knew that, he was always a better 
seaman ftian I be ; but say it he did, and that is enough, for 
he was a man as never told a lie, nor wasted a word.” 

Wdoh could utter no more just then ; for the glands of his 
throat were swollen, and he spoke with considerable difficulty. 

could Hazel reply ? The judgment is sometimes 
ashamed to conteadict the with co^fBBBtHB. 

He offiy said, with a sigh, tEiii Ee saw no signs of land, 
and behoved they had gone on a wrong course, and were in 
the heart of the Pacific. 

Welch made no answer, but a look of good-natured con- 
tempt. The idea of this parson contradicting Sam Cooper ! 

The sun bnAe, and revealed the illimitable ocean; them- 
salveB a tiny ^eek on it. 

Hazel whispered Mias Eolleston that Cooper must be 

boned 

At m r.u. they passed through more sea-weed; but this 
timh they had te eat the eea-spinaoh raw, and there was verv 
it. ' ' 

At Qooti the itoa Was green in places. 

. Wdeh told them ftiis wds a sign they were neariug lon^ 

, . a bfrd, About the size and colour of a woocb 

Milled 'OS the 'boat’s mast. 
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Their glittoring eyes fastened on it; and Wehdi siildL 
** Come, there's a supper for you as can eat it/' 

No* poor thing ! ” said Helen RoUeston, 

You are right," said Hazel, with a certain effort of sett- 
restraint. Let our sufferings mahe us gentle, not siB^i^: 
that poor bird is lost like us upon this (fpmxL It is a la^^ 
bird.” - V 

** How do you know that ? ” 

Water birds have wobbe^jfeet — ^to swim with/' ’ 

The bird, having restedT^flew to the north-west. 

Helen, by one of those inspired impulses her se^ hai^* 
altered the boat’s course directly, and followed the bird# 

Half an hour before sunset, Helen BollestoUi whO^ tisioai 
was very keen, said she saw something at the verge of the 
horizon, like a hair standing upright. 

Hazel looked, but could not see anything. 

In ten minutes more, Helen Ilolleston pointed it out again ; 
and then llazol did see a vertical line, more like a ship’s mast* 
than anything else one could expect to see there. 

Tlieir eyes were now strained to make it but, and as the 
boat advanced, it became more and more palpable, though it 
was hard to say exactly wliat it was. 

Five minutes befoi e the sun set, the air being dbarer than 
ever, it stood out clean against the sky.— *A tree — lofty, 
solitary tree ; with a tall stem, like a column, and branches 
only at the top. 

A palm-tree— in the middle of the Pacific. 


CHAPTEE XXII. 

"^Airo but for the land-bird which rested on tlieir mast, and 
for their own mercy in spacing it, they would passed 
to the eastward, and never seen that giant paW-teee in bu 4* 
ocean. 

<*Oh, let us put out all her sails, and % to it!^' oriW 
Helen. 

Welch smiled and said, ^*No, tmas* ye ipustn'A 
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law ya f wltat! tua oa to a kad ye don’t know, ha;p|jy go 
lucky, in tha daik, like that ? Lay her head for the tree^ 
nod Widooxne, but you muat lower the mainsel, and treble reef 
the fotesel ; and so creep on a couplo of knots an hour, and, 
by d^^'break, you’U find the idand under your lee, Ihen 
you ^n look out for % safe landing-place/’ 

‘'(The island, Mr, Welch!” said Helen, There is no 
idand, or I should h|^vc seen it.” 

Oh/'the island was hull down. Why you don’t tliink as 
^ palm-trees grow in the water ? You do as I say, or you’ll 
get wrecked on some thundering reef or other,” 

Upon this Mr, Ha^el and Aliss Rolleston set to work, and, 
with considerable diffleu%, lowered the mainsail, and treble 
reefed the foresail, 

** That is right,” said Welch. To-morrow, you*!! land in 
safety, and bury my messmate and me.” 

*^;Oh, no ! ” cried Helen Rolleston. “We must bury him, 
but we mean to cure you.” 

^bey obeyed Welch’s instructions, and so crept on all night j 
ao well had this able seaman calculated distance and rate 
;<if sailit^, that, when tlie sun rose, sure enough there was an 
island under their distant about a league, tiiough it looked 
mU'Ch.dess. But the' palm-tree was more than twice tliat dis- 
tance. By Iprce of wind and current they had made lea-way 
all night, and that tree stood on the most westerly point of 
the island. 

Haael and Miss Rolleston stood up and hurrahed for joy ; 
then fell on their knees in silent gratitude. Welch only 
smiled. 

But though there was no broken water at sea, yet breakers, 
fisimidable to such a craft as theirs, were seen foaming oyer 
long disjointed reefs ahead that grinned black and dangerous 
iMmB and there. 


They then consulted Welch, and be told them they must 
iadc dire^y, and make a cireuit of the island to land. He 
bad ta i^ow them bow to taek j and, the sea rising, they got 
th^rmiglily Wetl^ Wd Miss Rolleston rather frightened ; for 


a penl ti^Jb^ad wonderfully escaped hitherto. 

o’clock, they had stood out to sea^ 
south mde of the island : they thmi pul 
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lihe l}oat Wore the ivixtd, and soon ran past the east coast, 
very narrow, — in fact, a sort of blnff-head,— and 
got on the north side of the island. Here the water was 6dm.* 
paratively smooth, and the air warm and balmy. 

They hept about a mile off the shore, and ranged along the 
north side, looking out for a good landings 

Here was no longer an unbroken line of cHffs, but m undu- 
lating shore, with bulging rocks, and lin<^ of reef. ^ 

mile or two of that the cc^ast ran.out seaward, and ihey^^assed 
dose to a most extraordinary phenomenon of Vegetafion ; great 
tangled woods crowned the shore and the landward slopes, an^ 
their grand foliage seemed to flow over into the sea : for h^ 
was a broad rocky fiat intersected with a thousand litt|^ 
channels of the sea ; and the thousand little islets so fomSi^ 
were crowded, covered, and hidden with luxuriant vegetaiaoh. 
Huge succulent leaves of the richest hue hung over the water, 
and one or two of the most adventurous of them showed, by 
the cry stills that sparkled on their green surface, that the 
waves liad acUially been kissing them at high tide. This 
ceased, and they passed right under a cliff, crowned ^iih trees 
above. 

This cliff was broad and irregidar, and in one of its ogvities 
a cascade of pure fi^esh water came spaikling, leaping, and 
tumbling down to tho foot of the rock, lliere it had fi^rmed 
a great basin of water, cool, deep, transparent, which trickled 
over on to a tongue of pink sand, and went in two crystal 
gutters to the sea. 

Great and keen was the rapture this sight caused our pooi; 
parched voyagers ; and eager their desire to land at once, if 
possible, and plunge their burning lips, and swelling tliroats, 
find fevered hands into that heavenly liquid; but the next'"* 
moment they were diverted from that purpose by the scene 
that burst on them. 

This wooded cliff, with its wonderful cai^|isde, was ^ the veaiy 
gate of paradise. They passed it, and in one moment w*6re in 
a bay— a sudden bay w'onderftdly deep foV its extent,, alid. 
sheltered on three sides. Broad sands with rainbow tints, all 
sparkling, and dotted with birds, some white as show, swe* 
gorgeous. A peaceful sea of exquisite bhm kissii^ 
lovely sands with myriad dimples; andj from tlie larid side"' 
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^eirald embroidered with silver threads of water, 
eame to the r^ry etlge of tba saads ; so that, from all those 
glorious hues, that fiedked tlio prismatic aud ii^fiarhliug sauds), 
the eye of the voyagers passed at oaoe to the vivid, yet swert 
and soothii3g, green of Nature; and over this paradise, the 
breeise they could no longer feel, wafted spicy but delicate 
4*doum from unseen trees. 

Even Welch raised himself in the boat, and sniffed the 
heavenly air, aud smiled at the heavenly spot. “Kerens a 
blessed haven I ” said he. Down sail, and row her ashore.'’ 


CHAPTER XXin. 

Thbt rowed mote than a mile, so deep was the glorio.is 
bay; anti tlu-u their oars wtniok the ground. But Hazel with 
the boathook propelled the boat genflr over the pellueitj 
water, that now seemed too shallow to lloat a <*n]AOo ; aud at 
last looked like the mere varnihli of that picture, the pris- 
matic sands )>elow' ; yet still the liHle craft glided over it, till 
it gently grazed the soft sand, and w'as stationary. So placidly 
ended that ^terrible voyage. 

Mr. Hazel and Miss B dleston were on shore in a moment, 
aud it was all they could do not to fall upon the land and 
kisa it. 

Never had the sea disgorged upon that fairy isle such 
ghasfly i^pe<j^s. They looked, not like people about to die, 
but that haiC died, axul been buried, aud just come out of 
their graves to land on that blissful shore. We should have 
started back with herror ; but the birds of that virgin isle 
ntawely stepped out of their way, imd did not fly. 
hf^ landed in paradise. 

Ewi WiriWi yielded to that universal longing men have to 
emhmm the hmd after perils at sea, and was putting his leg 
Wr tfca when H&sel came back to Ms assist- 

aoee. He la&eive, but was contented to ait down with his 
^ und the boat, wuitihg ^uietty till the 
tidia flbtti his fr ieied to Ms feet (Msain. 
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The sea-birds walked qxiietly about him, and minded him 
not. 

Miss Rolleston ascended a green slope very slowly, fer her 
limbs were cramped ; and was lost to view. 

Hazel now went up the beach, and took a mem minute sur* 
▼ey of the neighbourhood. 

The west side of the bay was varied. Half of it presented 
the soft character that marked the bay in general; but a 
portion of it was rocky, though streaked with vi^tation, and 
this part was intersected by narrow defts, mto which, in some 
rare tempests and high (ides combined, tongues of the sea 
entered, licking the sides of the gullies smooth ; and 
occasional visits were marfe^by the sand, and broken ehelK 
and other dibris the tempestuous and encroaching soa had 
left behind. 

The true high water- mark was several feet lower than these 
dfbriSf and was clearly marked. On the land above the cliffs 
Jie found a tangled jungle of tropical shrubs, into which he 
did not penetrate, but skirted it, and, walking eastward, came 
out upon a delicious down or grassy slope, that faced the 
centre of the bay. It was a gentleman’s lawn of a thousand 
acres, wdth an extremely gentle slope from the centre of the 
island down to the sea. 

A river flowing from some distant source nga eastward 
through this down, but at its verge, and almost encircled it. 
Hazel traversed the lawn until tliis river, taking a sudden turn 
towards the sea, intercepted him at a spot which ha imme^ 
diately fixed on as Helen Rolleston’s future residence. 

Four short, thick, umbrageous ti'ees stood close to the 
stream on this side, and, on the eastern side, was a grove of 
gigantic palm trees, at whose very ankles the river ran. 
Indeed, it had underguned one of these palm trees, and that 
giant at this moment lay all across the stream, leaving a gap 
tliTOUgh which Hazel’s eye could pierce to a great depth 
among those grand columns ; for they stood wide apart, and 
there was not a vestige of brushwood, jungle, or even grass, 
below their enormous crowuis. He christened the place 
St. Helen’s on the spot. 

He now dipped his baler into the stream and ibnnd it pure 
and tolerably cooL 
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He feUowed the bead of the etream; it evaded the elope 
aad toek him by its owa milder descent to the sands ; over 
liiiem it flowed smooth as glass into the sea. 

‘P^l ran to Weldbi to tell him all he had discovered^ 
to him his first water from the island. 

^e found a roan -coloured pigeon, with a purplish neck, 
"pei'thed on the sick man’s foot* Tbo bird shone like a rain- 
bow, and co(k:ed a saucy eye at Hazel, and flew up iato the 
aiir a few yj^ds, but it soon appeared that fear had little to 
do with this movement ; for, after an airy circle or two, he 
fanned HazePs cheek with his fast flapping wings, and lighted 
on the very edge of the baler, and was for sipping. 

*^Oh, look here, Welch!” cried Hazel, in an ecstasy of 
; de%ht. 

' ; ** Ay, sir,” said he* Poor things, thpy han’t a found us 
0ht yet” 

Ihe taDdag puzzled the bird, if it did not alarm him, and 
he flew up to the nearest tree, and perching there, inspected 
tSbese new and noisy bipods at his leisure. 

Hazdl now laid his hand on Wehb’s shoulder and reminded 
himg^tly they had a sad duty to perform, which could not 
be postponed. 

Right you are, sir,” said Welch, “and veiy kind of you 
to let me ha^e my way with him. Poor^Sam ! ” 

I have found a place,” said Hazel, in a low voice. “We 
can take the boat close to it. But where is Miss Ilolleston ?” 

“ Oh, she is not far off ; she was here just now, and brought 
me this here little cocoa-nut, and patted me on the back, she 
did, then off again on a cniise. Bless her little heart !” 

Hazel and Welch then got into tlie boat, and pushed ofl 
without much difficulty, and punted^,^6BS the bay to one of 
th^se clefts we have indicated. It was now nearly high 
Water^ mjd they moored. tl^Jtiaaitrd^ose under the cleft Hazel 
hfMls^^eted. ■ 

they both got out and weht up to the exttomi|y of 
the riefl, and there, with the axe and with pieces of wood 
found th^e, th^ scraped out a resting place for Cooper, 
iras %jbt for it was dij stones, shells, fragments 

r iff and dried sea-we^, lying Ic^ly together. But now 
a liltrd taiAc in l^^bich Welch could not asnst Hazd 
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imsiupped a tfamurt; md laid body on it : tSien by a 
effort staggeredwitb the burden up to the grare and deposited 
it. He was exhausted by the exeition, and had to sit down 
pantingJjsnjBome time. As soon as he was reooveiiedi he told 
Welch to stand at the head of the grave, and he sto^ at the 
foot, bare-headed, and then from memoiy he repea^ the 
service of otir Church, hardly imissiilg or displadng; a ; 

This was no tame recital ; the scene, the > 

very absence of the book, made it tender jmd solew. 
then Welch I'cpeated those beautiful 
Hazel let him. And how did he repeat them? In iudh,Sj 
hearty loving tone, as became one who was about to , 

and all this but a short leave-taking. So uttered JbV 
living as well as the dead, tho^ immortal words had a straJ^h' 
significance and beauty. 

And presently a tender, silvery voice came down to J 

with the deep and solemn tones of the male mourners. It was 
Helen Rolleston. She had watched most of their movemetits 
unseen herself, and now, standing at the edge of tho 
and looking down on them, uttered a soft but thrilling amen 
to every prayer. When it was over, and the men prepal^ed 
to fill in the grave, she spoke to Welch in an uhdortono, and 
begged leave to pay her tribute first; and with this, she 
detached her apron, and held it out to them, It#»d easily 
dimbed up to her, and found her apron was full of sweet 
smelling bark and aromatic leaves, whose fragil'aaee filled 
the air. 

I want you to s fcew these ov er his poor remains/^ she 
said. Oh, not common earth! He sav^ our lives. And 
his last words were, love you, Tom/ Oh dear, oh dem*, 
oh dear ! And with that she gave him the apron, and 
turned her head away to hide her tears. ' 

Hazel blessed her for the thought, which, indeed, none but 
a lady would have had ; and Welch and he, with the tears M 
their ey^, strewed the spicy leaves first j and soon a 
shingle neatly bound with sea-weed marked the sailor^s grave. 

Hazers next care, and that a pressing one, was to provide 
shelter for the delicate girl and the sick man, whom circum-^ 
stances had placed und^ his care. He told Miss Roll^ton 
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IlfUl aaid ha wore gmng to cross the bay again, and 

WonJd dae be good enongb to meet them at the bend of the 
li^r where she would 6nd four trees ? I^e nodded her head 
W4 took that road accordingly. Ha^el rode eastward across 
the' and it being now high water, he got the boat into 
the-^rar itself near Qlq edge of the shore, and, as this river 
had Worn a channel, he contrived with the boat-hook to propel 
the boot up the stream, to an angle in the bank within forty 
ysmls of the four trees. He could get no farther, the stream 
being now not only shallow but blocked here and there with 
great and rough fragments of stone. Hazel pushed the boat 
into the angle out of the curr^t, and moored her fast. He'* 
and Welch then got ashore, and Miss RoUeston was standing 
at the four trees. He went to her and said enthusiastically, 

** This is to be your house. Is it not a beautiful site 

Yes, it is a beautiful site, but — forgive me — I really don*t 
see the house, was her reply. 

Bnt you see the framework/* 

Helen looked all al>otc!rand then said ruefully, “ I suppose 
t atn Hind, sir, or else you are dreaming, for I see nothing 
at aii.” 

** Why here*s a roof ready made, and tlie frame of a wall. 
We have oidj ^ 

** Only wattlTa screen ! But I don*tlc:now what wattling 
a screen is. Who does ?’* 

Why you get some of the canes that grow a little farther 
up the river, and a certain long wiry grass I have marked 
•down, and then you Sx and weave till you make a screen 
from tree to tree; this could be patched with wet clay. J 
know wh^ there is identy of that. Meantime see what is done 
to bur hands. The crown of this great palm tree lies at the 
Southern aperture of your house, and blocks it entirely up : 
ithat wSl keep off the only cold wind, the south wind, from 
you io^nlght. Then look at these long, spiky leaves inter- 
yonr head. (These trees are screw pines.) There 
is a r^dy made. You must have another roof under- 
but it yrill do for a day or two.** 

3 *u wi^ the screen directly/* said Helen. 

# 0 ^ ^ amdous to see a exmm 
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« said WdcE, wLo Ixad joined ihem^ ‘^landsaaett 

aie queer fblk, tte best of *em. Why, miss, it would tafcs 
hiiQ a week to screen you with rashes and reeds, and theni 
sort of weeds ; and Fd do it in half an hour, if I was the TPohi 
Welch I used to be. Why there^s spare caniras 
the boat to go between these four trees breast hxgph, and thu^ 
there’s the foresel besides; the mainsel is all you 
shall want, sir.” ' ’ 

** Oh, excuse me,” said Miss Rollesto% witt Uqt 
sheltered at the expense of my friends.’* / 

^ Welch, you are a trump,” said Hazel, and off for 
spare canvas. He brought it, and the carpeuter*i basket ;4u;, 
tools. They went to work, and Miss EoUestoh insisied 
taking part in it. Finding her so disposed, Hazel saM 
mey had better divide their labours, since tb© time was short. 
Accordingly he took the axe and chopped off a great many 
scales of tho palm tree and lighted a great fire between the 
trees, while the other two worked on tlie canvas. 

” This is to diy' the soil as well as cook our provisions,” 
said he; ” and now I must go and find food. Is there iway- 
thing you fancy ?” Ho turned his bead from th© fire he was 
lighting and addressed tlus question both to Welch and 
RoUeston. 

Miss RoUeston stared at this question, then mxuh^ lltiid in 
the true spirit of a lady, said, ” I think I should like a good 
large cocoanut, if you can find one.” She felt sure there wm 
no other eatable thing in the whole island. • 

“ I wants a cabbage,” said Welch, in a loud voice. 

** Oh, Mr. Welch, we are not at home,” said Miss Rollestbii^ 
blushing at the preposterous demand. ' v. 

” No, miss, in Capericorn. Whereby wo shim’t have to 
pay nothing fijr this here cabbage. I’ll tell ye, miss t when U 
sailor comes ashore he always goes in for green vegetable ; 
for why, he has eaten so much junk and biiscuit, naHUre sings 
out for greens. Me and my shipmates was paid off Sft 
mouth y^r, and six of us agwd tb dSne together and 
each order his dish. Blest if six boiled legs of mutton did 
not come up smoking hot ; ^ree was cabbage, and thiw 
with inrmbts. Mine' was temots. But Ijtem I donH Siak so 
nigh the Idnb : don*t ye go to thinks because I’m siidt, an# 
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li^wdyouis «o]dtxd to ia% and to Mm that i«a*wMtiiig 
oulmdo thorn there ahoals for me, as I’m onreasonable ; turmots 
t wiah you hofii and plenty of ’em, when some whaler gets 
driven out oj^her course and picks you up, and carries you 
into northearU latitudes where turmots grow; but Cabbage is 
my ir%ht, Cabbage is my due, being paid off in a maimer ; for 
t]b^ |Mp is foundered and Fm ashore : Cabbage I ask for, as a 
eeaman that has done his duty, and a man that won’t live to 
eat many more of ’em ; and ” (losing his temper), if you are 
the man I take you for, you’ll run and fetch me a cabbage 
freidi from tbeteee;” (recovering his temper), know I 
didn’t ought to*ax a parson to shin up a tree for me: but, 
liord bless, you, there din?t no sarcy little boys a-looking on, 
and here’s a poor fellow mostly dying for it.” 

Miss Rolleston looked at Mr: Hazel with alarm in every 
feature; and whispered, Cabbage from the tree. Is he 
wandering?” 

Hazel smiled. No,” said he. “ He has picked up 
a fable of these seas, that there is a tree which grows 
cabbages.” 

Welch heard him and said, with due warmth, Of course 
there is a ti'ee on all these islands, that grows cabbages ; that 
was known a hundred years b^ore you was bom, and ship- 
mates of piM© have eaten them.” 

Excuse me, what those old Admirals and Buccaneers, that 
set the legend a float, were so absurd as to call a cabbage, and 
your shipmates may have eaten one, is nothing on earth 
but the last year’s growth of the palm-tree.” 

*^Palm-tiw be said Welch : and thereupon ensued 

a hot argument, which Helen’s good sense cut short. 

^*Mr, Hazel.” said she, ’^cah you^by any possibility get 
our poor friend the thin0 he wants?” " 

‘^Oh, thM is;auit0 within the bounds of possibility,” said 
a*yly. ™ " "" ’ 

“ Wett th.Mi supjkOM yofl, begin getting hhn the ^ing. 
Th«i 1 iriU boil tiie thirty, mi he wiU eat the thing: and 
affm all tihat it iinll be time to argue about the nam we shall 

The fo^ aeim of thia struck Mr. Hazel forcibly. He 
atartad off «t onaev ainned wi^ the axe, and a net bag Welch 
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had made eime he became m6t £or heaty labour : be eaSecC 
bacdc ,to them as be went, to put the pots ou. 

Welch and Miss BoUeston complied ; and tbm the sailor 
showed the lady how to sew eailoj>wise, 
needle with the palm of the hand, guarded e fieee of 
leather* They hM mailed two breadths of canoes to ^ 
on the north and west sides, and run the bioadths 
together; and the water was boiling and buteKhg i|i 
bders, when Miss BoUeston uttered a screjam, for 
running over the prostrate palm-tree as if . it was a prop*^ 
bridge, and lighted in -the midst of them. ^ ^ 

Lot one/* said he, cheerfully, and prodti^ced^ his, net 

some limes, two cocoa-nuts^ aM a land- turtle ; from, this' last 
esculent Miss BoUeston with<frew with uhdiagiit«d iiprror^ 
and it was in vain he assured her it was a great delicacy. 

“ No matter : it is a reptile. ^ Oh, please, send it away/*' 

"The Queen of the Island rep riey eaaw/- said he, and put 
down the terrapin, wliich yrcnt off very , leisurely &r a re- 
prieved reptile. , 

Then Hazel produced a fine bream, which he had found 
struggling in a rock-pool, the tide having turned, and three 
sea cray-&h, bigger than mhy lobster. He chopped their 
heads off outside, and threw their tails into the pots; he 
stuck a piece of pointed wood thaough the brean^, and^ gate it 
to Welch to toast j but W^lch it aside. 

" I see no cabbage,** said he, grimly." 

" Oh, I , forgot : but that is soon found,** said HassL 
"Here, give me the fish,. and you take the ^w, and examine 
the head of this palm-tree, whieh lies at Miss Bolleston*e 
door. Saw away the succulent part of last year*s growths nnd 
bring it here.’* . , 

Welch got tip slctwiy. 

" ru go with you, Mr. Welch,’* said Miss BoUeston. 

She wUl net'll alone^^wiih me for a moment, if she can , 
help it, thought Hazel, and sat moody by the fire. But he ^ 
shook off his sadness^ and forced on a cheerM look tlie 
mcmient they came^ hack. They brought with thein a vege* 
table very like the heart of a cabbage, only longer wd. 
whiter. 

" There,^* said Welch, what d*ye caU that f ** ; 
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Ud of the pahn/^ said 

mhifify. 

Xhk i^ogetable was out in two, aud put into the pots* 

tdie the toastmg-fork again,” said Haael to 
'^elohy^and drew out from his net three huge soallop-ehells* 
\ Soj^p^plates,” said he, and washed them in the running* 
j^treom : then put them before the fire to dry. 

While the fish and vegetable wore cooking, he went and 
out off some of the leafy, pinnated branches of the palm-tree, 
atid fitestened them horizontally above the strips of canvas. 
SMh palm-branch traversed a whole side of the bower. This 
the northern and western sides. 

On the soutliem side, the prostrate palm-tree, on striking 
the ground, had so crushed its boughs aud leaves together, as 
to make a thi<h wall of foliage. 

Then he took to making forks ; and primitive ones they 
were. He selected a bough the size v>f a thick walking stick * 
sawed it off the tree; sawed a piece six inches long off it, 
peeM that, i^lit it in fe ur^ and, with his knife, gave each 
jneoe three points, by merely tapering off and serrating one 
es4 ; and so he made a fork in a minute. Then he brought 
aU the rugs and things from the boat, and, the ground being 
now thoroughly dried by the fire, placed them for seats ; gave 
each person a large le^ for a plate, b<^sides a scallop-shell ; 
and served out supj^er. It was eaten with rare appetite ; the 
palm-tree vegetable in particular was delicious, tasting be* 
tween a cabbage and a cocoa-nut. ♦ 

When they had supped, Hazel removed the plates and 
went to the boat. He returned, dragging the foremast and 
foresail, which were small, and called Welch out. They 
Agreed to rig tlie mainsail tarpatilin-wise and sleep in the 
boat. Accordingly they made themselves very busy screening 
the east side of Miss Holleston's new abode with the foresail, 
aaod fastened a loop and drove a nail into the tree, and looped 
the sail to it, then suddenly bade her good-night in cheerful 
tones, and were gone in a moment, leaving her to her repos© 
aa th^ imagined. Haad in particular, having used all his 
to secure her personal comfort, was now too bent 
m ber the most delicate reapect, and forbearance, to 

fUMkdf eliA Stidp Jusffy counting on the delioacy. 
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he had forgottea the timidity of bet and her sight 
in the Island was a terribly trying one. 

Thrioe she opened her mouth to eall Welqh and Hazel 
back, but could not. Yet when their footetepi, were out of 
hearing she would have giTen the world to have them between 
her and the perils with which she felt herself surrounded. 

Tigers ; Snakes j Scorpions ; Savages ! what would 
of her during the long night ? 

She sat and cower^ before the hot embers. Slrn listened 
to what seemed the angry roar of tlie sea. What with the 
stillness of the night and her sharpened senses sha« hoard 
it all round the island. She seemed environed with pe^^ 
and yet suiTouuded by desolation. No one at hand tO save 
her in time from a Avild beast. No one anywhatu near 
c^ept a sick sailor, and one she would almost rather die 
than call singly to her aid, for he had once told her he laved 
her. 

Oh Papa ; oh Arthur ! ** she cried, are you praying for 
your poor Helen Then she wept and prayed; and half 
nerved herself to bear the worst. Finally her vague foal's 
completely overmastered her. Then she had recourse to a 
stratagem that belongs to her sex — slm hid herself from the 
danger, and the danger from her: she covered herself face 
and all, and so lay trembling, and longing for the day. 

At the first streak of dawn she fied from her place pf 
torture, and after plunging her face and hands in the river, 
which did her a world of good, she went off, and entered the 
jungle, and searched it closely, so far as she could penetrate 
it. Soon she heard ‘‘Miss Rolleston*^ called in anxious 
U>nes. But she tossed her little head, and revenged hers^ 
for her night of agony by not replying. 

However, Nature took her in hand; imper ious h unger 
drew her back to her late place of torture; ancTfEeSre she 
found a fire, and Hazel cooking cray-fish. ^he ate the ^«iy- 
fish heaiiily, and drank cocoa-nut milk out of half a cocoa* 
nut, which the ingenious Hazel had already sawn, polished^ 
and mmmted for her. 

After that, fifazers whole day was occupied iu strippbig 
tree that stood ^>n the high westmm {U'omontery of the l^y, 
and building up the matoials of a bonfire a fow yerds fom 
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4 ^ ^ jg^ way, Hay uigM not 

’m # a kan fit itaeimB to a%aet Lor attentioo. 

viHtj ili all day, and Mias fioJteatitm Bnmd him, 
aWtt erening, and Miss EoUcston as)Kad Mm 

ifiM^ timidly if ha could put bar up a ball^ropa. 

^ yas, miss,” said Wdcb, ** that is easy auough; but 

I sae no bell*” 

Oh, she did not want a bell — she only wanted a bell-rojpe* 
came up during this conversation, and she then gave 
halt ismson* 

Beoauae, than, if Mr. Weldb is ill in the night and wants 
ny.0, 1 could come to him^ Or — finding herself getting near 
the real reason stopped short. * 

** Or what ? ” inquired Harel, eagerly. 

She replied to Welch. When tigers and Things come to 
me, t can let you know, Mr. Welch — if you have any curiosity 
abt^ the result of their visit.” 

Tigers ! ” said liazel, in answer to this side slap ; there 
are no tigers here ; no Jarge animals of prey eMst in the 
Tasffic.” 

What makes you think that P ” 

** It is notorious s naturalists are agreed ” 

But I am not. 1 heard noises all night. And little 1 
eupected ‘that anything of me would be left tliis morning, 
mrcept, perhaps, my back hair. Mr. Welch, you are clever 
At rigMng things^that is what you call it — and so please rig 
me e o^^rope, then 1 shall not be eaten up alive, without 
creating some disturbance.” 

TU do it, miss,” said Wdcb, this very night ” 

Biesel said nothing, but pondered. Acoordingly, that very 
evening a piece of stout twine, with a stone at end of it, 
hltng mim from the roof of Udien’s house ; and this twine 
4sih^e iho air, tmtll it reached a ring upon the mainmast of 
the &enoe it descended, and was to be made fast to 

or somebody. The ymmg lady inquired no further. 
She mfM of to beU^rcp© was a great eonjifort to her; 
B le^^iplted to civilised ktfe. 

^ P$f^ niM lAtAi lay dqwn. and quaked considerably less. 

; an4 m hm dbyli^t she 
Woto to mad# im iMt creep. li was 
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ms &mt mi distet; hik aim ^lurd it Imtw^ 1b» i^ll dt 
tb 0 wBtaa, and tliibt ahowed it wbb wk &o kmieombig} litm 
hid haraelf in toga, and oow€a*ad M daylwdi;. 4 
of timas she was asimdad to pill her Iml (A 

womanly feeling, strong as W Im of im 

Time to pull that Wl-rope when the dMger Is oar 

immin^t/' she fl^ht to hetsslfc The irPi e«J^ 
smelling about befbre it attaohs mOr aM then 1 the 
bell ; *’ and so she passed an hottr of agony, s, 

Next morning at daybrekk^ Hasel met Imr jatst 
her hut, end pointing to bis net told heab he wmj^M |0 
fo^e ; and would she be good enough to taah^ IhO am 
have boiling water ready; he was mnef to trouble her j lurt 
poor ’Welch was worse this morning. Miss ItoUeston ont 
short his excuses. ** Fray do not t^e me for % ehHiilf of 
4K)urse 1 will light the fire, and boil the water. Only t have 
no luoifer matehes.*^ 

Here is ore/^ said he; light it with great nre|C$antioii, 
I have but nine. I carry them wrapped in ; Ibr if 

anytliing happen to thfm, Heaven help us/^ 

He crossed the prostrate palm-tree, * and dived into the 
wood. It was a large beautiful wood, and excep|; al iSm 
western edge, the trees were all of the palm-tree genus, Imt 
contained several species, induding the cocoa-nut tree. T3ie 
turf rai« under these trees for about forty yards, and then died 
gradually away under the same thick shade which destroyed 
all other vegetation in this wood, and made it so easy to see 
and travel. 

He gathered a few cocoa-nuts that had burst out of their ripet 
pods and fallen to the ground ; and ran on till he reached a 
belt of trees and shrubs, that bounded the palm'lbrest. 
his progress was no longer easy : but he found trees eCmed 
with a small frmt resembling q^sma in evmy pariamda^ rf 
locdc, taste, and smell, and that made him persevere, It 
was most important to learn the useM products of the ietol 
Presently he burst through some brushwood Into a 
bottom surroumied by low tree% and*in»tantly a imm 
birds of (he Oi^rey kkdiMfiifping into the aiv!|fas vriplmm 
rising. He waa^uteiidttrtled by im V 
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and not a little amassed at the appearaaoe of the place. Here 
was a very charnel house ; so thick lay the shells, skeletons, and 
loose bones of fish. Here, too, he found a terrapin killed but 
not eaten : and also some fish, more or less pecked. ** Aha ! 
my worthy executioners, much obliged,*^ said he : you have 
saved me that job : ” and into the bng went the terrapin, and 
two plump fish, but slightly mutilated. Before he had gone 
many yards, back came the sailing wings, and the birds setlled 
again before his eyes. The rest of ilio low wood was but 
thin, and he soon emerged upon the open a>untry : but it w^as 
most unpromising ; and fitter for geese than men : a vast 
aedgy SAvainp with water iu the middle, tliin fringes of great 
fern- trees, and here and there a disconsolate tree like a weep- 
ing wdllow, and at tbe end of this lak(} and swamp which 
altogether formed a triangle, was a barren bill wdtliout a 
blade of vegetation on it, and a sort of jagged summit llasel 
did not at all like the look of. Volcanic ! 

Somewhat dismayed at finding so largo a slice of the island 
worthless, he returuod tlirough tlie wood gniding himself due 
west by his pocket (tornpuss, and so got down to the shore, 
w^here he found scallops and ci‘uy-fmh in ini'redihle abundance. 
Literally lie had oiily" to go into tlie water and gather tliem. 
But ** enough is as good -as a feusc.^^ Ho ran to the pots 
with his iniscelljiueous bag, and w.'is not received m'cording 
to his deserts. Miss Rollestiui told liim a little severely, the 
water had been boiling a long time. Then he produced hia 
provender, by way of excuse. 

Tortois(^8 again ! said she, and shuddered visibly. 

But the (ptiuees and cocoa-nuts were graciously received. 
Welch, however, cried out for cabbage. “ What am 1 to 
do ? said Hazel, “ For every such cabbage, a King must* 
die:* 

** Goodness me ’ 

A momirch of tlie grove/* 

** Oil, a King Log. Wliy, then, down with them all of 
course : sooner than dear Mr. Welch should go without his 
cabbage/* 

He cost a look of admiration on her, which she avoided, 
and very aoon his axe was heard ringing in the wood hard 
by, IKen came a loud crash. Then another. Hazel came 
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Tunning with the cabbage, and a cocoa-pod* ** Tliere/’ said 
he, ** and there are a hundred more about. Whilst you cook 
that for Welch, I will store them.” Accordingly he returned 
to the wood with his net, and soon came back with five pods 
in it, each as big as a large pumpkin. 

He chucked tliese one at a time across the river, and then 
went for more. It took him all the afternoon to get all the 
pods across the river. He was obliged to sit down and rest. 

But a suggestion of Helen’s soon sei liim to work again. 

** You were kind enough to say you would store these for 
me. Could you not store them so as to wail out those {erribl^ 
beasts with them ? ” 

“ What terrible beasts ? ” 

‘‘That roar so all night, and don’t eat us, only because 
they have not found out we are here yet. But they will.” 

** I deny tlieir existence,” said Hazel; “ but I’ll wall them 
out all the same,” said he. 

“ Pray do,” said Helen. “Wall them out first, and dis- 
prove them afterwards ; I shall be better able to believe they 
don’t exist, when they are well walled out — much.” 

Hazel went to work, and, with her assistance, laid cocoa 
pods, two wide and three deep, outside the northern and 
western side of her leafy bower, and he promised to complete 
the walls by the same means. 

They all then supped together, and, to oblige him, she ate 
a little of the terrapin, and when they parted for the night, she 
thanked him and said, with a deep blush, “ You have been a 
good friend to me — of late.” 

He coloured high, and his eyes sparkled with delight ; and 
she noticed, and almost wished she had kept her gratitude to 
herself. 

That night, what with her bell-rope and her litde bit of 
a wall, she was somewhat less timorous, and wait to sleep 
early. 

But even in sleep she was watchful, and she was awakened 
by a slight sound in the neighbourhood of the boat. 

She lay watcliing, but did not stir. 

Presently she heard a footstep. 

With a stilled cry she botinded up, and her first impulse 
was to rush out of the tent. But she conquered thm, sad 
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gMiiig to the south side of her bower^ she peered through the 
paim l^vesi and the first thing she saw, was the figure of a 
mart standing between her and the boat. 

She drew her breath hard. The outline of the man was 
somewhat indistinct. But it was not a savage : the man was 
dothed ; and his stature betrayed him. 

He stood still for some time. He is listening to nee if I 
am awafce,” said Helen, to herself. 

The figure moved towards her bower. 

Then all in a moment she became another woman. She 
did not rely on her bell-rope ; she felt it was fixsfc to notliing 
that could help her. She looked round for no weapon ; she 
trusted to horself. She drew herself haslDy uj), and foldmi 
her ahns,* her bosom panted, but her check never paled. 
Her modesty was alarmed; her blood was up, and life or 
death was nothing to her. 

The footsteps came nearer ; they stopped at her door ; they 
went north ; they came back south. They kept her in tliis 
high-wrought attitude for half-an-hour. Then they retired 
softly ; and when they were gone, she gave way, and fell on 
her knees, and began to cry hysterically. Then she got 
calmer, and then she wondered, and puzzled herself ; but she 
dept no more that night. 

In the morning she found that the fire was lighted on a 
sort of shelf close to the boat. Mr. Hazel had cut the shelf 
and lighted the fire there for Welch's sake, who had com- 
plained of cold in the night. 

WhUst Hazel was gone for the cray-fish, Welch asked 
Helen to go for her prayer-book. She brouglit it directly, 
and turned the leaves to find the prayers for the slck^ But 
she was soon undeceived as to his intention. 

Sam had it wrote down how the Proserpine was foun- 
dered, and I should like to lie alongside my messmate on that 
there psper, as well as in t'other place " (meaning the grave). 
** Begin as Sam did, that this is my last word." 

** Oh, I hope not. Oh, Mr. Welch, pray do not leave me ! " 

Well, well, then, never mind that ; but just put down as 
X heatd 8am ; and his dying words, that the parson took 
down, were the truth/' 

** I have written that/' 
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** And that the t\ro holes was on her ]^rt*eade> and seTen 
foot from her Btarn>post ; and I $ay them angers, that is 
in our cutler, made them holes. Set down that/' 

It is down/’ 

“Then Fll put my mark under it; and you ere my wit* 
aess.” 

Helen, anxious to please him in everything, showed him 
where to put his mark. He did so; and she signed her 
name as his witness. 

“ And now, Mr. Welch,” said she, “do not you frej abo^Mt 
the loss of the ship ; you should rather think how good Provi^ 
dence has been to us in saving us three out of so many that 
sailed in that poor ship. That Wylie was a wicked man ; 
but he is drowned, or starved, no doubt, and there is an end 
of him. You are alive, and we are all three to see Old Eng- 
land again. But to live, you must eat ; and so now do pray 
make a good breakfast to-day. Tell me what you can fan<y. 
A cabbage ? ” 

“ What, you own it is a cabbage ? ” 

“ Of course I do,” said Helen, coaxiiig. “ You must 
excuse Mr. Hazel; these learned men are so crotchety in 
some things, and go by books; but you and I go by 0^ 
senses, and to tis a cabbage is a cabbage, grow where it 
willl Will you have one ? ” 

“ No, miss, not this morning. What I wants this morning 
very bad, indeed, it is — I wants a drink made of them sweet 
smelling loaves, like as you strewed over my messmate — ^the. 
Lord in Heaven bless you for it.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Welch, that is a curious fancy : but you shall 
not ask me twice for anything ; the jungle is full of them, 
and I’ll fetch you some in five minutes. So you must boil 
the water.” 

She scudded away to the jungle, and soon returned with 
some aromdSc" leaves. Whilst they were infusing, Hazel 
came up, and on being informed of Welch’s fancy, made 
no opposition ; but, on the contrary, said that such men had 
eometimes very happy inspirations, He tasted it, however, 
and said the smell was the best port of it in his opinion. He 
then put it aside to cool for the sick man’s use. 

They ate their usual breakfast, and then Welch sipped his 
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spice tea, as he called it. Morning and afternoon he drank 
copious draughts of it, and seemed to get suddenly better, and 
I told them not to hang about him any longer ; but go to their 
work : he was all right now. 

To humour him they Trent off in different directions ; Hazel 
with his axe to level cocoa-nut trees : and Helen to search for 
fruits in the jungle. 

She came back in about an hour, very proud of some pods 
she had found with nutuu’gs inside them. She ran to Welch. 
He was not in the boat. She saw liis waistcoat^ liowever, 
folded and lying on the thwart ; so slie knew lie could not be 
far off, and concluded he was in her bower. But ho was not 
there ; and she called to Mr. Hazel. He came to the side of 
the river laden with cocova-nuts. 

** Is he wdth you ? ” said Helen. 

‘MYho? Welch? no,** 

Well, tlien, he is not here. Oh, dear ! something is the 
matter.’^ 

Hazel came across dirc(‘tl3% And they both bcgiut to rim 
anxiously to every part whence they could commtind a view 
to any distance. 

They could uot see him anywhere, and met, with blank 
faces, at the bower. 

Then Helen made a discovery. 

This very day, while hanging about the place, Hazel hud 
tom up from the edge of the river an old trunk, wliose roots 
had been loosened by the water washing away the earth that 
held them, and lliis stump he had set up iu Iier bower for a 
table, after sawing the roots down into legs. Well, on the 
smooth part of this table, lay a little pile of money, a ring 
with a large pearl in it, and two gold ear-rings, Helen had 
often noticed in Welch’s cars. 

She pointed at these and turned pale. Then suddenly 
waving her hand to Hazel to follow her, she darted out of 
the bower, and, in a moment, she was at the boat. 

There found, beside his waistcoat, his knife, and a little 
pile of money, placed carefully on the thwart ; and, underneath 
it, his jacket rolled up, and his shoes and sailor’s cap, all put 
neatly and in order. 

Haael found her looking at them. He began to have 
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vague luiegiTings. ** What does this atiean ? ” he said^ 
faintly. 

" * What does it mean ! ’ cried Helen, in agony. ‘‘ Don't 

you see ? A Legacy ! The poor thing has divided his little 
all. Oh, my heart ! 'What has become of him Then, with 
one of those inspirations her sex have, she cried, “Aht 
Cooper's gra^T ! " 

Hazel, though not so quick as she was, caught her meaning 
at a word, and flew down the slope to the sea-eliore. The 
tide was out : a long irregular track of footsteps indented the 
sand. He stopped a moment and looked at them :* they 
pointed towards the cleft where the grave was. He follo'^red 
them all across the sand. They entered the cleft, and did not 
return. Full of heavy foreboding, he rushed into the 
cleft. 

Yes : his arms hanging on each side of the grave, am! his 
cheek laid gently on it, there lay Tom Welch, with a loving 
smile on his dead face. Only a man ; yet faithful as a dog. 

Hazel went back slowly, and crying. Of all men living, he 
could best appreciate Fidelity; and mourn its fate, 

But, as he drew near Helen, he dried his eyes ; for it wa» 
his duty to comfort lier. 

She had at first endeavoured to follow him; but after a few 
steps her knees smote togetlier, and she was fain to sit down 
on the grassy slope that overlooked the sea. 

The sun was setting huge and red over that vast and peace- 
ful expanse. 

She put her liands to her head, and sick at heart, looked 
heavily at that glorious and peaceful siglit. Hazel came up 
to her. She looked at his face, and that look was enough for 
her. She rocked herself gently to and fro. 

Yes," said he in a broken voice. ** He was there—. 
Quite dead.” 

He sat gently down by her side, and looked at that setting 
sun and illimitable ocean, and his hejirt felt deadly sad. He 
is gone — and we are alone — on this island." 

The man said this in one sense only ; but the woman heard 
it in two. 

Alone I 
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She glanoed timidly round at him, and without riaiiigi 
edged a little away Lt>m him, and wept in silenoe. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Aftbb a long silence, Hazel asked her in a low voice if she 
could be there in half an hour. She said yes, in the same 
tone, but without turning her head. On reaching the graves, 
she found that Hazed had spAred her a sad sight ; nothing 
remained but to perform the service. When it was over she 
went slowly aw^ay in deep distress on more accounts than one. 
In due course Hazel came .to her hower, hut she was not 
there. Then he lighted the fire, and prepared everything for 
supper ; and he was so busy, and her foot so light, he did not 
bear her come. But, by-and-by, lifting his head, he saw her 
looking wistfully at him, as if she w^ould read his soul in liis 
minutest actions. He started and brightened all over with 
pleasure at the sudden sight of her, and said eagerly, ** Your 
ijupper is quite ready, 

** Thank you, sir,** said she, sadly and coldly (she had noted 
tiiat expression of joy), I have no appetite ; do not wait for 
me.** And soon after strolled away again. 

Hazel was dumb-founded. There was now no mistaking 
her manner ; it was cliilly and reserved all of a sudden. It 
wounded him; but he behaved like a man. Wh.it ! I keep 
her out of her own house, do I ? said he to himself. He 
started up, took a fish out of the pot, wrapped it in a leaf, 
and stalk^ off to his boat. Then he ate a little of the fish, 
threw the rest away, and went down upon the sands, and 
paced them in a sad and bitter mood. 

But the night calmed him, and some hours of tranquil 
ihotight brought him fortitude, patience, and a clearer under- 
He went to his boat, elevated by generous and 
4eUcate resolutions. Now worthy resolves are tranquiUising, 
and he slept profoundly. 

Not so shft, whose sudden but very natural change of 
demeanour had hurt him. When she returned and found 
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Ii 0 w«s gone for the night, she began to be afoaid die had 
offended him. For this and other reasons she passed the 
night in sore perplexity, and did not sleep till morning; and 
she overslept her usu^Jime, However, when she was up, 
she determined to find her own breakfast ; she felt it would 
not do to be too dependent, and on a person of uncertain 
humour; such for the moment she chose to pretend to hersdf 
was Hazel. Accordingly she went down to the sea to look 
for crayfish. She found abundance, ffhere they lay in the 
water ; you had but to stoop and pick them up. 

But das ! they were black, Kvely, viperigh ; she went^with 
no great relish for the task to take Jone up ; ft 
maliciously : she dropped it, and at that very moment, % a 
curious coincidence, remembered she was sick and tired , of 
crayfish ; she would breakfast on fruits. She crossed the 
sand, took off her shoes, and paddled through the river, and, 
having put on her shoes again, was about to walk up through 
some rank grass to the big wood, when she heard a voice 
behind her, and it was Mr. Hazel. She bit her lip (it was 
broad daylight now), and prepared quietly to discourage this 
excessive assiduity. He came up to hex panting a little, and 
taking off his hat, said, with marked respect, ** I beg your 
pardon, Miss RoUeston, but I know you hate reptiles; now 
there are a few snakes in that long grass ; not poisonous 
ones.” 

^'Snakes!” cried Helena ^'let me get home: there — FU 
go without my breakfast.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Haael, ruefully; “why, I have 
been rather fortunate this morning, and it is all ready,” 

“ That is a different thing,” said Helen, graciously ; “you 
shall not have your trouble for nothing.” 

Directly after breakfast, Hazel took his tote and some rope 
from Hie boat, and went off in a great huny to the jungle. 
In half an hour or so, he returned, dragging a large conical 
storub, armed with spikes for leaves, incrediUy dense and 
prickly. 

“ There,” said he, “ there’s a vegetable 7^ 

This is your best defence against that roaring Sugbear*” 
“That little tree,” said Helen; “the tiger would soon 
jump over that” 
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“ Ay, but not over this and sixty more ; a vail of stilettos. 
DonH touch it, please,” 

He worked very hard all day, and raised a low rampart of 
prickly trees; but it •only went round two sides and a 
half of the bower. So then be said he had failed again; and 
kt down worn out by fatigue. 

Helen EoUeston, though dejected herself, could not help 
pitying him for his ©xliaustion in her service, and for his 
bleeding hands ; she undertook the cooking, and urged him 
kindly to eat of every dish; and^ when he rose to go, she 
thanked him with as much feeling as modesty for the great 
pains he had taken to lessen those fears of hers, -wliich she 
saw he did not share. 

These kind w'ords more than repaid him. lie went to his 
little den in a glow of ejfirita ; and the next nioming went 
off in a violent hurry, and, for once, seemed glad to get away 
from her. 

“Poor Mr, Hasel,” said she, softly, nnd watched him out 
out cff sight. Then slie went to the hif»li point wliere he had 
barked a tree ; and looked far and wide for a sail. The air 
was wonderfully clear ; the whole ocean seemed in sight : but 
all was blank. 

A great awe fell upon her, and sickness of heart ; and then 
first she began to fear she was out of the known w’^orld, and 
might die on that island ; or never be found by the present 
generation : and this sickening fear lurked in her from that 
hour, and led to consequences which will be related shortly. 

She did not return for a long while, and, when she did, she 
found Hazel had completed lier fortifications. He invited her 
to explore the western part of the island, but she declined. 

Thank you,” said she; "not to-day; there is something 
to be done at home. 1 have been comparing my abode with 
yours, and the contrast makes me uncomfortable, if it doesn’t 
yoiu Oblige me by building yourself a house.” 

** What, in an afternoon ?” 

''Well, at all events, you must roof the boat, or something. 
There, 1*11 dt by and — ^what shall I do, whilst you are working 
to oblige me f “ 

. effected a minute, and then asked her if she could 

fibe mM she could as frr as five strands. 
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" And net, of course f ** 

'' Oh, yes.” 

Then, if you will make a fishing-net of eoooa-nut fi.bre, I 
will soon give myself all the shelter a healthy man requires 
in this climate.” 

Tiie boat lay in a little triangular creek ; the surrounding 
earth was alluvial clay ; a sort of black cheesy mould, stiff, 
but kindly to work. Hazel contrived to cut and chisel it out 
with a clumsy wooden spade he had made, and, throwmg it to 
the sides, raised, by degrees, two mud hanks, one on each aide 
the boat ; and at last ho dug so deep that he was enabied to 
draw the boat another yard inland. 

As Helen sat by, netting, and forcing a smile now and th^ 
tliough sad at heart, he was on his mettle, and the mud walls 
ruse rapidly. He squared their inner sides with the spade. 
When he had done, the boat lay in a hollow, the walls of 
which, hfilf natural, half artificial, were five feet above her 
gunwale, and, of course, eight feet above her bottom, in which 
Hazel used to lie at night. He then laid tlie mainsail across 
so as to roof the steru part of the boat ; and put four heavy 
stones on it, lest a sudden gust of wind might lift it 

Helen said it was ail very clever, but site doubted whethei 
it would keep out. much rain, 

“More than yours will,” said Hazel, *'and thaf is every 
serious thing. In your state of hefilth a wettiog^migfat be 
fatal. But to-morrow, if you please, I will examine ottr 
resources, and lay our whole situation before you, iind ask 
your adrice,” 

Next morning he kept his word, and laid their case 
before her. 

He said : We are here on an island that has probably 
been seen, and disregarded, by a few whalers, but is not 
known to navigators, nor down on any chart There is a 
wide range of vegetation, proving a delightful dimate on the 
whole, and one particularly suited to you, whose lungs are 
delicate. But then, comparing the beds of tlie rivers with 
the banka, a tremendous fall of rain is indicated. The rainy 
months (in these latitudes) are at hand, and if thnse raine 
catch us in our present conditicm, it will be a calamity. You 
have no roof to ke^ out. I tremble when 1 0^ it* 
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Tlsiis io my main anxiotjr. My next is about our austenanee 
duri^ tUe rains : we Lave no stores under cover ; no fuel ^ 
jpzWisione, but a few cocoa-nuts. We use two lucifer 
and what is to become of us at that rate? 
fire can be got by rubbing two pieces of wood 
iqg^er,v^Ildrk is said to have so obtained it from pimento 
cm Juan Femandex ; but, in fact, I believe, the art is 
ci>hfined to savages. I never met a civilized man who could 
do it, and I have questioned scores of voyagers. As for my 
weapons, they consist of a boat-book and an axe ; no gun, no 
harpocm, no bow, no lance. My tools are a blunt saw, a 
blunter axe, a wooden spade, two great augers, that I believe 
had a hand in bringing us here, but have not been any use to 
m since, a centre-bit, two planes, a hammer, a pair of pincers, 
two bradawls, three gimlets, two scrapers, a plumb-lead and 
line, a large pair of scissors, — and you have a small pair; 
two gauges, a screw^driver,^ five clasp knives, a few scirews 
wad noils of various sizes, two small barrels, two bags, two 
tilt ;.^wls, two wooden bowls, and the shell of a turtle, whose 
I found on the shore, and that is a very go<^ soup 
tulfeen, only we have no meat to' make soup with.'^ 

** Well, sir/' said Miss EoUeston, resignedly, “ we can but 
kneel down and die.’^ 

That*' would be cutting the g'ordiau knot, indeed/^ said 
HaaeL What^^e to shirk a few difiiculties ? No. I have 
three xwpositions to lay before you. 1st., ThatJ hereby give 
up walking and take to running; time is so precious. 2nd., 
that we both work by night as well as day. 3rd., that we 
tell the other cur principstl wants, so that there may be 
eyes on the look out, as we go, instead of two.’^ 

;/ ^ I consent, said Helen. Pray what are your wants ? ** 

^ Iron, “oil, salt, tar, a bellows, a pickaxe, thread, nets, 
|[|ht matting for roofs, bricks, chimney-pots, jars, glass, 
aome variety of vegetable food, and so on. Now 
wants.*' 

' '1?^^ ' I ;want--^In^posribilities." 
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"Good. What next?” 

" I have brokeo my comb/’ 

“ Good.” 

Tin glad you think so. I want — oh, Mr, Ha«ei, what U 
the use ? — well, I want a looking-glass.” 

Great Heavens 1 What for ? ” 

Oh, never mind : I want one ; and some more towds, and 
some soap, and a few hair-pins ; and some diaetic handt ; wA 
some pens, ink, and paper, to write my^feelings down in flife 
island for nobody ever to see.” 

When she began looked bright, but the list waf |S3tee 
a wasp, its sting lay in its tail. However, he put a good fteO - 
on it. ” ril try find get you aH tliose things ; only giv^ nto 
time. Do you know, I am writing a dictionary on a 
method.” 

That means on the sand.” 

** No ; the work is suspended for the present. But two of 
the definitions in it axe — DiFFicxrnxTBS — things to be subdued; 
Impos8ibii.it tEs — things to be trampled on.” And so he tried 
to keep her heart vp. 

She strolled tov arda the jungle ; and he got his spade, and 
went post-haste t< his clay -pit. 

He made a qu mti ty of bricjks and tiles, and brought tiMzn 
home, and put tijera to dry in the sun. He then tried to make 
a large narrow-necked vessel, and fail^ utterly ; so utterij 
that he lay dou^n liat on his back and accepted failure for flill 
twenty minutes. Then he got up and turned the dead fkiiw 
into a great rude platter like a shallow milk-pan, LeaVii^ 
all these to dry and set before be baked them, he went off to 
the marsh for feni' leaves. He made several trips, and raisod 
quite a stack of tliem. By this time tlie sun had operated on 
Ids thinner pottery; so he laid down six of his large thick 
tUes, and lighted a fire on them with dry banana-loaires, and 
cocoa-nut, etc., and such light combustibleg, , he had 
heated and hardened the clay ; then he put the ashoa on ono 
side, and swept the clay dean ; then he put the fire on h^aih, 
and made it hotter and hotter* till the digr bogan to leddsifc. 

While he was thus occupied, Miss Boston came ^0 
jungle^ carrying vegOtabte treasures in her «^pjPC«a. liie 

produced some golto reddmh v 
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There,” said she ; and tliey smell delicious.” 

Hazel eyed them keenly. 

“ You have not eaten any of thorn ? ” 

<^What ! by myeolf? ” said Helen, 

'‘Thank Heaven!” said Hazel, turning pale. "These are 
the manchanilla, fho poison apple of tlie Pacilic.” 

"Poison ! ” said Helen, alarmed in her turn. 

"Well. I don’t know that they are poison; but traveller? 
give tliem a very bad name. The birds never peck them ; 
and I have read that even tlm leaves Ihllinir into still water 
have killed the fish. You v ill not eat an} thing liere till you 
have shown it me, will you?” ^aid he, imploi ngly. 

"No, no/’ said Helen; and eat down nitli lier liand to her 
heart a minute. "And I was so ]>hM8ed \\hoii 1 touud them,” 
she Biiid ; " they reminded mo of home I wonder whether 
these are poison, too?” and elie opened her aprrm widt‘, and 
showed him home long follow jiods, with red 8 i) 0 iks, something 
like a very large banana. 

" Ah, that is a very different affuir,” said Ilaz^l, deliglited; 
" these are plantains, and tlie gr*‘ dost firnl we have made yet. 
Ihe fnut Ls meat, the wood is tliroad, and tiie leaf is limiter 
and clothes. I’lie fruit is good raw, and !>6 ter faiked, os you 
shall sea * and I believe this is the first titn\ the dinner and 
the dish wore both baked t(>gethor.” 

He cleared the now heated hoartli, put tlie meat and fruit 
on it, tlien placed his great pi.5tt<*r ov(‘r it, and heajied fire 
round the platter, and bglit couibastibles over it. Aud, in a 
word, the platter and tlie dinner under it were both baked. 
Hazd removed the platter or milk-pan, and served the dinner 
in it. 

A lady and gentleman cost upon a desert island must use 
thnir eyes, hands, and feet, in earnest, or die the death of 
jfools. And the first week these two passed was, therefore, 
mainly charajj^riseJ by liard work, and the Invention that is 
ike natural fruit of Necessity. Tliis it was our duty to show, 
or a thoroughly false picture of human life. 

to the manner of working, that varies greatly, 
to the s<mtimeuts of the heart. ^ 

SoUeiton worked well and neatly. She invented 
IMI little i hear ^keoutiem of what she did was superior to Ar. 
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HazePs. Sbe daowed considerable tact in adapting new 
products to old purposes. Sbe made as follows : 

1. Hiick mattress, stuffed with vegetable hair and wool. 
The hair was a cypress moss dried, and the wa6l was the sOfi: 
coating of the fern-trees. This mattress was made witii 
plantain-leaves, sewed together with the thread fhmished by 
the tree itself, and doubled at the edges. 

2. A long shallow net — cocoa-fibre. 

8. A great quantity of stout grass ropo^ and ligiht but close 
matting for the roof. 

Put, while she worked, her mmd was often fiar awa^ and 
her heart in a tumult of fear, trouble, shame, and 
which increased rather than diminished as the days r^filed b^ 
and brought no ship to the island. On the other hafidi 'Sh 
was deeply grateful to Mr. Hazel — as well she might. Bui 
she found many little opportunities of showing that sentiment 
to him. That war of sentiments which agitated her, as a lady 
afibanced^by her own consent to Arthur Wardlaw,she suppressed 
and hid from him as long as she could. 

Now it is the na^:^ of suppressed sentim^l$ tfa.AC 61 S^^idate 

force^,, " 

" "To Hazel, on the contrary, the feverish labour of the first 
three weeks was an unmixed joy. He 'was working, not only 
for the comfort, but the healtli, and even the life, of the lady he 
loved ; a life she had herself' despaired of not so very long ago* 

Tlieso sentiments made his homeliest work poetical: it w» 
in this spirit he heightened his own mud banks in the centre, 
and set up brick fireplaces with hearth and chimney, one 0*^ 
each side ; and now did all tlie cooking ; for he found the 
smoke from wood made Miss Rolleston cough. He also ma^ 
a number of pigeon-holes in his mud^walls and lined them, 
with clay. One of these he dried with fire, and made A 
pottery door to it, and there kept the ludfer Imu. He 
a vast numWr of bricks, but did notlxing . withAem. 
several disheartening failures he made two 
two great pans, that would all four bear fire ^ : 

in the pans he boiled sea water till it iiE ,^pora;ted and 1^ 
him a sediment of salt. This was a gresi 
foM^ and he managed 'also to put 

slo|f and ineffloietd; prooeas.. ' ' 
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But was nofjiiag compared to the seat with which he 
attodked the mCfs^ inq^rtatit work of all, and the longest,—* 
H4ea*B hut, or bower. He had no experience or skill as a 
^ferpienter, but he had Lore and Brains. He found sandstones, 
aSfine har^, some fine, with which he contrived to sharpen 
r hls axe and saw. He fixed some uprights between the four 
trees. He let stout horizontal bars into the trees, and bound 
them to the uprights with Helen's grass-rope. Smaller hori- 
zontal bars at intervals kept the prickly ramparts from being 
driven in by a sudden gust. The canvas walls were removed, 
and the nails stored in a pigeon-hole, and a stout net-work 
aubstitutod, to which huge plantain leaves were cunningly 
fastened with plantain thread. The roof was double : first 
that extraordinary mass of spiked leaves which the four trees 
threw out, then, several feet under that, the huge piece of 
matting the pair had made. This was strengthened by double 
atrlps of canvas at the edges and in the centre, and by single 
atrips in otlier parts. A great many cords and strings made 
naf long silky grass peculiar to the island were sewn to 
the caxLvas-stren^hened edges, and so it was fiistened to the 
tapees, and to the horizontal bars. 

l^en this work drew close to its completion, there <mne a 
Blew disaj[)pointmeul He had the mortification of seeing that 
4di6 for whom it was ail done did not share his cpmplajsency. 
The strife of sentiments in her mind' seemed to be under- 
mining her self-command, and, at times, even her good- 
breeding. She often let her work fall, and brooded for hours. 
She spoke sometimes fretfully, and the next moment with a 
^dght excess of civility. She wandered away from him, and 
from his labom's few her comfort, and passed hours at Tele- 
graph Point, eyeing the illimitable ocean. Slie was a riddle. 
All syr^tness at times, but at others irritablei'^ln^y'j^'aid 
eearoe mistress of herself. Hazel was sorry and perplexed, 
aMi cq^eesed a fear she was ill. She always replied in 
the negative, and the next moment her eyes would fiU with 
tears. The truth is, she was in considerable irritation of 
body, a 0f mental distress which, perhaps, only the 
more of her own sex can folly appreciate. 

. Idsiters still in this uncomfortable and mysterious 
ilate yhen ttasMt finishing strcAie to her abode. 
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Hd was in spirits that ermiag: £or he had ixilade a 
diseoveiy ; he h^ at last faimd time for a mi followed 
the river to its source, a very remarkable lake in a hilly barim 
And making further researches, he had ibutui at ^ bottom 
of a rocky ravine a curious thir^, a fluid 

bubbling up in quite a fountain, whioh^ however, fell down 
again as it rose, and hardly any overflowed* It was like thin 
pitch. 

Of course in another hour he was Uack there wifli a great 
pot, and half flUed it, Pursuing hk researches a little 
he found a range of locks with snowy summits appaitetly } 
but the snow was the guano of , untunes. He was in agiWt 
hurry to get home with Ms pot ^ pitch ; for it wAs in truth a 
very remarkable discovery, though not without a paraflei 
He could not wait till morning, so with embers and obooa^nut 


he made a fire just outside the bower, and mdlted his pitch, 
which had become nearly solid, and proceeded to smear the 
inside of the matting in places, to make it thoroughly water* 
tight. 

Helen treated the discovery at first with mortifying indif- 
lerenoe ; but he hoped she would appreciate Naturek bounty 
more, when she saw the practical use of this extraordinary 
production. He endeavoured to lead her to that viow. She 
shook her head, sorrowfully. He persisted. She met him 
with silence. He tliought this peevish, and ungrateful to 
Heaven ; we have all different measures of the wonderftd ; and 
to him a fountain of pitch was a thing to admire greatly and 
thank God for : he said as much. 

To Helen it was nasty stufi, and who cared where it came 
from. She conveyed as much by a 
and then gave a sigh that told her mind was fkr away. 

He was a little mortified, and showed it. 

Oxie word led to another, and at last whaib^ been long 
fennenting came out. W 

Mr. Hasel,’’ said Miss EoUdston, “ y bn mit jmMMm 
purpogg. You mean to live here. I do not/* 

’“Taaz5left off working and looked greatly pmrpiexed f the 
attadk was so sudden in its form, thou|^ it had been A long 
time iln^atening. He found not^g to say, mi ^ was im* 
patient now tA ipeak her mind, so j^e repU^ to his look 

IT S 
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** Yias aa® making yotiraelf at homa here. You are eon* 
(eiited. Contented ^ You are happ^ in tliia horrible prison.’^ 

And why not said Hazel. — But he looked rather guilty. 
— Here are no traitors ; no murderers. The animaJa are 
my friends, and the one human being I see makes me better 
^ }ook at her/’ 

* ** Mr. Hazel, I am in a state of mind that romance jars on 
me. Be honest with me, and talk to me like a man. I say 
that you beam all over with happiness and content, and that 

you ^now answer me one question ; why have you never 

lighted the bon -fire on Telegraph Point?” 

** Indeed I don’t know,” said he, submissively. I have 
been so occupied.” 

You have : and hpw ? Not in trying to deliver us both 
from this dreadful situation, but to reconcile me to it. Yes, 
sir, under pretence (that is a harsh word, but I can't help it) 
of keeping out the rain. Your rain is a bugbear. It never 
rains, it never will rain. You are killing yourself almost, to 
make me comfortable iu tliis plac®. Comfortable?” She 
bc^an to writhe, and pant, with excitement long restrained. 
** And do you really suppose you can make me live on like 
this, by building me a nice hut? Do you j^ink 1 am all 
bpdy aoijaajaawk that shelter and wanhtJTand enough to eat 
can keep iny heart from breaking, and my cheeks from blush* 
ing idght and day ? When I wake in the morning I find 
myself blushing to my fingers' ends.” Then she writhed away 
from him. ** Oh, my dear father, why did I ever leave you ! ” 
Then she writhed back. *‘Keep me here? make me live 
tnonths and years on this island. Have you sisters ? Have 
you a mother? Ask yourself is it likely? No; if you will 
not hdp me, and they don*t love me enough to come and find 
me and take me home, Til go to anotlier home without your 
help or any man's.” She rose suddenly to her feet. ** I’ll 
tie my slothes tight round me, and fling m 3 rBelf down from 
that point m the sharp rpeks below. I'll find a way from 
this plaee to Heaven^ if ikwfn no way from it to those I love 
Ofieaztli.” 

then she sank doim and rooked hemelf and aobbed hmd. 

!the strong psniian of this hitherto gentle loieature quite 
frightened her ui^bapfy friend,, who knew more of books than 
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women. Ha longed to sootlie Ler mA eomfort Ler but wbat 
could he »ay ? lie cried out in deepair, My God, can I do 
nothing for her ? ” 

She turned on him like lightning, You can do anything - 
erery-tliing. You can restore us both to our firi^ada. You 
can save my life, my reason. For tliat will go first, I think. 
What liad I done ? 'tvhat had I ever done since 1 was bom, to 

be so brought down? Was ever an English lady 

And with that her white teeth cKoked?' together convifisively 
** Do! said she, darting back to tlie point as swiftly as ehe 
had rushed away from it. “ Why put down that; and* leave 
off invent iiig fifty little trumpery things for me, uiid do one 
great thing iustead. Oh, do not fritter tliat great mind id 
yours away iu painting and patching my prison ; but bring it 
all to bear on getting me otU of my prison. Call sea and 
land to our rescue. Let them know a poor girl is her© in 
unheard-of, unfathomable misery : here, iu the middle of this 
awful ocean.** 

llasKd sighed deeply. ** No ships seem to pass within sight 
of us,*’ he muttered. 

“ What does that matter to ^uf You ar© not a common 
man; you are an Inventor. Bouse all the powers of your 
mind. There must be some way. Think for me. Tuiwk I 
Think ! — or my blood will l>e on your head.** * 

Hazel turned pale and put his head in his hands, and tried 
to think. 

She leaned towards him with great fiashing eyes of ptirei^ 
hazel. 

The problem dropped from his lips a syllabla at a time. 
^'To diffuse — intelligenee-^a hundred leagues from a fisted 
point — an island ? *’ 

She leaned towards him with flashing expectant eyes. 

But he groaned, and said ; That seems impossible.’’ 

Then trample on it,” said riie, bringing hk own words 
i^ainst him ; for she used to remember all he said to her in 
the day, and ponder it at night. Trample on it, subdue it, 
or never speak to me again, Alb ^ ungrateful wrefidi 

to speak harshly to you. It is my misory, not Me. Good, 
kind, Mr. Hazdi, O pray, pray, pray, bring dl the powers of 
tihat great to bear m cm thing, and save a poor 
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SO kind, so considsTiate, so iiobH 
m Millie, so forbearing ; now save me from despair ! ’’ 

: ^yStii^^ sobs out her short here, and Hazel, whose loving 
almost tom. out of his body, could only 
voice, that he would obey her. ^ Til wT5ffc 
morsjfcr ySu at present,'^ said he, ** sweet as it has bson. 

' I^ wyi tbirth instead* I will go tliis moment beneath the stars 
and thmh all night.*’ 

®hn yonng woman was now leaning her head languidly 
^ Wh % 2 dz^t one of the trees, weak as water after her passion. 
He cast a lo(^ of ineffable love and pity on her, and withdrew 
dowly to think beneath the tranquil stars. 

, Love has set men hard tasks in lus time. Whether this 
was a light one, our readers shall decide. 

To niFi’trsn ufTBixioENon mow a fixep islajo) oveb a 
W tnmnEi} leagues of oceak. 


CHAPTEB XXV. 


The perplexity into whidr Hazel was thrown by the oKjit- 
burst of hifl companion, rendered him unable to reduce her 
demand air once to an intelligible form. For some moments 
he seriously employed his naind on the problem until it 
assuni^ this shape. 

|%s^y ; I do not know where this island is, having no 
means of ascertaining either its latitude or longitude. 

Secondly: if T h^ such a description of its locality, how, 
might ihe news be conveyed beyond tlie limits of the place ? 

M the wildn^ of Helen’s demand broke upon his miad> 
he miled sadly, and sat down upon the bank of the little 
boat-house, and buried his head in his faands< 
!:lfreoinUy ^ heard a soft rustle near him; and looked up. 
^his;aii.j^tise*. she stood beside him. ■ ' / 

-saidi'huitii^y— he^ voice was husky, 

4a - nbhiuind;;*?^ ’ | ;hava said; I am unrwonable i and 1 

you for all V 
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Uom seemed to melt She iunied wcmg lm hende^ 

imd, wifli a sharp, quivering ei^, she !m&» . . 

Oh, sit! oh, Mr, Haasd! do tegive me. I mn no)t 
gtateftil, indeed, indeed, I am not; bnt L 

At th&i 

wno £01*6 Tory very dear to me aw jawaiting mf 
London; and when th^leam the low of the 
great will be their misery! Well, that mfeei^ is % 
mine. Then my poor papa : he will Sever kndvr h 6 vr;lil^^ 
he loved me until this news reaches him. , And to ' 

I am dead to them, yeet living ! living here b 
Dear, dear, ^hur, bow you will madSfer for myiiilei!* 


papa, papal 
bitterly. 


shall I never see you 


and dm 


I am helpless either tqaid or tp co^deyou, Miss Bolleeton4 
By tlio act of a Jlivine Providence, you wotc cast upon IhiS 
desolate shore, and by the same Will I was appointed to wrw 
and to^pwvide fon,^,q^ I pray God that He will 

give me health and strength to assist ylh/* 

She looked timidly at him for a rnomcmt, then slowly m- 
gained her hut. He had spoken coldly, and with digni^. 
She felt humbled, the more so, that he bad bdwed his 
acknowledgment to her apology. 

For more than an hour she watched him, as he paced up 
and dowm between tbe boat-house and the shore ; then she 


shrank into her bed, after gently c!osing4lm door. , > 

The following morning Helen was surprised to see tblST^t 
riding at anchor in the surf, and Haasel budly engaged on'h<^ 
trim. He was soon on shore, and by her side. 

I am afraid I must leave you for a day, Miss Bollesfon,” 
he said. ** I wish to make a mrcuit of the island ; iWee4 1 
ought to have don© so many days ago.’^ . , ' 

** Is such an expedition necessary? Snrdy yod &av^ 
'OhoughVf the'sea?*"’' , ^ ' ,V ' ' 

It is veiy necei^wary. It is the step towards , 

ihg to all passing vessels our i& iiiis plto. I have' 

comm^noed op^ations ab^ady. See^on yonder blui^ whiiit I 
hnyei-cidled'^^l^e^ Point, I;;hbye\''"hmUhfod"^1lh% 
m3(sighi..endh^ it &mu fop 

-bonfire^ ' 
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"bmtt tbai is intsxidsd as a signal, which shall be exhibited 
m. ymsk great palm-'tree. The flag will then stand for a signal 
the northern coast, and the palm-tree, thus accoutred, will 
seJWe for a similar purpose on the western extremity of the 
isknd. Ils I pass aJong the southern and eastern shores, I 
pruposit to select spots where some mark can be erected, such 
as may be visible to ships at sea/’ 

** But will they remark such signals ? ” 

Be assured they will, if they come within eight of the place/* 

Hazel knew that tliere was little chance of such an event,* 
but it .was someUjing not to be neglected. 

Helen felt rather disappointed that ho trace of the emotion 
he displayed on the previous night remained in his manner, 
or in the expression of his face. She bowed her permission 
to him rather haughtily^ and sat down to breakfast on some 
baked yams, and some rougli oysters, which he had raked up 
from the bay while bathing that morning. The young mau 
had regained an elasticity of bearing, an indopendenee of tone, 
to which she was no# at all accustomed ; his manners were 
always soft and deferential ; but bis expression was more firm, 
and she felt that the reins bad bean gently removed from her 
possession, and there was a will to guide her which she w^as 
bound to acknowledge and obey. 

She did not argue in this wise, for h, is not human tp. reason 
and to feel at the Ihit she felt instinctivedy 

that tbe man w^as quietly asserting his superiority, and the 
result will appear, 

Ha29el went about his work briskly; the boat was soon 
iaden with every requisite. Helen w*atcliod these preparations 
askance, vexed with the expedition which she had urged him 
to* make. Then she fell to reflecting on tlie change tliat seomed 
to have taken x>lace in her character ; she, who was once so 
womanly, so firm, so reasonable,— why had she become so 
and.caprmious? 

The was set, and all ready to run the cutter into the 
surf of &e rising tide, when, taking a sudden resolution, as it 
were. Helm came rapidly down, and said, *'1 will go wdtl* 
yoUt if you jdease/* half in command, half in doubt* Hazel 
a Kttte surprised, but very pleased; and then she 
I shall not be in your way.” 
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He assured her^ on tlie oontraiy, that she might be of greef 
assistance to him ; and now, with doubled alacrity, he rah out 
the little vessel and leaped into the prow as'iSe danced over 
the waves. He taught hey how to bring the boat’s bead 
round with the help of an oar, and when all was snug, left her 
at the helm. The wind being southerly, ho had decided to 
pass to the west, and so they opened the sea about h^ilf a mile 
from the shore. y 

For about three miles it consisted of a line of bluffs, cleft at 
intervals by small narrow bays, the precipitous sides of which 
were lined with dense foliage. Into tliese j&ssures the mvk 
entered with a mournful sound, that died aw^ay as it crept up 
the yellow sands with which these nooks W'ere carpeted. An 
exclamation from Helen attracted his attention to the horison 
on the north-west, wdiere a long line of breakers glittered in 
the sun. A reef or low smidy bay appeared to exist in that 
direction about ilfteen miles away, and something more than 
a mile in length. As tliey pnweded, he marked roughly on 
the side of his tin baler, with the point of a pin boiTOwed from 
Helen, the form of the coast line. 

An hour and a half brought them to the north-western 
extremity of tlic island. As they cleared the shelter of the 
land, the southerly breeze coming witli some force ivcross the 
open sea caught the cutter, and she lay over in a ^^ay to 
inspire. Helen with, alarm ; slie was alwut to let go the tiller, 
when Hazel seized it, accidentally enclosing her hand under 
the grasp of bis own, as he pressed the ' tiller hard to port. 

Steady, please ; dauljLLt^iiUQuishj^ ; it is all right 
— no fear,” he cried, as he kept his eye on their sail. 

Ho held this course for a mile or more, and then judging 
that wdth a loug tack he could weather the southerly side of 
the island, he put the boat about. lie took occasion to ex- 
plain to Helen how this operation was necessary, and the 
lojirned the alphabet of navigation. The w^&stem end of their 
little land now lay before them ; it waa about thrive miles in 
breadth. For two miles the bluff coast line continued un- 
broken; then a deep bay, a mile in width and two miles in 
depth, was made by a long tongue of sand projecting westerly ; 
on its extremity grew the gigantic palm, well recognls^ ^ 
Helenas landmark. Hie sandy rimre was dotted wilfef 
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^ ^acts* Btd louig^ the$a objeotsi ware saeti to l>e 
|i| ijKkvItoO, pointing tliem out to Helen^ with 0 smile, 
Beware, Miss KoUestou, yonder are your bug- 
JylW ap^ ill some force too. Those dark mosses, moving 
hillociks of sand, or rolling on the surf^ are seadions 
phom l^ninaf or lion^seal/* 

HeW strained her eyes to distinguish the forms, hut only 
descried the dingy objects. While thus cngagod, she all(>w(vd 
tlie cutter to fall off a little, and, ere Ilazol had resumed his 
hold upon the tiller, they were faiily in the bay ; the groaf 
pahn-tree on their star-board bow. 

You seem determined to make the aequaintonoo of your 
n%htmares,” he remarked; ^"you perceive tlu^t are 
embayed.^’ 

At this moment, something dark bulged up close beside her 
in the sea, and the roundod back of a monster rolli»d over and 
disappeared. Hazel let drop the sail, for they were now fairly 
in tha smooth water of the bay, and close to the sandy spit ; 
the gig^tic stem of the palm-tree was on their quarter, about 
Ibllilf iB. milo off. 

^ tea took to the oars, and rowed slowly towards the shore, 
A small seal rose b^ind tlie boat and ftxUowed them, playing 
witii the^blade, its gambols resombllng that of a kitten. lie 
pointed out to Helen the mild cjtpression of the creature’s 
Ham, and assured her that all this tribe were harmless animals, 
and susceptibie of domestication. The cub swam ux> to the 
boat quite feiurlessly, and he touched its head gently ;* he en- 
couraged her to do the like, but she shrunk from its contact. 
They were now dose ashore, and Hazel throwing out his 
anchor in two feet of water, prepared to hmd the beam of 
wood he had brotight to decoxnto the palm-tree as a signal. 

The huge stick was soon heaved overboard, and he leaped 
after it He towed it to the nearest landing to the tree, and 
dragged it high up on shore. Scarcely had he dispos^ it 
commnishtiy, intending to return in a day or two, with the 
meSins 0^ sftixbg it in a prominent and remarkable maimer, 
in the forus of a epsv across the trunk of the palm, whmi a 
cry ftom Eden seodlod him. A large number of the sea^ 
Uim 1l!Mre do^ the surf towards the boat; 

iidMi U 4oitm h^ made thdr appearance around it 
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Sajiel shouts to h0 mt to and daii ^eii^ '1^; 
al^rm a^:^d not 

W tapidlyr When he recuhed the ^iilee ^ fonr <5? 
the aaimale w^e already %TOderini^‘^ hint 
boai fie wadedslowly toward^ one o^ihenii 
ii Ilie man and tlie creature looked ^ 

and then the aeal rolled over, with a squiOingi ae&Ba^^ 
winking its soft eyes with iminmse ooniphMaefj^ , \> 

Helen, in h^ alarm, oouM not mist e ;at 'Qiia oin|^; 
ojusion of so terrible a demonstration ; for, wi& all ' 
gentle expression, the tusks of the bnito looked fbnnidaliito^ 
But, when she saw Hazel pushing them aside, and a ; 

cub on the back, she recovered her courage eoihpl<^ i i 
Then he took to his oars again; an4 aided by the.tiiiti; 
which was now on the ebb, ha rowed round tiie south-western 
extremity of the island. He found the water here, as he 
finticipated, very shallow. ^ 

It was midday when they were fairly on the southern eoeet p 
and, now sailing with the wind aft, the cutter ran through the 
water at racing speed. Fearing that some reefe or rocky 
mations might exist in their course, he replaced sail, and kep 
away frojn the shore — about a mile. At this distance he was 
better able to see inland, and mark down the aooidenee of its 
formation. , 

The southern coast was unifom, and H^cn said it resembled 
the cliffs of the Kentish or Sussex coast of l&ngland, only the 
English white was here replaced by the pale trokamc gir^y* 
It Was plain that the water>shed of the island was ail 
ward. After some miles of this they approached the eas&m 
end, where rose the circular mountain of which mention 1m» 
been already made. This eminence had evidently one tlm» 
been detached from the rest of the land to which it Was now 
joined by a nech of swamp about a mile and a half in bread^ 
imd two miles in length. 

> Haasel proposed to r econnoi|^ this put of the <dmre near^,^ 
an4 ran the boat dose ISTWTmik reeds or esn'^/Wi% , 
which thm bog was d^hadydotbed^ g^ in a 4ark;«^»gf 
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blmg itpa gttj Hot s^air both in texture and usea, though not 
fio long in the stajde. 

This parasite, Hazel explained to Helen, was very eommcm 
in such m&^y gr 6 und, tuid was the death flag hung out by 
Natjire to warn man that malaria and fever were the invisible 
an^b^inaiienable inhabitants of tliat fat£il neighlKtiu^liood* 

luting narrowly along the lo%v shore for some good land- 
ing, where Under shelter of a tree they might rei>08e for an 
hour, and spread their midday repast, they discovered an 
opening in tlie reeds, a kind of lagoon or bavo u. extending 
into the morass l>ettveen the high LiSIfs "of tiie island and the 
oircuhiT mountain, but dose under the base of the latter. 
This inlet he proptjsed to explore, and accordingly the sail was 
taken down and ilie cutter was poled into the narrow creek. 
The water here was so slndlow that the keel slid over the 
qui^;sand into which the dJir sank freely. The creek soon 
becflSae narrow, the water deeper, and of a blacker colour, and 
the banks more densely covered witli canes. These grew to 
the height of ten and twelve feet, and as close as wheat in a 
thidt crop. The air felt dank and heavy, and liUtnmed with 
myriads of insects. The black water became so deep and tlie 
bottom so sticky that Hazel took to the bars again. The 
creek narrowed as they proceeded, until it proved scaicely wide 
enough to admit of his working the boat. Tl)e height of tlie 
reeds hindered the view on either side. Suddenly, however, 
and after proceeding very slowly througli the bends ' of the 
canal, these decreased in height and density, and the voyagers 
emerged into an open space of about five acres in extent, a 
kind of oasis in this reedy desert, created by a mossy mound 
which arose amidst the morass, and afford^ firm footing, of 
which a grove of trees and innumerable slirubs availed them- 
iselves. Helen uttered an exclamation of delight as this island 
of foliage in a sea of reeds met her eyes, that had been 
famished with the arid monotony of the brake. 

They soon landed. 

Helm insisted on the preparations for their meal being left 
to her, and having s^ect^ a sheltered spot, she was soon buqr 
WitJi iJieir fr yal fobd. Hazel surveyed the spot, and selee^ing 
U ^ seated forty feet above her head; 

;beiKi|iigra|^e survey of the nejfhbottrho od. He found that 
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the bayou by whiob they Jiad entered 
the northern shore, thus cutting off the mountain or eastoly 
end, and Arming of it a separate island. ^ A quarter of a mile 
farther on the bayou or canal parted, fommg two streams; of 
which tliat to the left seemed tlm main channd; This he 
determined to follow. Turning to the west, tlmt is,, towards,, 
their home, he saw at a distance of two miles a crei^ ^ bills 
broken into cliffs, which defined the limit of thf 
The sea hod at one time occupied the sij^ where the morass 
now stood. These cliffs formed a range, ^tending from north 
to south; their precipitous sides clothe(ji here and there '^ith 
trees, marked where the descent was broken by platforms. 
Between liim and this range the morass extended. Ilaxei 
took note of three places where the descent from these 
hills into the marsh could, he believed, most readily be 
made. 

On the eastern side, and close above him, arose the peculiar 
mountain. Its form was that of a trunca^e^ oone, and its , 
sides densely covered wdth trees of some sire. 

The voice of Helen called him from his perch, and he 
dencended quicldy, leaping into a mass of brushwood growing 
at the foot of his tree. Helen stood a few yards from hii%. 
in admiration, before a large shrub. 

*'Look, Mr. Hazel, what a singular production/* btid the- 
girl, as she stooped to examine the plant It bore a number 
of red flowers, each growing out of a fruit like a prickly pear. 
These flow^ers were in various stages : some were just opening 
like tulips; others, more advanced, had expanded like um- 
brellas, and quite overlapped the fruit, keeping it from sun 
and dew ; others had served their turn in that way, and been 
withered by the sun’s rays. But, wherever this was the caae^ 
the fruit had also burst open and displayed or discharged its 
contents, and those contents looked like seeds; but on nar- 
rower inspection proved to be litUe insects with pink trauspoient 
wings, and bodies of incredibly vivid crimson. 

Haa^el examined the fruit and ffowers very earefrdly, and 
stood rapt, transfixed. 

It must be f^and it is ! *’ said he* at last Watt, 
gkd Fve not died without seeing it** 

“ What is it f *’ said she. 
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; the most valuable productions of the me&L U i» 

This is tie Tunal tree.” 

indeed,” said Helen, indifferently; ** ebohineai is 
used Isr a ; but as it is not probable wo shall require to dye 
niiy tMhig, the ^soovery seems to inejoiaraja mious than 
** Ton wanted some ink. This pigment, mS5d"wl^^ 
luice; ,#ill form a beautiful red ink.” 

He fi^ed her to hold her handkerchief under a bough of 
the Tunal tree, w^here the feiit was ripe. He then shook the 
bough. Some insects fell at once into the cloth. A groat 
n^ber rose and buzzed a little in the sun not a yard from 
where they w^e bom; but the sun dried their blood so 
promptly ^at they soon fell dead in the handkerchief. Those 
tMt the sun so killed went through three phases of colour 
before their ©yes. They fell down black or nearly. They 
whitened on the cloth : and after that came gradually to their 
final colour, a flaming crimson. The insects thus treated, 
appeared the most vivid of all. 

They soon secured about half a tea-cup full ; rolled them 
up, and put them away : then they sat down and made a very 
h^sxty meal, for it was now past two o'clock. They re*entered 
the boat, and passing once more into the morass they found 
the chaimcl of the bayou as it approacbod the northern shore 
tossdiifecult of navigation. The bottom became sandy and 
hard, and the presence of trees in the swamp proved that 
i^ts of terra firma were moie frequent. But the water 
shallowed^ and, as they opened the shore, he saw with great 
vaiiation that the tide in receding had left the bar at the mouth 
of the canal visible in some parts. He pushed on, however, 
until the,.bj 9 itgrqu^ed. This was a sad affair. There lay 
the sea not fl% yards ahead. Hazel leaped out, and estamined 
mad Ibrded the channel, which at this place was about two 
hundred feet wide. He found a narrow passage near the 
enstem eid©, and to this he towed the boat. Then he begged 
Miss Bdileston to land, and relieved the boat of the mast, sail, 
ahd enm Thus lightened, he dragged her into the passage; 

JbH oecupied in these preparations hod l^n also 

tide had receded, and the cutter stuck 
^ water-way, about six fathoms short of deepar 
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** Wh^t is to be done now?^" inquired Hel^ wien Haasd 
returned to ber side, panting* but cheerfbL 

"We must await the rising of the tide* 11^ we ate 
imprisoned here for three hours at least.’’ 

There was no help for it Helen made tight of v4be 
misfortune. The spot where ih&y had landed Was enelosed 
between the two issues of the kgpon. Th^ waUk^ ajteto 
the shore to the more easterly^ and the narrower ahl 
on arriving, Haael found to his great ii^oyanoi$| flint 
was ample water to have floated the cutter had he 
that, the least promising road. He suggested a return 
road they come, and, passing into the other canal, by ^ 
reach the sea. They hurried back, but found by fliis time flke 
tide had left the cutter high and dry on the sand. So t]^!h|bd " 
no choice but to wait. 

Having three hours to spare, Haafel asked Miss Bollestonk 
permission to ascend the mountain. The ascent was too 
rugged and steep for her powders, and the sea^shor© and 
adjacent groves would find her ample amusement during his 
absence. She accompanied him to the bank of the smaller 
lagoon, which he forded, and waving an adieu to her, he 
plunged into the dense wood with which tJie sides of the 
mountain were clothed. 

She waited some time, and then she heard his vow^ sh#wt^ 
ing to her foom the heights above. Tlie mountain top woii 
about three-quarters of a mile from where she stood, but 
seemed much nearer. Sho turned back towards the boat, walk* 
ing slowly, but paused as a faint and distant cry again reached 
her ear. It was not repeated, and then slie entered the grovq. 

The ground beneath her feet was soft with velvety moss, 
and the dark foliage of the trees rendered the air cod and 
deliciously fragrant. After wandering for some time, she 
regained the edge of the grove near the boat* and sdectihg a 
spot at the foot of an aged cypress, sho sat down with h^ 
back against its trunk. Then she took out Arthur^S lettet. 
and began to read those impassioned senten^ « os sh^ read 
she sighed deeply. But she detected herself pitying iWkaiife, 
condition more than she r^retted her own. 
reverie, and from reverie into a drowsy languor, 
she remained in this state dhe mn3d not remembeTi 
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slight mtle overhead recalled her senses. Bdieving it to be 
a bird moving in the branches, she was resigning herself again 
tb rest when she became sensible of a strange emotion^ a 
Ci^viction that something was watching her with a fixed gaze. 
She ca^t her eyes around, but saw nothing. She looked up- 
wards. From the tree immediately above. IiLfiE.Iap. dep ended a 
snake, its tail cx)ilod around a dead brancli. The reptile hung 
straight, its eyes fixed like two rubies upon Helen’s, as very 
slowly it lot itself down by its uncoiling tail. Now its head 
w^as on a level with hers ; in another moment it must drop 
into her lap. 

She was paralysed. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 

Aftisr toiling up a rugged and steep ascent, encumbered 
witli blocks of grey stone, of which tlie island seeinetl to \ye 
formed, forcing his w^ay over fallen trees and through the 
tangled undergrow'th of a species of wild vine, which abounded 
on the mountain side, Hazel stopped to breath© and peer 
around, as w'ell as the dense foliage permitted. He was up 
to his waist in scrub, and the stiff leases of tlie bayonet plant 
rendered caution necessary in walking. At moments, tlucmgh 
the dense foliage, he caught a glisten of the sea. The sun 
was in the north behind him, and by this alone he guided his 
road due southerly and upw’ard. Once only he found a small 
cleared space about an acre in extent, and here it w^as he 
uttered the ciy Helen heard. He waited a few moments in 
the hope to hear her voice in reply, but it did not reach him. 
Again he mounted upward, and now the ascent became at 
times so arduous that more than once he almost resolved to 
relinquish, or, at least to defer his task ; but a moment’s rest 
rwalled him to himself,^ and he was one not easily baffled by 
difficulty or labour, so he toiled on until he judged the summit 
ought to have been reached. After pausing to take breath 
and counsel, be jEancied that he had borne too much to the 
left, the ground to his ri^ht appeared to rise more than the 
path that he was pursuing, which had become level* ejud he 
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included, that, instead of ascending, he was cirolmg die 
mountain top. lie turned aside, therefore, and after ten 
minutes* hard climbing he was pushing through a thick and 
-high scrub, when the earth seemed to give way beneath him, 
and he fell — ^into an abyss. 

He was engulphed. He fell from bush to bush — down — 
down — scratch — rip — plump ! until he lodged in a prickly 
bush, more winded than hurt. Out of this he crawled, only 
to discover himself thus landed in a great and perfectly circular 
plain of about thirty acres in extent, or about 350 yards in 
diameter. In the centre was a lake, also circular: t^Tjroad 
belt of shore around this lake was covered with rich grass, 
level as a bowling-green, and all this again was surrounded 
by a nearly perpendicular cliff, down wdiich indeed he had 
fallen : thLs cliff was thickly clothed wdth shrubs and trees. 

Hazel recognised the crater of an extinct volcano. 

On examining the lake he found the waters impregnated 
wdth volcanic products. Its bottom was formed of asphaltum. 
Having made a circuit of the shores, he perceived on the 
w^osterly side — that next the island — a break in the cliff; and 
on a narrow examination lie discovered an outlet. It appeared 
to him that the lake at one time had emptied its waters 
through this ancient watercourse. The descent here^ was not 
only gradual, but the old river bed was tolerably free from 
obstructions, especially of the vegetable kind. 

He made his Avay rapidly downwards, and in half an hour 
reached marshy ground, llie cano brake now lay before him. 
On his left he saw the sea on the south, about a third of a 
mile. He knew that to the right must be the sea on the 
north, about half a mile or so. Ho bent his w'^ay thither. 
The edge of the swamp was ver 3 ^ clear, and, though somewhat 
spongy, afforded good walking unimpeded. As he approached 
the spot where he judged the boat to be, the underwood 
thickened, the trees again inlariufied„Jbei|: and he Lad 

to struggle through the foliage. At length he struck the 
smaller lagoon, and followed its course to the sliore, where he 
bad previously crossed. In a few moments he reached the 
boat, and was pleased to find her afioat. The rising tide had 
even moved her a few feet back into the canal. 

Hazel shouted to ^apprise Miss KoUeston ofJuA return, and 
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proceeded to restore the mast to its place, and replace the 
rigging and the oars. This occupied some little time. He 
Mt surprised that she had not appeared. He shouted again. 
No reply* 


CHAPTEE XX\^I. 

Hazel adranoed liurriedlj into the grove, which ho huntea 
thoroughly, hut without effect. He satistied himself that she 
could not have quitted the spot, eiucje the marsh enclosed it on 
one side, the canak on the second and third, the sea on the 
fourth. He returnea to the boat more surprised tlum anxious. 
He waited awhile, and again shouted her name — stopped— 
listened — no ansv-'er. 

Yet surely Helen could not have been mare than a hundied 
yards from where he stood. His hear^ 1 eat with a strange 
sense of apprehension. Tie heard ju'^hinfi but the rustling of 
the foliage and the ^ of the wayes^on th^ shore. the tide 
crept up the shingle. "XsTus roved Tu every direction, 
he caught bight of something wlii to near tlie foot of a withered 
cypress tree, not fiity yards from where he stood. Ho 
approached the in wdikli the tree was partially con- 

ceded on that side, 'Uid quickly rc^'Ogiiised a portion of Helenk 
dress. He ran to\5^:u’ds her — ^l^urst through the underwood, 
and gained the eiiclosure. She was sitting there, asleep, as 
he conjectured, her back leaning against the trunk. He con- 
templated her thus for one moment, and then he advanced, 
about to awaken her ; but was struck speechless. Her face 
was ashy pale, her eyes open and widely distended ; her bosom 
heaved slowdy. Hazel approached rapidly, and called to her. 

Her eyes never moved, not a limb stirred. She sat glaring 
forwards On her lap was coiled a snake — grey — mottled 
with muddy green. 

Hazel looked round and selected a branch of the dead tree, 
about three feet in length. Armed with this, he advanced 
riowly to the xeptffe. It was very quiet, thanks to the 
warmth of her lap. He pointed the stick at it; the Vermin 
iifited its head, and its tail began to quiver ; then it darted at 
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the stick, throwing itself its entire length. Basel retreated, 
the snake coiled again, and again darted. By repealing this 
process four or five times, he enticed the creature away ; and 
then availing himself of a moment before it could recoil, he 
struck it a smart blow on the neck. 

When Hazel turned to Miss Rolleston; he found her still 
fixed in the attitude into which terror had transfixed her. ,The 
poor girl had remained motionless for an hour, under the 
terrible fascination of the reptde, co matized . He spoke to 
her, but a qxiick spasmodic action of hSTKroat, and a quiver*^ 
ing of her liands, alone responded. The sight of her su^riug 
agonised liiin beyond expression, but he took her liands, 
pressed thoin, for they were icy cold, — he called piteously OU 
her iiatno. But she seemed incapable of effort. Then stoop- 
ing ho raised lier tenderly in his arms, and carried her to the 
boat, where lie laid lier, still unresisting and incapable. 

"With trembling Limbs and weak hands, he launched the 
cutter ; and they w^ere once more afloat and bound homeward. 

Ho dipped the baler into the fjt’csh \vater he had brought 
W’th him for thtur daily supply, and dashed it on her fore* 
hodd. This he repeated uinil ho perocl ed that her breathing 
became loss painful and more rapid. Then he raised lier a 
little, and her head rested upon his arm. When they yeached 
the entrance of ihe bay he wa*^ ooiiged to pass it. for the wind 
being still southerly, ho could not. by ^lie north gate, 

but came round and ran iu by tlir passage, the same 

by w^hich they had left ilie same mominj. 

Hazel bent over Helen, and whispered tenderly that they 
were at home. She answered by a sob. In half an hour the 
k^l.grii^d on the sajcui^^near the boat-house. Then he asked 
her if she were strong enough to reach her hut. She raised 
her lioad, but she felt dizzy ,* he^helped jbnr ; all power 

had forsaken her limbs ; her head sank on his shoulder, and 
his arm, w^ound round her lithe figure, alone prevented her 
falling helplessly at his feet. Again he raised her in his 
arms and bore her to the hut. Here he laid her down on her 
bed , and stood for a moment beside her, unable to restrain 
bis tears. 
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OHAPTEK XXVIIL 

It was a wretched and anxious night for Hazel. He 
"ft ih'hed the hut, without the courage to approach it. That 
one moment of weakness wEich occurred to liim on hoard the 
Proserpine when he had allowed Helen to perceive the nature 
of his f(?eUngs towards her, Imd, rendered all his actions open 
iQ atiggicion. He dared not exliibit towards her any sympathy 
—he might not extend to her the most ordinary civility. If 
she fell ill, if fever supervened! how could he nui'se her, 
attend upon her ? His touch must have a significance, he 
’knew'’ that ‘j for, as he Lore her inst'usible form, he embracjcd 
rather than carried the precious burthen. Could he look upon 
her in her siifieriug without betrajitig his forbidden love? 
And then would not his attentions ailUct more than console ? 

Chew’iug the cud of such bitter thoughts, he passed the 
night, without noticing the change wEich was taking place 
^oter the island. The sun rose; and tills awakened him 
Ifrom his reverie, which had replaced sleep ; he looked around, 
and then became sensible of the warnings iu the air. 

The aea-birds flew about vaguely and absurdly, and seemed 
sporting iu currents of vdnd ; yot there was but little wind down 
below. Presently clouds came fl} ing over the sky, and blacker 
masses gathered on the horizoi*. Tlie sea changed colour. 

Hazel knew the weather w as ^breaki^. The w^t season 
wa^ at hand — the moment when fever, if such an invisible 
inhabitant tliere was on tliat .isknvl, woidd visit them. In a 
few hours the rain would bo ui>on them, and he reproached 
himself with want of cai'e in the construction of tlie hut. For 
some hours he hovered around it, before he ventured to ap- 
proach the door, aaid call to Helen. He thought he heard her 
voice faintly, and he entered. She lay tliere as he had placed her. 

Hazel took her xmresisting hand, which he would have 
given a world to press. He felt her pulse ; it was weak, but 
slow. Her hand dropped helplessly when he released it. 

Leaving the hut quietly, but hastily, he descended the hill to 
the rivulet, which be crossed. About half a mile above the boat- 
house the stream forked, one of its branches coming from the 
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west^ the other from the east. Between this latter branch and 
Terrapin Wood, was a stony hill; to this spot Hazel went and fell 
to gathering a handM of poppies. When he had obtained a suf- 
ficient quantity he return^ to the boat-house, made a small fire 
of cliipS; and filling his tin baler with water he set down the 
poppies to boil. '\’^en the liquor was cool, he measured out a 
portion and di ank it. In about twenty minutes his temples beg£Ui- 
to throb, a sensation which was rapidly followed by nausea. 

It was mid-day before he recovered from the effects his 
experiment suJSiciently to take food. Then he waited' 'fmo 
hours, and felt much restored. Ho stole to the Imt 
in. Helen lay there as he had left her. He Stooped ewer 
her : her eyes were half closed, and she turned theth l^owly 
upon him ; her lips moved a little — that was all. He felt her 
pulse again ; it was still 'weaker, and slower. He rose and 
went away, and regaining the bOat-house, he measured out a 
portion of the poppy liquor, one -third of the dose he had pre- 
viously taken, and drank it. No head-ache or nausea suc- 
ceeded : he felt his pulse ; it became quick and violent, while 
a sense of numbness overcame him, and he slept It was but 
for a few minutes. He awoke with a throbbing brow, and 
some sickness ; but with a sense of delight at the heart, for 
he had found an ojuate, and prescribed its quantity. • 

He drained the liquor away from the poppy leaves, and 
carried it to the hut. Measuring with great care a small 
quantity, he lifted the girfs head and placed it to her Bps. 
She drank it mechanically. Then he watdied beside her, 
until her breathing and her pulse changed in character. She 
slept. He turned aside then, and buried his face in his hands 
and prayed fervently for her life — ^prayed as we pray for the 
daily bread of the heart. He pray^ and waited* 


CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Thx next morning, wh^ Helen awoke, she was still 
weak; her head ached, but she was herself Hazel had 
made a broth for her from the fleshy port of a turtle; 
this greatly revived hw, and, by mid-day, she was able 
to sit up. Having seen that her wants were wiffun her 
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reach, he left her} but ahe heard him busily engaged Km 
the roof of her hut. 

On his return, he explained to her his fears that the struc- 
ture was scarcely as weather-proof as he desired; and he 
aiitieipated hourly the commencement of the rainy season. 
Helen smiled and pointed to the sky, which here was clear 
and bright. But Hansel shook his head doubiingly. The wet 
season would commence probably with an atmospheric con- 
vulsion, end then settle down to uninterrupted rain. Helen 
refiised obstinately to believe in more rain than they had 
experienced on board the boat — a genial shower. 

** Yon will see,’* replied Hazel. If you do not change 
your views within the next three days, then call me a false 
prophet.” 

The following day passed, and Helen recovered more 
strength, but still was too weak to walk ; but she employe! 
herself, at Hazel’s request, in making a rope of cocoa-nut 
fibre, some forty yards long. This he required to fish up the 
spar to a sufficient height on the great palm-tree, and bind it 
firmly in its place. While she worked nimbly, he employed 
himself in gathering a store of such things as they would 
require during the coming wintry season. She watched him 
with a 'Smile, but he persevered. So that day passed. The 
next morning the rope was finished. Helen was not so well, 
and was about to help herself to the poppy liquor, when 
Hazel happily stopped her hand in time ; he showed her the 
exact dose necessary, and explained minutely the effects of a 
larger draught. Then he shouldered the rope, and set out 
for Palm-tree Point. 

He was absent about six hours, of which Helen slept four. 
And for two, which seemed very long, she ruminated. What 
was she thinking of that made her smile and weep at the 
same moment ? and she looked so impatiently towards the door. 

He entered at last, very fatigued. It was eleven miles to 
the Point and back. While eating liis frugal supper, he gave 
her a detail of his day’s adventures. Strange to say, he' had 
not seen a smgle seal on the sands. He described how he 
had tied one end of her rope to the middle of the spar, and 
with the oAer between his teeth, he climbed the great palm. 
For mmo than m hour he toiled ; he gained its top, passed 
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the rope over one of its branches, and hauled up the spar to 
about eighty feet above the ground ; then descending with the 
other end, he wound the rope spirally round and round the 
tree, thus biudin]g to its trunk t^ first twenty feet by which 
the spar hung from the branch. 

She listened very carelessly, he thought, and betrayed little 
interest in this enterprise which had cost him so much labour 
and fatigue. 

When he had concluded, she was dleat awhile, and th«, 
looking up quickly, said, to his great surprise, ~ 

I think I may increase the dose of your medicine *there. 
You are mistaken in its power. I am sure I can take four 
times what you gave me.** 

Indeed you are mistaken,** he answered, quickiy. I 
gave you the extreme measure you can take with safety.** 

** How do you know that ? you can only guess at its effects. 
At any rate, I shall try it.** 

Hazel hesitated, and then confessed that he had made a 
little experiment on himself before risking its effects upon her. 

Helen looked up at him as he said this so simply and 
quietly. Her great eyes filled with an angelic light. Was 
it admiration ? Was it thankfulness ? Her bosom, heaved, 
and her lips quivered. It was but a moment, and she felt 
glad that Hazel had turned away from her and saw nothing. 

A long silence followed this little episode, when she was 
aroused from her reverie. 

Patter — pat — pat — patter. 

She looked up. 

Pat — spatter — ^patter. 

Their eyes met. It was the rain. Hazel only smiled a 
little, and ran down to his boat-house, to see that all was 
right there, and then returned with a large bundle of chips, 
with which he mode a fire, for the sky had darkened over- 
head. Gusts of wind ran along the water; it had become 
suddenly chilly. They had almost forgotten the feel of wet 
Weather. 

Ere the fire had kindled, the rain came down in torrenta 
and the matted roof being recant, ttiey heard it strike here 
and there above their heads. "****» 

Helen sat down on her little stool and reflected. 
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la tihat hut were two persons. On%had foretold (his, and 
feared it, and provided against it. The other had said pe^-. 
lantjy it was a bugbear. 

"^And now the rain was pattering, and the Prophet was on 
his knees making her as comfortable as he could in spite of 
ali, and was not the man to remind her he had foretold it. 

She pondered his character while she watched his move- 
ments. He put down his embers, then he took a oocba-pod 
out from the wall, cut it in slices with his knife, and made a 
line clear fire; then he ran out again, in spite of Helen’s 
remonstrance, and brought a dozen largo scales of the palm- 
tree. It was all the more cheering for the dismal scene with- 
out and the pattering of the rain on the resounding roof. 

But/ thanks to Hazel’s precaution, the hut proved weather- 
tight; of which fact having satisfied himself, he bade her 
good'Uight. He was at the door when her voice recalled him. 

Mr. Hazel, I cannot rest this night without asking your 
pardon for all the unkind things I may have done and said; 
without thanking you humbly for your great forbearance and 
your — respect for the unhap— I mean the unfortunate girl 
thus east upon your mercy.’’ 

She held out her hand ; ho took it between his own, and 
faintly expressed his gratitude for her kindness ; and so she 
sent him away brimful of happiness. 

The rain was descending in torrents. She heard it, but he 
did not feel it ; for she had spread her angel’s wings over his 
existence, and he regained lus sheltered boat-house he knew 
not how« 


CHAPTER XXX. 

This next day was Sunday. Hazel had kept a calendar of 
the week, and every seventh day was laid aside with jealousy, 
to be devoted to such simple religious exercises as he could 
invent. The rain stiU continued, with less violence indeed, 
but withou^an hour's intermission. After breakfast he read 
to her the exodus of the Israelites, and their sufi^erings during 
that desert life. He compared those hardships with their 
own troubles, and pointed out to her how their condition pro- 
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fiented many tliiiigs to ^ thankful for. The idand was fruit- 
ful, the climate healthy. They might have been cast away on 
a sandy key or reef, where they would have perished slowly 
and miserably of hunger and exposure. Then they were 
spared to each other. Had she been alone there, she could 
not have provided for herself; had he been cast away a 
solitary man, the island would have been to him an intolerable 
prison. 

In all those reflections Hazel was very guarded that no 
expression should escape him to arouse her apprehension. 
He was so careful of this, that she observed his caution, and 
watched liis restraint. And Helen was thinking more or this 
than of the holy subject on which he was discoiursing. The 
disguise he threw over liis heart was penetrable to tho'girra 
eye. She saw hia love in every careful word, and employed 
herself in detecting it under his rigid manner. Secure in her 
own position, slie could examine him from the loopholes of 
her' soul, and take a pleasure in witnessing the suppressed 
happiness she could bestow with a word. She did not wonder 
at her power. The bost of women have the natural vanity to' 
take for granted the sway they assume over the existence 
which submits to them. 

A week passed thus, and Hazel blessed the rain that drove 
them to this sociability. He had prepared the bladder of a 
young seal which had drifted ashore dead. This membrane 
dried in the sun formed a piece of excellent parchment, and 
he desired to draw upon it a map of the island. To accom- 
plish this, the first thing was to obtain a good red ink from 
the cochineal, which is crimson. He did according to his 
means. He got one of the tin vessels, and filed it till he had 
ohtained^a considerable quantity of the metal. This he sub- 
jected for forty hours to the action of Hme-juice. He then 
added the cochineal, and mixed till he obtained a fine scarlet. 
In using it he added a small quantity of a hard and pure gum 
— ^be had found gum abounded in the island. His pen was 
made from an osprey’s feather, hundreds of which were strewn 
about the cliffs, and some of these he had already secured and 
dried. 

Placing his tin baler before him, on which he had scratched 
his notes, he drew a map of the island. 
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^ W0 call it ? ** said h% 

pausedi mA t}iea rspHeo; Coll it * Qo^D^sisirii ' 

idaiid/' 

^0 I will/^ lie said, and wrote it down. 

they named the places they had seen. The reef 
had discovered off the north-west coast they called 

White Water Island/^ because of the breakers. Then canie 
‘''Seal Bay,” "Palm*troe Point,” "Mount Lookout” (this 
wn« tlie hill due south of where they lived). They called the 
cane brake " Wild Duck Swamp,” and tlie spot where they 
lunched " Cochineal Clearing,” The mountain was named 
" Mount Cavity.” 

"But what shall w:e call the capital of the kingdom — 
this hut?” said Miss JRoUeston, as she leaned over him and 
jpoirted to the spot. 

Saint Helen’s,” said Ilassel, looking up ; and he wrote it 
down ere elie could object. 

Then there was a little awkward pause, while he was 
busily occupied in filling up some topographical details. She 
it off gaily, , • 

"What are tliose caterpillars, that you have drawn there, 
eprawling over my kingdom P ” she asked. 

" Caterpillars ! you are complimentary, Miss Bolleston. 
Those are mountains.” 

"Oh, indeed; and those lines you are now drawing are 
rivers, I presume.” 

Yes ; let us call this branch of our solitary estuaiy, 
which runs westward, the lUvor Lea, and this, to the east* 
flie Elver Medway. Is such your majest/s pleasure ? " 


CHAPITBE XXXI* 

HnJmMv’s i^engUi was coming back to her but dowly; s^ 
©omplaiui^ ,jaf and^want of appey^te . Bui 

the foESwi^ day having 3eaa?e3 up, the sun IhoUe^^ with 
giM power and briBidnoy. She gladly welcomed the return 
<»f ilto filth %eal^er, hut Haael diook his head ; ten days’ rain 
Jfas hot JortiOn'-^tho bad weather would returiv and 
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complete the month or six weeks’ winter to which nature was 
entitled. The next evening the appearance of the sky con* 
firmed hia opinion. The sun set like a crimson shield ; gory, 
and double its usual size. It entered into a thick batik of 
dark violet cloud that lay on the horison, and seemed to split 
the vapour into rays, but of a dusky kind; immediately 
above this crimson, the clouds were brilliant gold, but 
higher they were the colour of rubies, and went gradually olF 
to grey, 

But, as the orb dipped to the horizon, a solid pile of tun* 
earthly clouds came up from the south-east ; their bodies^ were 
singularly and unnaturally black, and mottled ^with copper 
colour, and hemmed with a fiery yellow ; and^these infoi^l 
clouds towered up their heads, pressing forward as if wisy 
all strove for precedency ; it was like Milton’s fiends 
the sky. The rate at which they climbed was wondoa^fiil. 
The sun set and the moon rose full, and showed those angry 
mnnses surging upwards and jostling each other as they 
flow. V 

Yet below it was dead calm. 

Havifig admired the sublimity of the scene, and seen the 
full moon rise, but speedily lose her light in a brassy halo, 
they entered the hut, which was now the head-qua^m^, and 
they supped together there. 

While they were eating their liitie meal, the tops of the 
trees were heard to sigh, so still was everything else. None 
the less did those strange clouds fly northward, eighty mites 
an hour. After supper Helen sat busy over the &e, where 
some gum, collected by Hazel, resembling india-rubber, was 
boiling ; she was preparing to cover a pair of poor Welchte 
shoes, inside and out, with a coat of this material, which 
Hazel believed to be water-proof. She sat in such a position 
that he could watch her. It was a happy evening. She 
seemed content. She had got over her feaar of him ; they 
were good comrades if they were nothing more. It was 
happiness to him to be by her side even on those terms. He 
" tliought of it all as he looked at her. How distant she had 
seem^ once tp, him; what an tmappiSadhs^e 
Yet there she was by his mde, in a hut he had ma^ for 
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He could not help sipping the soft intoxicating dmughi 
her mere presence offered him. But by*and>by he felt his 
heart waB dissolving within him, and he was trifling with 
danger. He must not look on her too long, seated by the 
fire like a wife. The much-enduring man rose, and turned 
his back upon the sight he loved so dearly : he went out at 
the open door intending to close it and bid her good night. 
But he did not. do so, just then; for his attention as an 
observer til nature was arrested by the unusual conduct of 
certain animals. Oannets and other sea-birds were running 
about the opposite wood and craning their necks in a strange 
way. He h^ never seen one enter that wood before. 

Seale and sea- lions were surrounding the slope, and 
crm’^lbg about, and now and then plunging into the river, 
wMdi'fikliy crossed with infinite difficulty, for it was running 
very high ahd strong. The trees also sighed louder than 
ever. Hazel turned back to tell Miss Kolleston somethiag 
exti'acrdinary was going on. She sat iu siglit from the river, 
and, as he came towards the hut, he saw her sitting by the 
fire reading. 

He stopped short. Her work lay at her feet: «he had 
taken out a letter, *and she was reading it by the firo. 

As she read it her face was a puzzle. But Hazel saw 
the act alone ; and a dart of ice seemed to go through and 
through him. 

This, then, ws^s her true source of consolation. He thought 
it was so before. He had even reason to think so. But, 
never seeing any palpable proofs, he had almost been happy. 
He turned sick with jealous misery, and stood there rooted 
and frozen. 

Then came a fierce impulse to shut the sight out that 
caused this pain. 

He almost flung her poriouUis to, and made his hands 
^ bleed. But a bleeding heart does not feel scratches. 

Good-night,” said he, hoarsely. 

Good-night,” said she, kindly. 

And why should she not read his letter ? She was his 
bnde, boimd to him by honour as well as indina- 
tioBL. Kiis was reflection, to which, aftcir a sore battle 
with hk loving heart, the much-enduring man had to come 
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Hi last; and he had come to it, and was getting back his 
peace of mind, though not his late complacency, and about 
to seek repose in sleep, when suddenly a clap iof wind came 
down iike thunder, and thrashed the island and everything 
in it. 

All things animate and inanimate seemed to cry out as the 
blow passed. 

Another soon followed, and another, — intermittent gusts at 
present, but of such severity that n^ft one came 
making its mark. . 

Birds were driven away like paper; the sea-lions whim- 
pered, and croudied into co rg^r s, and huddled together, and 
held each other, whining. 

Hazel saw but oho tiling; the fraU eiMce he had biiflt for 
the creature he adored. He looked out of his boat, and 
fixed his horror-stricken eyes on it : he saw it waving to and 
Iro, yet still firm. But he could not stay there. If not in 
danger she must be terrified. He must go and support her. 
Ho loft his shelter, and ran towards her hut. With ajrhopp 
and a scream another blast tore through the wood, and caught 
liim. Ke fell, dug his hands into the soil, and clutched Jbfi 
e^rth. AVliile he was in that position, he heard a ^arp 
crack ; he looked up in disinny, and saw that one of Helen’s 
trees had broken like a carrot, and tlie head waS' on the 
ground leaping about ; while a succession of horrible sounds 
of crashing, and rending, and tearing, showed the fraii hut 
was giving way on every side ; racked and riven, and torn to 
pieces. Hazel, though a stout man, uttered cries of terror 
death would never have drawn from him ; and, with a des- 
perate, headlong rush, he got to the place where the bower 
had been ; but now it was a prostrate skeleton, with the mat 
roof flapping like a loos© sail above it, and Helen below. 

As he reached the hut, the wind got hold of the last of the 
four shrubs, that did duty for a door, and tore it from the 
cord that held it, and whirled it into tlie air ; it went past 
Hazel’s face like a bird flying. 

Though staggered himself by the same blow of wind, he 
clutched the tree and got into the hut* 

He found her directly. She was kneeling beneath the mat 
that a few minute ago had been her roof. He 
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her m a moment, uttenng inariioulatd ones of pitj and 
Ibar. 

. Don’t be frightened/* said she. I am not hurt.’* 

But he felt her quiver from head to foot. He wrapped her 
in all her rugs, and, thinking of nothing but her safety, lifted 
her in his strong arms to take her to Iiis own place, which 
waB safe from wind at least. 

But this was no light work. To go there erect was 
possible. 

Holding tight by the tree, he got her to the lee of the 
tent, and waited for a lull. He went rapidly down the hill, 
but ere he readied the river, a gust came careering furiously. 
A sturdy young tree was near him. He placed her against it, 
and wound his arms round her and its trunk. The blast 
came : the tree bent down almost to the ground, then whirled 
round, recovered, shivered ; but he held firmly. It passed. 
Again he lifted her, and boie her to the boat-house. When 
he turned a moment to enter it, the wind almost choked her, 
and her long hair lashed his face like a whip. But he got 
her in, and they sat panting and crouching, but safe. They 
were none too soon ; tbo tempest increased in violence, and 
became more continuous. 

No clouds, but a ghastly glare all over the sky. No 
reliellioits waves, but a sea hissing and foaming under its 
master’s lash. The river ran roaring and fojuning by, and 
made the boat heave even in its little creek. The wind, 
though it could no longer shake „,them, went screaming 
terribly close over their heads, — ^no loiiger like air in motion, 
but, solid and keen, it seemed the Abrlighty’s scythe mowing 
dowm Nature: and soon it became, like turbid water, black- 
ened with the leaves, branches, and fragments of all kinds it 
whirled along with it. IVees fell crashing on all sides, and 
the remains of the hut passed over tlieir heads into the sea. 

Helen behaved admirably. Speech was impossible, but 
she thanked him without it — eloquently; she ngs tled her 
little hand into^Hajaers, and, to Hazel, tliat night, mST all its 
awful ai^iits and sounds, was a blissful one. She had been in 
danger, but now was safe by his side. She had pressed his 
hand to thank him, and now she was cowering a little towards 
him in a way that claimed him as ha^proteotor. Her 
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glorious hair blew over bim and seemed to net bim ; and 
now and tben, as they beard some crash nearer and more 
awful than another, she clutched him quickly though lightly ; 
for, in danger, her sex love/to feel a friend ; it is not enough 
to see him near ; and once, when a great dusky fbrm of a 
sea-lion came crawling over the mound, and, whimpering, 
peeped into the boat-house, she even fled to his shoulder with 
both hands for a moment, and was there, light as a feather, 
till the creature had passed on. And. his soul was full < of 
peace, and a great tranquillity overcame him. He beard 
notbing of the w^cack, knew nothing of tlie danger. 

Oh, mighty Love ! The tempest might blow, and fill 
and earth with ruin, so that it spared her. The wind was 
kind, and gentle the night, which brought that hoir round hb 
face, and that head so near his shoulder, and gave him the holy 
joy of protecting under his wing the soft creature he adored. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

On the morning that followed this memorable night, our 
personages seemed to change characters. Hazel saj; dpwn 
before the relics of the hut — three oi four strings dangling, 
and a piece of net- work waving — and eyed Uiem with shame, 
regret, and humiliation. He was so absorbed in his self- 
reproaches that lie did not hear a light footstep, and Hden 
RoUeston stood near him a moment or two, and watched the 
play of hie countenance with a very inquisitive and kindly 
llglxt in her own eyes. 

** Never mind,'^ said she, soothingly. 

Hazel started at the music. 

“ Never mind your house being blown to atoms, and mine 
has stood ? said he, half reproachfully. 

You took too much, paina with mine. And now I want 
you to come and look at the havoc. It is terrible ; and yet 
so grand.’’ And thus she drew him away &om the sight 
that caused his pain. 

They entered the wood, and viewed the deva^tiori. Pros- 
trate trees lay across one another in astonishing numbers, and 
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in the strai^est positions : and their glorious plumes swept the 
earth. Come/^ said she, ‘‘ it is a bad thing for the poor 
trees, but not for us. See, the place is strewed with 
treasures. Here is a tree full of fans all ready made. And 
what is that ? A horse’s tail growing on a cocoa tree ! and a 
loi^ on© too ! that will make ropes for you, and tliread for 
me. Ah, and hero is a cabbage. Poor Mr. Welch ! Well, 
for one thing, you need never saw nor climb any more. See 
the advantages of a hurricane.’’ 

From the wood she took him to the shore, and there they 
found many birds lying dead ; and Hazel picked up several 
that he had read of as good to eat. For certain signs had 
convinced him his fair and delicate companion was carnivora, 
and must be nourished accordingly. Seeing him so employed, 
she aslced him archly whether he was beginning to see the 
comforts of a hurricane. Not yet,” said he; ‘^the acwunt 
is far from ejgn.” ' 

Then come to where the rock was blown down,” She 
led tlie way gaily across the sands to a point where an over- 
hanging crag had fallen, with two trees, and a quantity of 
earth and plants that grew above it. But, when they got 
nearer, she became suddenly grave, and stood still. The mass 
had fallen upon a sheltered place, where seals were hiding 
from the wind, and had buried poveral; for two or three 
limbs were sticking out, of vhrtiius overwJielmed in the ruin ; 
and a magnificent sea lion lay clear of the smaller rubbish, but 
quite dead. The cause was not far to seek : a ton of hard 
rook had struck him, and , then i>lough©d up the sand in a 
deep furrow, and now rested within a yard or two of the 
animal, whose back it had broken. Hazel Went up to the 
creature and lo(jked at it : then he came to Helen ; she was 
standing aloof. Poor bugbear,” said he. “ Come away ; 
it is aq. ugly sig^ for you.” 

** Oh, yes,” sai3 Helen. Then, as they returned, Does 
not that reconcile you to the loss of a hut ? We are not 
blown away nor crushed.” 

That is true,” said Hazel ; “ but suppose your health 
ahould suffer from the exposure to such fearful weathw. Si 
unlucky! so orudl just as you were beginning to get 
stronger/’ 
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I am all the better for it. Shall I tell you t Excitemetit 
is a good thing ; not too often, of course ; but now and then ; 
and when we are in the humour for it, it is meat and drink, 
and medicine to us.’^ 

** What ! to a delicate young lady ? ” 

** A j, * to a delicate young lady/ Last night has done me 
a world of good. It has shaken me out of myself. I am in 
better health and spirits. Of course I am very sorry the hut 
is blown down — be<;au8e you took so much trouble to build 
it: but, on my own account, I really don*t cure a straw. 
Find me some corner to nestle in at night, and all day I 
mean to be about, and busy as a bee, helping you, ajm — 
Breakfast ! breakfast ! Oh, how hungry I am." And this 
spirited girl led the' way to the boat wdth a briskness and a. 
vigour that chai’nied and aatonisked him. 

" Souvent femme varie.” 

This gracious behaviour did not hHnd Hazel to the serious- 
character of the situation, and aU breakfast time he was 
thinking and thinking, and often kept a morsel in his mouth, 
and forgot to eat it for several seconds, he was so anxious and 
puzzled. At last he said, I know a large hollow tree with 
apertures. If I were to close them all but one, and keep that 
for the door ? No ; trees have'betrayed me ; Til never trust 
another tree with you. Stay : I know — 1 know a cavern," 
He uttered the verb rather loudly, but the substantive with a 
sudden feebleness of intonation that was amusing. His 
timidity was superfluous ; if he had said he knew a bank 
whereon the wild thyme grows," the suggestion would have 
been well received that morning. 

^^A cavern!" cried Helen. It has always been the 
dream of my life to live in a cavern." 

Hazel brightened up. But the next moment he clouded 
again. But I forgot. It will not do : there is a spring 
running right through it; it comes down nearly perpendicular, 
through a channel it has bored, or enlarged ; and splashes on 
the floor.” 

'' How ocmveniezit ! " said Helen ; then 1 shall hare a 
bath in my room, instead of having to go miles for it By- 

r 
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now you have invented the shower-bath, please dis- 
cover Soap. Not that one really wants any in this island ; 
fbr tiiere is no dust, and the very air seems purifying. But 

Hazel said, ** Now TU laugh as muoh as you like, when 
ome this care is off my mind/* 

He ran off to the cavern, and found it spacious and safe ; 
but the spring was failing in great force, and the roof of the 
cave glistening with moisture. It looked a hopeless case. 
^ But if Necessity is the mother of invention, surely Love is the 
tfa&er. He mounted to the rock above, and found the spot 
where the spring suddenly descended into the eaith with the 
loudest gurgle he had ever heard ^ a gurgle of defiance. 
Nothing was to be done there. But he traced it upwards a 
little way, and found a place where it ran beside a deep de- 
cline. ** Aha, my friend ! ** said he. He got his spado, and 
with some hours* Imrd work dug it a fresh channel, and 
carried it away entirely from its course. He returned to the 
cavern. Water ^os dripping very fast,; but, on looking up, 
he could see the light of day twinkling at the top of the 
i^iral watercourse he had robbed of its supply. Then he 
conceived a truly original idea: why not turn his empty 
watercourse into a chimney, and so give to one element what 
he had taken fi'om another ? He had no time to execute this 
just then, for the tide was coming in, and he could not afford 
to lose any one of tliose dead animals. So he left the funnel 
to drip, that being a process he had no means of expediting, 
and moored the sea-lion to the very rock that had killed him, 
and was proceeding to dig out the seals, when a voice he 
never could hear without a thrill, summoned him to dinner. 

It was a plentiful repast, and included roast pintado and 
cabbage-palm. Helen Rolleston informed him during dinner 
that he would no longer be allowed to monopolise the labour 
attendant upon their condition. 

** No/* said she, ‘‘ you are always working for me, and I 
shall work for you. Cooking and washing are a woman’s 
work, not a man’s; and so are plaiting and netting.” 

This healthy resolution once formed was adhered to with a 
eomtoicy that bdonged to the girl’s character. The roof of 
the ruiu^ hut came ashore in t]^ bay that evening, and was 
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fiuitened oyer the boat. Hazel lighted a bonfire in the eayern, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing some of the smoke issue 
above. But he would not let Miss Eolleston occupy it yet. 
He shifted her things to the boat, and slept in the eave him-, 
self. However, he lost no time in laying down a great hearth, 
and built a fire-place and chimney in the cave. Ihe chimney 
w^ent up to the hole in the arch of the cave ; then eame the 
stone funnel, stolen from Nature ; and above, on the upper 
surface of the cliff, came the chimney-pot. Thus, the chininey 
acted like a Grerman stove : it stood in the centre, and soon 
made the cavern very dry and warm, and a fine retreat during 
the rains. When it was ready for occupation, Helen said she 
would sail to it; she would not go by land; that was too 
tame for her. Hazel had only to comply with her humour, 
and at high water they got into the boat, and went down the 
river into the sea with a rush that made Helen wig^se. Ha 
soon rowed her across the bay to a point distant not more than 
fifty yards from the cavern, and installed her. But he never 
returned to the river ; it was an inconvenient place to make 
excursions from ; and, besides, fill his work was now either 
in or about the cavern ; and that convenient hurricane, as 
Helen called it, not only made him a builder again ; it also 
made him a currier, a soap-boiler, and a salter. Sc tjiey drew 
the boat just above high water mark in a sheltered nook, and 
he set up his arsenal ashore. 

In this situation, day glided by after day, and week after 
week, in vigorous occupations, .brightened by social inter- 
course, and in some degree by the beauty and the friendship 
of the animals. Qt ^ this industry we can only afford a 
brief summary. Hazel fixed two uprights at each side of 
tlie cavern's mouth, and connected each pair by a beam ; a 
netting laid on these, and covered with gigantic leaves from 
the prostrate palms, made a suf^cient roof in this sheltered 
spot. On this terrace they coul(i sit even in the rain, and 
view the sea. Helen cooked in the cave, but served dinner 
up on this beautiful terrace. So now she h ^ j d a But and a 
J^n, as the Scotch say. He got a hogshead of oixiromMKa 
sea-lion ; and so the cave was always lighted now, and that 
was a great comfort, and gave them more hours of indoor 
omploymmit and conversation.* The poor bugbear rea% 
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brigtiened their existence. Of the same oil, boiled down 
and mixed with wood ashes, he made soap, to Helen’s great 
delight. Tlie hide of this animal was so tliick he could do 
nothing with it but cut off pieces to make the soles of shoos 
if re«iuired. But tlie seals were nuscellaueous treasures ; he 
oontriTed with guano and aromatics to curry their skins ; of 
their bladders he made vile parchment, and of tlieir entrails 
gut, catgut, and twine, beyond compare, lie salted two cubs, 

' and laid up the rest in store, by enclosing large pieces in ilay. 
When these were to be used, the clay was just put into hot 
embers for some hours, then broken, and the meat eaten with 
all its juices preserved. 

Helen cooked and washed, and manufactured salt; and 
collected quite a store of wild cotton, though it grenv very 
sparingly, and it cost her hours to find a few pods. But in 
hunting for it she found other things, — ^licallh for one. Afler 
sunset she was generally employed a coujde of hours on 
matters which occupy the fair in every situation of life. SIjo 
made herself a sedskiii jacket and pork- pie iiat. She mado 
Mr. Hazel a man’s cap of sealskin with a point. But her 
great work was with the cotton, which she plaited, and then 
sewed the plaits together and made pieces, which after long 
labour w^ere made into jacket and petticoat. 

For two hours after sunset, no more (tliey rose at peep of 
day), her physician allowed her to sit and w'ork; which she 
did, and often smiled, while he sat by and discoursed to her 
of all the things he had read, and surprised himself by the 
strength and activity of his memory. He attributed it partly 
to the air of the island. Nor were his fingers idle even at 
night. He had tools to sharpen for the morrow, glass to 
make and polish out of a la min ated crystal he had found. 
And then the hurricane had blown away, amongst many other 
properties, his map ; so he had to make another with similai 
materials. He completed the map in due course, and gave it 
to Helen. It was open to the same strictures she had passed 
on the other. Hazel was no chaitographer. Yet this time 
she had nothing but praise for it. How was that ? 

To the reader it is now presented, not as a specimen of 
ehartographic art, but as a little curiosify in its way, being a 
fae^nmiU of the map John Hazel drew for Helen l^lleston, 
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witti such out-of-the-way materials as that out-of-the-way 
island afforded. Above all, it will enable the reader to 
follow our personages in their little excursions past and 
future, and also to trace the course of a mysterious event we 
have to rtjcord. 

lielieved of other immediate cares, Ilazers mind had time 
to dwell upon the problem Helen had sot In'm ; and one fine 
day a conviction struck him tliat he had taken a narrow and 
puerile view of it, and that, after all, there must be in the 
nature of things some way to attract ships from a distance. 
Possessed witli this thought, he wont up to Telegraph Point, 
abstracted liis mind from all external objects, and fixed it on 
this idea, — ^but came down as he went. He descended by 
some steps he had cut zig-zag for Holen’s use, and as he put 
his foot on the fifth step,— whoo — whirr — whizz — camQ nine 
ducks, cooling his head, they w'hizzod so close ; and made 
right for the lagoons. 

*‘Hura!’^ tliought Hazel; '^1 never see you ducks fly in 
any direction but that.’* 

This speculation rankled in him all night, and he told 
Helen he should reconnoitre at day-break, but should not take 
licr, as there might bo snakes. He made the boat ready at 
day-break, and certain gannets, piatadoes, booties and 
noddies, and divers w ith eyes in their heads like fiery jewels 
— birds wdioso greedy maws lie had often gratified— chose to 
fancy he must bo going a fishing, and w'ere on the alert, and 
rather troublesome. However, he got adrift, and ran out 
through North Gate, with a light westerly breeze, follow^ed 
by a whole fleet of birds. These w'ere joined in due course 
by another of liis satellites, a young seal he called Tommy, 
also fond of fishing. 

The feathered convoy soon tailed off ; but Tommy stuck is 
him for about eight miles. He ran that distance to have a 
nearer look at a small island which lay due north of Tele- 
graph Point. Hb satisfied himself it yrern little more than a 
very long, large reef, the neighbourhood of which ought to 
be avoided by ships of burden, and resolving to set some 
beacon or other on it ere long, he christened it White Water 
Island, on account of the surf: he came about and headed 
for the East Bluff. 
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Then Tommy gave him up in disgust; perhaps thoughi 
his oonduct Tacillating. Animals all despise that. 

He soon landed almost under the yolcano, and moored l^s 
boat not far from a cliff that seemed peaked witli snovTflbut 
the snow was the guano of a thous^d,years. Exercising due 
eo-ution this time, he got up to the lagoons, and found a great 
many ducks swimming about. He approached little parties 
to examine their varieties. They all swam out of his way ; 
some of them’ even ilew a few yards, and then settled. Not 
one would let him come within forty yards. This convinced 
llasel the ducks were not natives of the island, but strangers, 
who were not much afraid, because they had never been 
molested on this particular island ; but still distrusted man. 

While he pondered thus, there was a great noise of wings, 
and about a dozen ducks flew over his head on the rise, and 
passed eastward, still rising till they got into the high 
currents, and away upon the wings of the w^ind for distaikt 
lands. 

The grand rush of their wings and the off-hfind way in 
which they spumed, abandoned, and disappeared from, an 
island that held him tight, made Hazel feel very small. His 
thoughts took the form of Satire. ‘‘ Lords of the creation, 
are we ? We sink in water ; in air we tumble ; on earth we 
daughter!^* ♦ 

These ifleasiug reflections did not prevent his taking their 
exact line of flight, and barking a tree to mark it. lie was 
about to leave the place, when he heard a splasliing not far 
from him, and there was a duck jumping about on the water 
in a strange way. Hazel thought a snake had got hold of 
her, and ran to her assistance. He took her out of the water 
and soon found what was the matter ; her bill was open and 
a fish’s tail sticking out. Hazel inserted his finger and 
dragged out a small fish which had erected the spines on its 
bock so opportunely as nearly to kill its destroyer. The duck 
recovered enough to quack in a feeble and dubious manner. 
Hazel kept her for Helen, because she was a plain brown 
duck. With some little reluctance he slightly shortened 
one wing, and stowed away his captive in hold of tlie 
boat. 

He happened to hate a great stock of pitch in the boat, 
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m he employed a few hours in writing upon the guano lodcs. 
On one he wrote in huge letters : 

AN ENGLISH LADY WEECKED HERR 
^ HASTE TO HER RESCUE. 

On another he wrote in smaller letters ; 

BEWARE THE REEFS ON TEE NORTH 8IDK 
LIE OFF FOR SIGNALS. 

Then he came home and b^ohgd Jh£Lhad>t, and brought 
Helen his captive. 

‘'Why, it is an Plnglish duck!” she cried^ and was en- 
raptured. 

By this visit to the lagoons, Hazel gathered that thia island 
was a. half-way liouse for migrating birds, especially d’nfiits; 
and he inferred that the line those vagrants had taken was 
the shortest way from tliis island to tlie nearest land. This 
W'aa worth knowing, and set his brain working. He b^ged 
Helen to watch for the return of the turtle doves (they had 
all left the island just before the rain) and learn, if possible, 
from what point of the compass they arrived. 

The next expedition was undertaken to please Helen ; she 
wished to examine the beautiful creeks and caves on the north 
side, which they had seen from a distance wdien tliey sailed 
round the island. ♦ '' 

They started on foot one delightful day, and walked briskly, 
for tlie air, though balmy, was exMarating. They follow^ 
the course of the river tiU they came to the lake that fed it, 
and was fed itself by hundreds of little natural gutters down 
which the hills discharged the rains. This was new to Helen, 
though not to Hazel; she produced the map, and told the 
lake slily that it was incorrect, a little too big. She took 
some of the water in her hand, sprinkled the lake with it, 
and called it Hazelmere. They bore a little to the right and 
proceeded till they found a creek shaped like a wedge, at 
whose broad end shone an arch of foliage 
flowgwij and the sparkling blue water peeped behind. This 
was tempting, but the descent was rather hazardous at first ; 
great square blocks of rook, one . below another, and these 
rude steps were coated with mosses of rich hue, but wet and 
alippety; Hazel began to be alarmed for his companion. 
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However, after one or two difficulties, the fissure opened wider 
to the sun, and they descended from the slimy rocks into a 
sloping hot-bed of exotic flowers, and those huge succulent 
leLiyes that are the glory of the tropics. Tlie ground was 
-caq^eted a yard deep w’ith their luxuriance, and others, more 
j. spiring, climbed the warm sides of the diverging cliffs, j^ist 
j»s creepers grow up a wall, lining every crevice as they rose. 
In this blessed spot, warmed, yet not scorched, by the tropical 
^.un, and fed with trickling waters, was seen what marvels 
boon Nature can do. Here, our vegetable dwarfs w'ere giants, 
and our flowers were trees. One lovely giantess of the 
jasmine tribe, but with flow^ers shaped like a marigold, and 
scented like a tube rose, had a stem as thick as a poplar and 
carried its thousand buds and amber-coloured flow^ors up 
eighty feet of broken rock, and planted on every ledge suckers, 
that flow'ored again, and filled the air wutli perfume. Another 
tree about baff as high was covered with a cascade ol snow- 
wffiite tulips, each as big as a small flow er-pot, and scented 
like honeysuckle. An aloe, ten feet high, blossomed in a 
comer, unheeded among loftier beauties. And at the very 
mouth of the fissure a huge banana leaned across, and flung 
out its vast leaves, that seemed translucent gold against the 
sun ; under it shone a monstrous cactus in all her pink and 
crimson ' glory, and through the maze of colour streamed the 
deep blue of the peaceful ocean, laughing, and catching sun- 
beams. 

Helen leaned against the cliff and quivered with delight, 
and that deep sense of flowers that belongs to your true 
woman. 

Hazel feared she was ill. 

'*111?’^ said she, “Who could be ill here? It is heaveii 
upon earth. Oh, you dears ! oh, you loves ! And they all 
se^lh growing on the sea, and floating in the sun.’' 

And it is only one of a dozen such," said Hazel. “ If 
you would like to inspect them at your leisure, Til just run to 
Palm-tree Point ; for my signal is all askew. I saw that as 
we came along." 

Helen assented readily, and he ran off; but left her the 
provisions. She was not to wait dinner for him. 

Helen examined two or thr ee of the floweiy fisBuree, and 
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found fresh '^beauties in each, and also some English leaves, 
that gave her pleasure of another kind ; and, after she had 
revelled in the flowers, she examined the shore, and soon dis- 
covered that the rocks, which abounded here (though there 
were also large patches of clear sand), were nearly all pure 
coral, in great variety. Red coral was abundant ; and even 
the pink coral, to which fashion was just then giving a 
fictitious value, was there by the ton. This interested her, 
and BO* did somo beautiful shells that lay sparkling. The 
time passed swiftly' ; and she was still hiisy in lier researches, 
when suddenly it darkened a litlle, and, looking back, she 
saw a white vapour stealing over the clifl*. and curling down. 

Upon this, she thought it prudent to return to tlie ]dace 
where Hazel had left her ; tho more so as it was near sun-Set. 

The vaj^our descended and spread, and covered sea and 
land. Then tho sun set : and it was darkness visible. Coming 
from the soutli, the sea-fret caught Hazel sooner and in a less 
favourable situation. Returning from tho palm-tree, he had 
taken tlie shortest cut through a small j angle, and been so 
impeded by the scrub, that, when he got clear, the fog was upon 
him. Between that and the river, he lost his way several times, 
and did not hit the river till near niidniglit, lie followed the 
river to the lake, and coasted the lake, and then gripped his 
way towards the creek. But, after a while, every stop he took 
was fraught with danger; and the night was far advanced 
when he at last hit off the creek, as he thought. He halloed; 
but there was no reply ; halloed again, and to his joyj her 
voice replied ; but at a distance. He had come to the wrong 
creek. She was farther westward. He groped his way west- 
ward, and came to another creek. He liallood to her, and 
she answered him. But to attempt the descent would have 
been mere suicide. She felt that herself, and almost ordered 
him to stay where he was. 

Why, we can talk all the same," said she ; “ and it is, not 
for long." 

It was a curious position, and one typical of the relation 
between them. So near together, yot the barrier so strong, 

** I am afraid you must be very cold," said he. 

Oh, no ; I have my seal-skin jacket on ; and it is so 
sheltered here. I wish you were well off." 
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** You are not afraid to b© alone down there ? ** 

. ** I am not alone when your voice is near me. Now don’t 
jm fidget yourself; dear friend. 1 like these little exdte- 
tnanta. I have told you so before. Listen : how calm and 
s^ant it all is; the place; the night! The mind seems to 
^ withg^eat ideas, and to feel its immortality.’^ 

Slit i^oke with solemnity, and he heard in silence. 

Indeed it was a reverend time and place : the sea, whose ^ 
loud and jyenetrating tongue had, in some former age, created 
the gully where they both sat opart, had of late years receded, 
and kissed the sands gently that calm night ; so gently, that 
its long low murmur seemed but the echo of tranquillity. 

The voices of that pair sounded supernatural, one speaking 
up, and the other doum, the speakers quite invisible. 

''Mr. Hazel,” said Helen, in a low, earnest voice ; they 
say that Night gives wisdom even to the wise ; think now, 
and tell me your true thoughts. Has the foot of man ever 
trodden upon this island before ? ” 

There was a silence due to a question so grave, and put 
with solemnity, at a solemn time, in a solemn place. 

At last Hazel’s thoughtful voice came down. “ The world 
is very, very, very old. So old, that the w^ords, ' Ancient 
History ^ are a falsehood, and Moses wToto but as yesterday. 
And man is a very old animal upon this old, old planet ; and 
has been everywhere. I cannot doubt he has been here.” 

Her voice went up. But have you seen any signs ? ” 

His voice came dowui. *'1 have not looked for them. 
The bones and the weapons of primeval men are all below 
earth’s surface at this time of day.” 

There was a dead silence. Then Helen’s voice went up 
again. But in modem times ? Has no man landed here 
from far-off places, since ships were built ? ” 

The voice came sadly down, “ I do not know.” 

The voice went up. ‘‘ But think I ” 

The voice came down. ** What calamity can be new in a 
world so old os this? Everything we can do, and suffer, 
oth«B of our race have done, and suffered.” 

The voice went up. ^^Hush! there’s something moving 
on ffie sand.” 

Haad waited and listened. So did Helen, and her breafh 
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came fast; for in tbe stilly night she heard Ught but mys- 
terious sounds. Something, was moring on the sand very 
slowly, and soMy, but nearer and nearer. Her heart began 
to leap. She put out her hand instinctively to clutch Mr, 
Hazel; but he was too far oE. She had the presence of 
mind and the self-denial to disguise her fears ; for she knew 
he would come headlong to her assistance. 

She said, in a quavering whisper, *^I*m not fright^ed; 
only v — ery c — urious/^ 

And now she became conscious that not only one but 
several things were creeping about. * 

Presently the creeping ceased, and was followed by a louder 
and more mysleiious noise. In that silent night it sounded 
like raking and digging. Three or four mysteri ous visitan ts 
seemed to he making graves. 

This was too much ; especially coming as it did after talk 
about the prirqeval dead. Her desire to scream was so strongs 
and she was so afniid Hazel would break Ins nock, if she re- 
lieved her mind in that way, that she actuaDy took her hand- 
kerchief and bit it hard. 

But this situation was cut short by a. beneficent lumin^. 
The sun rose with a magnificent bound — ^it was his way in 
that latitude — and everything unpleasant winced* that 
moment; the fog shivered in its turn, and appeared to 
open in furrows, as great javelins of golden light shot tlirough 
it from 'the swiftly rising orb. Soon, those golden darts in- 
creased to streams of potable fire, that burst the fog and illu- 
mined the wet sands: and Helen burst out laughing like 
rhai^ felec r, for this first break of day revealed the sextona 
thajt had scared her — three ponderous turtles, crawling, slow 
and clumsy, back to sea. Hazel joined her, and they soon 
found what these evil spirits of the island had been at, poor 
VTetches. They had each buried a dozen eggs in the sand ; 
on© dozen of - which were very soon set boiling. At first, in- 
deed, Helen objected that they had no shells, but Hazel told 
her rfi© might as well complain of a rose without a thorn. 
He assured her turtles* eggs were a known delicacy, and veiy 
superior to birds* eggs ; and so she found them ; , they were 
eaten with the keenest relish. 

And now/* said Helen, **for my discoveries. First, here 
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are my English leaves, only bigger. I found them on a arge 
tree/* 

English leaves ! ** cried Hazel, with rapture. ''Why it 
is the caoutchouc,” 

'Oh, dear,” said Helen, disappointed ; " I took it for the 
itdia-rubber tree.” 

“ It is tlio india-rubber tree; and I have been hunting for 
it all over tlie island in vain, and using wretchedly inferior 
gums for want of it.” 

" I'm so glad,” said Helen. " And now I have something 
else to show you : something that curdled .mj'Jjlood. But I 
dare say I was very foolish.” She then took liim half across 
the sand and pointed out to him a number of stones dotted 
over the sand in a sort of oval. Those stones, streaked with 
sea-grass, and encrusted with small shells, were not at equal 
distances, but yet, allowing for gaps, thty formed a decided 
figure. Their outline resembled a great fish wanting the 



" Can tliis be chance ? ” asked Helen ; " oh, if it should be 
what I fear, and that is— Savages! ” 

Hazel considered it attentively a long time. " Too far at 
eea for living savages,” said he. "And yet it cannot be 
chance. What on earth is it? It looks Druidical. But 
how can that be ? The island was smaller when tliese were 
placed here than it is now.” He went nearer and examined 
one of the stones : then he scraped away the sand from its 
base, and found it was not shaped like a stone, but more like 
a whalers rib. He became excited ; went on his knees, and 
tore the sand up with his hands. Tlien he rose up agitated, 
end traced the outline again. " Great Heaven ! ” said he, 
" why it is a ship.” 
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“A ship!” 

“Ay/* said he, standing in the middle of it; “here, be-- 
iieath our feet, lies man ; with his work, and his treasures. 
This carcase has been here for many a long year; not so very 
long neither ; she is too big for the 1 6th century, and yet she 
must have been sunk when the island was smaller. I take it 
to be a Spanish or Portuguese ship : probably one of those 
treasure-ships our commodores, and chartered pirates, and the 
American buccaneers, used to chase about the seiis. Here lie 
her bones, and the bones of her crew. Your question was 
soon answered. All that we can say has been said j can do 
has been done ; can sulTer has been suffered.** 

They w'ore silent, and tlie sunk ship’s hones moved them 
strangely. In their deep isolation from the human race, even 
the presence of the dead brought humanity somehow nearer/ 
to them. 

They walked thoughtfully away, and made across the sands 
for TolegTa[)h Point. 

Before they got home, Helen suggested tliat perhaps, if he 
were to dig in the ship, he might tind sometliing useful. 

He shook his liead. “ Impossible I The iron has all 
molted away like sugar long before this. Nothing can have 
survived but gold and silver, and they arc not worth picking 
up, much less digging for ; my time is too precious. No, you 
have found two buried treasures to-day — turtles* eggs, and a 
ship, freighted, as I think, with what men call the precious 
metals. Well, the eggs are gold, and the gold is a drug — 
there it will lie for mo.** 

Both discoveries bore fruits. The ship: — Hazel made a 
vow that never again should any poor ship lay her ribs on 
this island for want of warning. He buoyed the reefs^ He 
ran out to White Water Island, and wrote an earnest warn- 
ing on the black reef, and, this time, he wrote with white 
on black. He wrote a similar warning, with black on white, 
at the western extremity of Godsend Island. 

The eggs: — Hazel watched for the turtles at day-break; 
turned one now and then ; and fed Helen on the meat or its 
eggs, mom, noon, and night. 

For some time she had been advancing in health and 
strength. But, now she was all day in the she got the 
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foil benefit of the wonderful climate, and her health, appe- 
tite, and mnscnlar vigour became truly astoniehing; espe- 
cial under what Hazel called the turtle cure ; though, indeed, 
ehe wtte cured before. She ate three good meals a day, and 
needed &em: for she was up with the sun, and her hands 
and f'^ot were never idle till he set. 

Four months on the island had done this. But four 
months had not shown those straining eyes the white speck 
I on the horizon ; the sail, so looked and longed for. 

Hazel often walked the island by himself ; not to explore, 
for he knew the place well by this time, but he went his 
rounds to see that all his signals were in working order. 

He went to Mount Look-out one day with this view. It was 
about an hour before noon. Long before he got to the moun- 
tain he had scanned theJtt^uizon carefully, as a matter-of- 
course ; but not a "speck, when he got there, ho did 
not look seaward, but just saw that liis flag-staff was all 
right, and was about to turn away and go homo, when ))e 
happened to glance at the water; and there, underneatli 
him, he saw — a ship ; standing towards the island. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

He started, and rubbed his eyes, and looked again. It 
was no delusion. Things never did come they are ex- 
pected to come. There was still no doubtful speck orTlhe 
horizon; but within eight miles of the island — and in this 
lovely air that looked nearly close — was a ship, under canvas. 
She bore S.E. from Mount Look-out, and S.S.E. from the 
East Bluff of the island, towards which her course was 
apparently directed. She had a fair wind, but was not going 
fast; being heavily laden, and undeir no press of sail. A 
keen thrill went through him; and liis mind was iu a whirl. 
He ran home with the great news. 

But, even as he ran, a cold sickly feeling crawled over him. 

** That ship parts her and me.” 

He remsted the feeling as a thing too monstrous and selfish, 
and resLsted it so fieroely, that, when he got to the slopes emd 
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iaw Helen busy at her work, he waved his hat and hurrahed 
again and again, and seemed almost mad with triumph. 

Helen stood transfixed ; she had never seen him in sueh a 
state. 

“ Good news ! ” he cried ; ‘‘ great news ! A ship in sight ! 
STou are rescued ! ” 

Her heart leaped into her mouth. 

“ A ship ! she screamed. “ Where ? where ? ** He came 
up to her, panting. ^ 

‘‘Close under the island. Hid by the Blirff; but you Tirfli 
see her in half-an-liour. God be praised ! Get eve?;ydung 
rea^ to go. Hurrah ! This is our last day on the island?^ 
I’he words were brave, and loud, and boisterous, but the 
face was pale and drawn, and Helen saw it, and though 
she bustled and got ready to leave, the tears were in her 
eyes. But tlie event was too great to bo resisted. A wild 
excitement grew on them both. They ran about like persons 
crazed, and took things up, and laid them down again, 
scarcely knowing what tliey were doing. But presently they 
were sobered a little, for the ship did not appear. They 
ran across the sands, where they could see the Bluff; she 
ought to have passed that haif-an-hour ago. ' 

Hazel thought she must have anchored. , 

Helen looked at him steadily. 


“ Dear friend,^' said she, “ are you sure there is a ship at 
all ? Are you not under a delusion ? This island fills the 
mind with fancies. One day I thought I saw a ship sailing 
in the sky. Ah!” She uttered a faint scream, for, while 
she was speaking, the bowsprit and jib of a vessel glided past 
the Bluff so closely, they seemed to scrape it, and a ship 
emerged grandly, and glided along tlie cliff. 

“ Are thejr mad,” cried Hazel, ** to hug the shore like that ? 
Ah 1 they have seen my warning.” 

And it appeared so, for the ^ip just then came up in the 
wind several points, and left the Bluff dead astern. 

S£e sailed a little way on that course^ and then paid off 
again, and seemed inclined to range along the coast. But 
presently she was up in the wind ag^, and made a greater 
She was sailed in a strange, vacillatmg:. way ; but 
l{am ascribed this to her people^s fear of the ree& he had 
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indicated to all comers. The better to watch her mauoenYxee^ 
and signal her, if necessary, they both went up to Telegraph 
Point. They could not go out to her, being low water. Seen 
from this height, the working of this vessel was unaccountable. 
She was to and off the wind as often, as if she was drunk 
herf'elf, or commanded by a di-unkcn skipper. However, she 
was kept w^ell clear of the home reefs, and made a good 
offing, and so at last she opened the bay heading N.W., and 
^stant four miles, or thereabouts. Now was the time to drop 
ner anchor. So Hazel wa)rked the telegraj)ii to draw her 
attention, and waved las hat and hand to her. But the ship 
sailed on. She yawed ^Jm^^nsely, but she kept Jier course ; 
and when she had “ gone a mile or two more, tlie sickening 
truth forced itself at last upon those eager watchers. Slie had 
diSetded not to touch at the island. In vain their joyful signals. 
In vain the telegraph. In vain that cry for help upon the 
eastern cliff: it had saved her, but not pleaded for them. 
The monsters saw them on the height — ^their hope, their j(>y 
— saw and abandoned them. 

They looked at one another with dilating eyes, to read in a 
human face whether such a deed as this could really be done 
by man upon his fellow. Then they uttered wild cries to the 
receding vesseL 

Vain, vain, all was in vain. 

Then they sat down stupified, but still glaring at the ship, 
and each, at the same moment, liold out a hand to the other, 
and they sat hand in hand; all the world to each other just 
then, for there was the world in sight abandoning them in 
cold blood. 

Be calm, dear friend,” said Helen patiently. ** Oh, my 
poor father I ” And her other hand tlirew her apron over her 
head, and then came a bur st of anguish that no words could 
utter. 

At this Hazel started to his feet in fury. 

** Now may the Ood that made sea and land judge between 
those misci^nts there and you ! 

patient,*' said Helen, sobbing. '^Oh, be patient.” 

'*No! I will net be patient,” roared Hazel. ‘‘Judge 
thou her cause, 0 Qod ; each of these tears against a reptile's 
soul/* 
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And BO he stood glaring, and his hair blowing wildly to 
the breeze ; while she sighed patiently at hk knee. 

Presently he began to watch the vessel with a grim and 
bitter eye. Anon he burst out suddenly, ** Aha ! that is 
right. Well steered. — Don't cry, sweet one; our cause is 
heard. Are they blind ? * Are they drunk ? Are they sick ? 
I see nobody on deck ! Perhaps I have been too— God forgive 
me, the ship’s ashore I 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Helen looked up ; and there was the ship fast, and her 
side. She was on the White Water Reef. Not upon the 
black rocks themselves, but on a part of them that was under 
water. 

Hazel ran down to the beach ; and there Helen found him 
greatly agitated. AU his anger was gone ; he had but one 
thought now — to go out to her assistance. But it still wanted 
an hour to high water, and it was blowing smartly, and there 
was nearly always a surf^^upon that reef. What if the vessel 
should break up, and lives be lost ? 

He paced the sands like a w^ild beast in its cage, in an 
agony of pity, remorse, and burning impatience. His feelings 
became intolerable ; he set his, back to the boat, and with 
herculean strength forced it down a little way to meet the 
tide. He got logs and put them down for rollers. He strove, 
he strained, he struggled till his face and hands were purple. 
And at last he met the flowing tide, £ind in a moment, jumped 
into the boat, and pushed ojff. Helen begged with sparkling 
eyes to be allowed to accompany him. 

** What, to a ship smitten with scurvy, or Heaven knows 
what ? Certainly not. Besides, 3 ’ou w^ould bo wet through ; 
it is blowing rather fresh, and 1 shall carry on. * Pray for 
the poor souk I go to help ; and for me, who have sinned in 
my nDger.” 

He hoisted his sail, and ran out. 

Helen stood on the bank, and watched liim with tender 
admiration. How good and brave he was ! And he could 



00 mto ft W»8^ too, whea she was wronged, « 

Sought she^. Well! she admired Mm none the les^r 

that® She watched him at first with admiratmn hut 
with amsielyj for he had no sooner passed North tha 
the cutter, haring both sails set, though ^e > T 
Terr much, aud her hull kept fiisappearuig. Helen felt 
aSoufl, aad wottld hare been downright frightened, hut for 

her confidence in Ills prowess. 

By-end-V only her staggering sails were visible ; and tiie 
^sun serere she reached the creek. The wind declmed 
the sun, and Hden made two great fires, and 
for the sufferers ; for she made sure HaaM would bring them 
off in a few hours more. She^promised herMlf the happiness 
of relieving the distressed. But to her iiifinite ^ 

found hewlf almost regretting that 

be peopled with strangers. No matter, she should “t up for 
them all night, and be very kind to them, poor thmgs , 

though they had not been very kind to her. 

About midnight the wind shifted to the north-wsat, and 

^etntan down to the shore, and look^ ^award. 
was a fair wind for Hazel's return; and she bcg!m to expect 
Mm every hour. But, nO ; he dolayf^ ^accountably. 

And 'the worst of it was, it began io blow a gale ; and ftis 
wind sent the sea rolling into the bay in a manner that 

alornied bcr seriously. . 

The night wore on; no. signs of the boat I and mm there 
was a hwvy gale outside, and a ^eat sea rollmg in, brown 

”^Dl7br^®. Bhowod.tihe|iea,for a mile or two; the rest 

was Mdden by drlvii® rmU: . , « !,• 

Helen kneeled on. She shore aod prayed for Mm. 

JQ terror ; % ibe 7 

, aSd tSt had never come ,a^»hore bttfore. A gr^ e 
«w» 4«>SM« : lM«« M j* was, the Mmdlgd^ j^e 

a few, ,A barrel; then a looken spar.^ The .0 

/ ’ aiL rtf fearful bavoc. 
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But what was all this compared with the horror that 
followed ? 

A black object caught her ejre ; drxreu iu upon the orest of 
a wave. 

She looked^ with her hair tl 3 riiig straight had:^ and her 
eyes almost starting from her herf;' ' 

It was a boat, bottom up ; driven on, and tossed like a 
cork. 

It came nearer, nearer, nearer. 

She dashed into the water with a wild scream, but a wave 
beat, her backwards on the sand, and, as she ^ rp^,^ an 
enormous roller lifted the boat upright into the air, and, 
breaking, dashed it keel downtrards on the beach at her ride 
— empty ! 


CHAPTEE XXXV. 

IfnnsN uttered a shriek of agony, and her knees smote 
together, and she would have swooh^ on the spot but for the 
wind and tlie spray that beat against her. 

To the fearful stun succeeded the wildest distress. She ran 
to and fro like some Wild animal bereaved ; she kept wringing 
her hands and uttering cri^ of pity and despair, an^ went 
back to the boat a hundred times ; it hdd her by a i^U, 

It was long before she could think connpcteiy, and, even 
then, it was not of herself, nor of her lonely state ; but only, 
Why did not she die with him ? Why did i^e not die instep 
of him ? 

13;§JxadJi>«ea^«d^ and now she knew it. 

Oh, what a friend, what a champion, whaJt a lover these cruel 
waves had destroyed ! 

The morning broke, and still rile h(j|ve!rM and hovered 
about the fatal boat, with great horrorrjstridkrii eyes, imd hair 
flying to the breere, and not a teat. If riie could mfly have 
smoothed his last moments, have spoken one Word into his 
dying ear ! But, no ! Hot poor hero had died in ^ing to 
save others ; died thinking her as cold as the watem that bad 
destroyed him. 

De^ or ffive. he was all the world to her now* ISIs^ Wriut, 
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wailmg piteously, and imploring tl^e waves to give her at 
least his dead body to B|>ealc to, and mourn over. But the 
sea denied her even that dismal cousoliition. 

The next tide brought in a few more fragments of the 
wmik, but no corpse floated ashore. 

Then at last, as the waves once more retired, leaving, this 
time, only petty fragments of wreck on the beach, she lifted 
up her voice, and almost wept her heart out of Iier body. 

Such tears as these are seldom witliout efFeofe on the mind : 
and Helen now began to rebel, though faintly, against despair. 
She had been quite crushed, at first, under the material 
evidence — the boat diiven empty by the very wind and waves 
that had done the cruel deed. But the heart is averse to 
believe calamity, and especially bereavement ; and very inge- 
nidus in argiiiug against that bitterest of all woes. So she 
now sat down and brooded, and her mind fastened with 
pathetic ingenuity on every circumstance that could bear a 
favourable construction. The mast had not been broken; 
how, then, had it been lost ? Tho body had not come ashore. 
ld(e had had time to get to the wreck before the gale from the 
north came on at all ; and why should a fair wind, though 
powerful, upset the boat? On these slender things she 

bega:n.,’^- build a superstructure heart 

interrupted flie reasoning, What rfould he do in my place? 
Wprid he sit guessing while hftpe hod a huh* to hung, jby ?” 
That thought struck her like a spur ; and in a moment she 
bounded into action, erect, her lips fixed, and her eye on fire, 

. though her cheek was very pale. She went swiftly to liazers 
store, and searched it ; there she found the jib-sail, a boat- 
hook, some rope, and one little oar, that Hazel was making 
for her, and had not quite comifieted. The sight of tliis, liis 
last work, overpowered her again; and she sat down and 
took it on her knees, and kissed it, and cried over it. And 
these tears weakene<l her for a time. She felt it, and had the 
resolution to leave the oar behind. A single oar was of no 
use to row with. She rigged the boat-hook as a mast; and 
fa£to;ied the Sail to it; and, with this poor equipment, she 
aetually resolved to put out to sea. 

The wind still blew smartly, and there was no blue sky 
vfeible. 
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And now she remembered die Lad eaten nothing; that 
would not do. Her etrengih might fail her. She made ready 
a meal) and ate it almost fiercely) and by a pure effort of reso* 
lution ; as she was doing all the rest 

^ By tills time it was nearly high tide. She watched the 
water_<^e,eping up. Will it float the boat ? • It rises ovet* the 
keel; two inches, three inches. Five. inches wat^l Now 
she pushes with all her strength. No ; the boat hasjpiiatar 
in it she had forgotte n to bail out. She strained every nerve, 
buT <K)uld not move it. She stopped to take breatli, an d has * 
bond Ji^r^jStrength. But, when she renewed her efficAs) die 
five inches were four, and she had the misery of seeing 
the water crawl away by degrees, and leave the boi^ high 
and dry. 

She sighed, heart-broken, awhile; then went home and 
prayed. 

When she had prayed a long time for strength and wisdom, 
she lay down for an hour, and tried to sleep, but failed. Then 
she 2 )repared for a more serious struggle with the many dij9i« 
culties she liad to encounter. Now she thanked God more 
than ever for the health and rare strength she had acquired 
in this island: without them she could have done nothing 
now. She got a clay platter, and baled the veasel^naaa dy dry . 
She left a Ihtle watei*. for baya^ . She fortified hmself with 
food, and put provisions anSwater on board the boat. In 
imitation of Hazel, she went and got two round logs, and, as 
soon as the tide crawled up to four inches, she lifted the bow 
a little, and got a roller under. Then she went to the boat's 
stern, set her teeth, and pushed with a ruch^ c^ excitement that 
gave her almost a man's strength. 

The stubborn boat seemed elastic, and all but moved. 
Then instincttaj^ht her where her true strength lay. She 
got to the ^efnTolme boat, and setting the small of her back 
under the projecting gunwale, she gathered herself together 
and gave a supe^ heave, that moved the boat a foot. She 
followed it up, and heaved again with like effect. Then 
with a cry of. joy, she rafi and put down another roller for- 
ward* The boat was now on two rollers ; one more m^^i- 
ficent heave with all her seal, and strength, and youth,, and 
the boat glided forward; She turned and rosh^ at it as 
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it and tha water deepening, and a gust catobing the 
sail, it went out to sea, and she had only just time to throw 
across the gunwale, panting. She was afloat. The 
wind Was S.W., and before she knew where she was, the 
>K)a<f lieaded towards the home reefs, and slipped through 
the water pretty fast, considering how small a sail she car* 
ried. She ran to the helm. Alas ! the ru^r was Iwoken 
off above the water-line. The helm was a mockery, and the 
boat running for the reefs. She Blacke<i the sheet, and the 
boat lost her way, and began to drift witli the tide, which, 
luckily, hod not yet turned. It carried her in shore. 

Helen cast her eyes around for an expedient, and slie un- 
shipped one of the transoms, and by trailing it over the side, 
and alternately slacking and hauling the sheet, she contrived 
to make tlie boat crawl like a winged bird through the western 
passage. After that it soon got becalmed under the cliff, and 
drifted into two feet water. , 

Instantly she tied a rope to the mast, got out into the 
water, and took the rope ashore. She tied it rotmd a heavy 
barrel she found there, and set the barrel up^ and heaped 
stones round it and on it, which, unfortunately was a long 
job, though she worked with feverish haste ; then she went 
round' the point, sometimes wet and sometimes dry, for the 
little oar she had left behind, because it broke her heart to 
look at Aw^ay with such weakness now! With that oar, 
his last work, she might steer if she could not row. She 
got it. She came back to the boat to re-commence her 
voyage. 

She found the boat all safe, but iu six inches of wato, and 
the tide going out So ended her voyage : four hundred 
yards at most, and then to wait another twelve hours for the 
tide. 

It was too cruel : and every hour so pwioufl ; for, even if 
Ha^ were alive,, he would <he of cold and ere she 

coiiid him. She cried like a wdmah« She petsieted 
10ce a 

Siw and put msj m the boat 

iiat ooaid piaiM^7 bo uae — abundant proton, and a kc^ 

^ umpto ^ade to padmotiim loitb ; bii 

^ Jte. Tbon ^ matdbtod sosio ideep ; but it 
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w&B broken by sad and terrible dream: &en i^e iraited in an 
agony of impatience for high water. 

Probably these delays saved her own life. She out at 
last nnder far more favourable circumstancei— a light wesli®4y 
breeae, and no reefs to pass through. She was, however, 
severely incommoded with a gTound*swell. 

At first she steered with the spade as well as she eonU ; 
but she found this was not sufldoient. The current ran westerly, 
and she was drifting out of her course. Then she remwi- 
bered Ha^ePs lessoTis, and made shift to fasten riie spade to 
the helm, and then las hed the helm. Even this did not <|uite 
do; so she took her little^ar, kissed it, cried over it a little, 
and then pulled manfully with it so as to keep the true coarse* 
It was a mugj^y day, neither wet nor diy. White Water 
Island was not in sight from Obdsi^nd Island ; but as soon as 
she lost the latter, the former became visible — an ugly grin- 
ning reef with an eternal surf on the south and western 
sides. 

Often she left off rowing, and turned to look at it. It was 
'all black and blank, except the white and fatal surf. 

When slie was about four miles from the nearest jpart of 
the reef, there was a rush and bubble in the watm*, and a 
great shark came after the boat. Helen screamed, and turned 
very cold. She dreaded the monster not for what he could do 
now ; but for what he might have done. He seemed to know 
the boat, he swam so vigila^yj^ehind it* Was he there 
when the boat upset with Hanel in it ? Was it in nis greMy 
maw the remains of her best friend must be sought? Her 
lips opened, but no sound* She shuddered and hid her face 
at this awful thought. 

The shark fallowed steadily. 

She got to the reef| but dM hot hit it off as she intended. 
She ran under its lee, lowered the little sell, fiUid steered the 
boat into a ihck where the hhark could hardly fSdlow her* 

But he moved to and fi:o a sentinel, while she lahiM 
in secuiM the boat to j&e branehds df k white 

coral J ;■ 

Shefbund ibe place las^ than it lodW 
graph Point* It wM hii archip^ago of coral rig# ^ 
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]^ 0 ?e mid there with shells. She could not see all over it|, 
where she was^ so she made for \vhat seemed the highest 
part> a bleak, seaweedy mound, with some sandy hillocks 
about it. She went up to this, and looked eagerly all 
round. 

Not a soul. 

She called as loud as her sinking heart would let her. 

Not a sound. 

She felt very sick, and sat down upon the mound. 

When she had yielded awile to the weakness of her sex, 
she got up, and was her fatlier’s daughter again. She set to 
work to examine every foot of the reef. 

It was no easy task. The rocks were rugged and sharp in 
places, slippery in others; often she had to go about, and 
once she fell and hurt her pretty hands and made them ble^^d * 
she never looked at them, nor heeded, hut got up and sighed 
at the interruption : then patiently persisted. It took her two 
hours to examine thus, in detail, one half the island : but at 
she discovered something. She saw at the eastern side of 
the reef a wooden figure of a woman, and, making her way to 
it, found the figure-head, and a piece of the bow of the ship, 
with a sail on it, and a yard on that, llus fragment was 
wedged into an angle of the reef, and the seaward edge of it 
shattered in a way tliat struck terror to Helen, for it showed her 
how omnipotent the sea had been. On the reef itself she found 
a cask with its he^ stove ^.in, also a little keg, a sliip's 
lantern, and two wooden cheste or cases. But wbe^t was all 
thig to 

She sat do^m again, for her knees failed her. Presently 
there was a sort of moan near her, and a seal splashed into 
the water and dived out of her sight. She put her liands on 
her lieart, and bowed her head down, utterlj,4csolate. She 
sat thus for a long time indeed, until she was interrupted by 
a most unexpected visitor. Something came sniiiing up to 
her and put a cold nose to her hand. She started violently,, 
end both her hands were in the air in a moment. 

It was a dog, a pointer. He whimpoi^ tried to 
gamjkol, but not manage it ; he was too weak. How- 
ever, he contrived to let her see with the waggi ng of h ifl taib 
and a cestain i^mtemporaneoj^J^wist of his eidaciai^ body^ 
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that ahe was weleome. But, haviiig perfomsd this cere- 
mony, he trotted feebly away, leading her v«cy much startled, 
and not Imowing what to think ; indeed, this incident set her 
trembling all over. 

A dog saved from the wreck! Then why not a man? 
And why not that life ? ph, thought she, would God mre 
that creature, and not pity my poor angel and me ? 

She got up animated with .Jippe, and recommenced her re- 
searches. She now kO|>t at the out^rd edge of the i^and, 
and so went all round till she reached her boat again, The 
shark was swimming to and fro, waiting for hei' with hbrrible 
She tried to eat a mouthful, but, though she was 
faint, she could not eat. She drank a mouthful of water, and 
then went to search the very small portion that remained of 
the reef, and to take the poor dog home with her, because he 
she had lost was so good to animals. Only his example is 
left me, she said ; and with that came another burst of 
sorrow. But she got up and did the rest of her work, crying 
as she went. After some severe travelling she got near the 
north-east limit, and in a sort of gully she saw the dog, 
quietly seated high on his tafl.. She called him; but he- 
never moved. So, then, she went to him, and, when she got 
near him, she saw why he would not come. He was •watch- 
ing. Close by him lay the form of a man nearly covered 
with sea-weed. The feet were visible, and sc was the face,, 
the latter deadly pale. It was he. In a moment she was by 
him, and leaning over him with both hands quivering. Was* 
he dead ? No ; his eyes were closed ; he was fast asleep. 

Her hands flew to his face to feel him alive, and then 
grasped both his hands and drew them up towards her pa»Mhg 
bosom ; and the tears of joy streaippied from her eyes, as she* 
sobbed and murmured over him; she knew not what. At 
that he awoke and stared at her. He uttered a loud ejacula- 
tion of joy and wonder, then taking it all in, burst into tears 
himseU^ and fell to kissing her hands and blessing her. The 
poor soul had almost given himself up for lost And to be 
saved all in a moment, and by her ! 

They could neither of them i^>©ak| but only mingled tears 
of joy and gratitude. 

Hazel recovered himself first; and rising aomewbat stiffly,. 
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tot li!« «m. Her father’s spirit went out of her in the 
,| 9 !i<»nent of vietoiy^ and she was all woman, sweet, loring, 
woman. She got hold of liis hand as well as his 
and clutched it so tight, her little grafip seemed velvet 
’ai^'^eel. 

me feel you/’ said she: ^'but no words ! no words!’' 
$u])poTted his preserver tenderly to the boat, then, 
hoisting the sail, he fetched the east side in two tachs, 
shipped the sail and yard, and also the cask, keg, and boxes. 
He then put a great quantity of loose oysters on board, each 
as large as a plate. She looked at him with amazemeni:. 

^‘What," said she, when he had quite loaded the boat, 
''only just out of the jaws of death, and yet you can trouble 
your head about oysters and things.” 

"Wait till you see what I shall do with them,” said he. 
" These are pearl oysters. I gathered tliem for you, when 1 
had little hope I slmuld ever see you again to give them you.” 

*11118 was an unlucky speech, ^he act, that seemed so 
small and natural a thing to him, the woman's heart mea- 
more correctly. ' Something rose in her tliroat; she 
tried to laugh instead of crying, and so she did both, and went 
into a violent fit of hysterics that showed how thoroughly her 
natxire had been stirred to its depths. She quite frightened 
Hazel : and indeed the strength of an excited woman’s weak- 
ness is sometimes alarming to manly natures. 

He did all he could to soothe her j without much success. 
As soon as she was betto be set sail, tliiukiijg home was the 
ftlace fer h^. She leant back exhausted, and, after a 
ybfle/ seemed to be asleep. We don't believe she nras, but 
tiasel did ; and sat, cold and aching in body, but warm at 

all hi s eyes . 

they got aAoHf; "and he sat by her fire and told 
#laiile she ooctoi life supper and warmed clothes at 
tW fire to him, 

safel lie, ''was a Butch vessel, bound toiai 
Batavia Jo that had probably gone on her beam, ends, 

to she wife of feato. Her crew had abandoned ^ t 

buoyahoy ^ the ihip and 
to di^ boa^. h^ was lasbe^^i^ ^ 
vfekifefe but why^tl to noi seaman enouj^ 
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to my, 1 boaarded her ; tmi^pped my mnst, and moored Urn 
boat to the ship; fed the poor dogj m il^e ho ldL 

and eontrived to hoist up a small cask of sSted ^ 

of rum, and some cases of grain and seeds. I thanaged 
to slide these on to the reef by means of the mast aUd 
lashed together. But a roller ground the wreck further on to 
the reef, and the sudden snap broke Uie rope, as I suppose, 
and the boat went to see^. I never kaiew the misfortuae till I 
saw her adrift. I could hare got ov^r that by making a raft } 
but the gale from the north broughtlsueh a i^a^on us* I saw 
she must break up, so I got asho:^ how I could. Ah^ I little 
thought to see your face again, still less that I should Owe my 
life to you.*’ 

Spare me,'’ said Helen, faintiy; 

** Whgt,^ must^xiot I ihai^ yo^, jsven^ my life ? ” 

“ No. The account is^faf^om^cvm y^t.*^ 

** You are^noT aiEhmetician to say so. What astoniidies me 
most is that you have once scolded me for all the trouble 
and anxiety — — ” 

I am too happy to see you sitting there, to scold you. 
But^ stiU I do ask you, to leave the sea alone, after tins. The 
treacherous monster ! Oh, think what you and I have * 
suffered on it.” . , 

She seemed quite worn out. He saw that, and retired 
the night, casting one more w istful glance on her. But at 
that moment she ^as afraid to look at him* Her^hearlj^ 
f-An/iAruf-aw for the dear friend^ whose life 

she had saved. 






Next morning Hazel rose at daybreak as usual, but feffij bd 
himself stiff in the jo ints, and with a,p^ in has Jmck, Tfee 
tiiSThung at lET^ening of Helen’s eave was imt 
as usual. She was on her bed with a Violent headael^^ 

Hazel fed Poato, and corrected him. He was U preiient a 
civiHsed dog ; he feede a week ^h at the ^ 

nj^^diea direc%. / ; 

fife also sud^ Ttefey inquisitively, „fe learn ’ifas he m 
eatable; Toatuiy divined end ^ shiistw 

<'^cnadp«^y, imd ' 

' r'lSiiau eanf tied^ '<fee 'Und. round 'hli» mk , 
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waist, and 0110 roimd Ponto's neck, and at every outbreak 
of civilisation, jerked him sharply on to his back. The* 
effect of this discipline was rapid; Ponto soon found that 
he must not make war on the inhabitants of the island. 
He was a docile animal, and, in a very short time, consented 
to luSke one of '^the happy family, as Hazel called th^^ 
miscellaneous crew that beset him. 

Helen and Hazel did not meet till past noon ; and, when 
they did meet, it was plain she had been thinking a great 
deal, for her greeting was so shy and restrained as to appear 
cold and distant to Ilazel. He thought to himself, I was, . too 
happy yesterday, and she too kind. Of course it could not 
last, 

This change in her seemed to grow rather than diminish. 
She carried it so far as to go and almost hide during the 
working hours. She made off to the^i^Ugle, and spent an 
unreasonable time there. SHe professed to bo collecting 
cotton, and it must be admitted brought a good deal 
home with her. But Hazel could not accept cotton as the 
qnly motive for this sudden separation. 

He lost the light of her face till the evening. Then matters 
-took another turn : she was too polite. Ceremony and cour- 
ted appeared to be gradually encroaching upon tender 
friendship and familiarity ; yet, now and then, her soft haj 5 »l^ 
oy^ seemed to turn on him in silence, and say, forgive me all 
this. Then at those sweet looks, love and iorgiveness poured 
out ©yes. And then hers sought the ground. And 

this was generally followed by a certain mixture of stiflBaess^ 
timidity, and formality, too subtle to describe. 

The much-enduriug man began to lose patience. 

This is caprice/* said he. ** Cruel caprice/* 

Dur female iieaders will probably take a deeper view of it 
than that ! Whatever it was, another change was at hand. 
Since he was so exposed to the weather on the reef, Hazel had 
never been free from pain ; but h e had .done his b ^st tp wor k 
it o;f. He had collated aU tlie v^uables from 

a hew mast, set up a rude c ^sta^ to draw the boat 
ashore, and cut a little dock for her aTTow water, and dayed 
it in die friU heat of the sun^ and, having accomplished this 
dtadg^, ^ got he opened a 
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ijnantity of pearl oysters, fed Tommy and the duck with them, 
and began the great work of lining the cavern with them. The 
said cavern was somewliat shelb6haj>6d, and his idea was to 
make it out of a gloomy cavern into a vast sh^^ lined 
entirely, r9of stod sides, with glorious, sweet, prismaticv 
motherH#pitolj"fre8h from ocean. Well, one moming, while 
Helen wAs in the jungle, he made a cement of guano, sai;i<i, 
clay, and water, nipped some shells to a shape with the 
pincers, and cemented them neatly, like Mosaic almost; but 
in the middle of his work he w^ cut do^ 
he had , OPU^bated so stoutlJ^ He fairly ga v e im and sat 
down groaiiing .wiih pain. And iir''Sni ' state Heten found 
him. 

** Oh, what is the matter ? said she* 

He told her the truth, and said he had violent pains in 
the back and head. She did not say much, but she turned 
pale. She bustled and lighted a great fire, and made him 
lie down by it. She proj)ped his head up ; she set water on 
to boil for him, and would not let him move for anything ; 
and all the time her features were brimful of the liveliest 
concern. He could not he^ thinking if 

was to be ill and in paih, and have her so kjnd^ than 
well, and see her cold and distant. Towards evening he 
got better, or rather he m intemission 

and retired to liis boat ; but she made him take her rug"with 
him ; and, when he was gone, she could not sleep fur anxiety ; 
and it cut her to the heart to think how po6rly he was lodged, 
compared with her. 

Of all the changes fate could bring, this she had neter 
dreamed of, that she should be so robust, and he should be 
sick and in pain. 

She passed an uneasy, resdess night, and long before morn- 
ing she awoke for the sixth or seventh time, and die 
w ith a misgiving in her mind, and some sound ringing in her 
ears. She listened and heard nothing ; but in a few minutes 
it began again. 

It was Hassel talking, talking in a manner so fast, so strange, 
so loud, that it made her blood run cold. It was the voice of 
Hazel, but xmt his mind. 

She drew near, and te her disniay, found him fever-stricken, 
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mi ponriBg out wordfl with little sequencse. She came doae 
to him and tried to soothe him, but he^answered her q^uite at 
raudoa^ miid went ou Biugiug out the strangest thijoge in 
Strang^ order. She trembled and waited £or a lull, h<^ing 
then to soothe him with soft words and tones of tender pity*, 
D€n$ and caves / ** he roared, answering an imaging 
, detractor. Well, nerer mind, love shall mate that hole in 
the rock a palace for a queen; for a queen ? For the queen/' 
Here he suddenly chang^ characters and fancied he was inter* 
preting the discoui'se of another. He means the Queen of 
the Faiiies,” said he, patronisingly : then, resuming his own 
cimracter with loud defiance, ** I say her chamber shall out- 
shine the glories of the Alhambra, as far as the lilies outshone 
artificial glories of King Solomon. Oh, mighty Nature, 
let pthers rely on the painter, tiie gold-beater, the carver of 
marble, come you and help me adorn the temple of my 
beloved. Amen.'' 

(The poor soul thought, by the sound of his own words, 
it must he a prayer he had uttered.) 

And now Helen, with streaming eyes, tried to put in a 
word, hut he stopped her with a wild hush ! and went off 
into a series of mysterious whisperings. ^‘ Mako no noise, 
please, or we shall frighten her. There — ^that is her window 
— no noise, please! IVe watched and waited four hours, 
just to see her sweet, darling shadow on the blinds, and shall 
I lose it for your small ta lk ? all paradoxes and platitudes ; 
excuse my plain speakmg^-^Iush ! here it comes— her shadow 
—hush — how my heart beats. It b gone. — So now," (speak- 
ing out,) ** good night, base world ! Do you hear ? you com- 
pany of liars, thieves, and traitors, called the world, go and 
sleep if you can. I shidl sleep : because my conscience is 
clear. Fake accitsathm / Who can help them ? They are 
the act of otliers. Bead of Job, and Paul, and Joan of Arc. 
No, no, no, no ; I didn’t say read 'em out with tliose i^ento- 
riaa lungsu 1 must be allowed a little sleep, it man that 
wasteg .tife xaidnight oil, yet hnmhes early dew» Good 
, night.” ; " ‘ ' 

He turned round and slept Im several hours fb he anp* 
loosed'; hut in realiiy he was silent for just three seconds. 
saM he, is a gardener a mao to be looked 
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down upon hy upstarts? When Adam delved and SJve qpan^ 
wliere was then the gentleman ? Why, where the spade was. 
Yet 1 went through the Heralds' College and not one of oar 
mushroom aristocracy {* bloated ’ I object to; thsy donH eat 
half as much as their footmen ;) had a spade for a orast. 
There’s nothing ancient west of the Caspian. Well, all the 
better. For thWs A spade's 

spade for a’ thaT/*an a' that, an- a* that, an a" t]^t,^£ya a' that, 
— an a’ that. Hallo ! Stop that man; he’s gone off on his 
cork leg, of a’ that, on a' that, — ^and ifs my wish lo . 

Allow me respectfully to observe,*' said he, striking 
denly into an ah of vast politeness, that man require^i . 

Fve done a good da^^^ with the spade for thia dlSi/ 
BufiS*, and now the claims Th^ 

retires abo% 'the noisy world to its A^polis, and there 
cusses the great problem of the day; the Insular 
To be or not to be, that is the question, I believe. Kd, it li 
not. That is hilly discussed elsewhere. Hum 1 To difihse 
— intelligence— jfrom a fixed island— over one hundred league 
of water. 

It’s a Stinger. But I can’t complain. I had read Lem- 
priero, and Smith, and Bryant, and mythology in general ; yet 
I must go and fall in love with the Sphinx. Men are so vain. 
Vanity whispered, she will set you a light one ; Wh^ is a 
coj^ler like a king, for instance. She is not in love with you, 
ye fool, if you are with her. The ha^^^T the riddle the hj^er 
the compliment the Sphinx pays you. That is the way aB 
sensible men look at it. She is not the Sphinx : slie is an 
Angel, and I coll her my Lady Caprice. Hate her for heinf 
Capiiee f You incorrigible muddle head, Why I love 
Caprice for being her shadow. Poor impotent love that can't 
solve a problem. The only one she ever set me. I've gone 
about it like a fool. What is the use of putting up little bite 
of telegraphs on the island ? ITI make a kite a hundred feet 
high, get five miles of rope ready against &e next hurricane; 
and lihen I'U rub it with phosphorus and fiy it. But what can 1 
fksta it to? No tree would hold it. Dunce 1' To the island itself^ .; 

And now go to Siantle, Magg, Hilton, and Copestoke 
for thousand 3rards <ff silk — ^Money/ money t eiotCiy/ 
h island, and a draft m 1h# 
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gaUeon, Now stop the pitch fountain, and bore a hole zkear it ; , 
M fifty balloons with gas, inscribe them with the latitude and 
longitude, fiy them, and bring ail the worM$ about our ears, 

** The problem is solved. It is solved, and I am destroyed. 
She leaves me ; she thiiiks no more of me. Her heart is in 
ISngtod.” 

he muttered for a long time unintelligibly ; and Helen 
ventured near, and actually laid her hand on his brow to 
soothe him. But suddenly his muttering ceased, and ho 
seemed to be puzzling hard over something. 

The result came out in a clear artic^J;^^ sentence, that 
made Helen recoil, and holding by the mast, cast an inde- 
scribable look of wonder and dismay on the speaker. 

The words that so staggered her were these, to the letter. 

She says she hates reptiles. Yet she marries Arthur 
Wardlaw.*^ 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 

Tiub rery name of Arthur Wardlaw startled Helen, and 
made her realise how completely her thoughts had been 
occupied with another. 

But add to that the strange and bitter epigram I Or was 
it a naere fortuitous concourse of words ? 

She was startled, amazed, confounded, puzzled. And,, ere 
she could recover her composure, Hazel was back to his pi^b* 
lem again: but no longer with the same energy. He said 
in a fiiint and sleepy voice : ** ' He malceth the winds His 
messengers, and fiames of fire His ministers.’ Ah ! if 1 
could do that! Well, why not? I can do anything she bids 
msh— 

* QisbcuIub esuriens omlum jusseris ibit^ ” 

And ^n after this doughty declaration he dozed off, and 
fbrgoi his troubles for awhile. 

The iun rose, and sUU he slept, and Helen watched him 
with undisguised tenderness in her face; undisguised now 
&at he not see it 

1^ isdm had oompanions in her care. Ponto oame 
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out of his deu, and snijSed about the boat; and then began 
to scratch it, and whimper for liia friend. Tommy swam out 
of the sea, came to the boat, discovered, Heaven knows how, 
that his friend was Oiere : and, in the way of noises, did 
everything but speak. The sea birds followed and fluttered 
here and there in their erratic way, with now and then a 
peck at each other. All animated nature seemed tp be weasyr 
a.t this edipse of their llasel 

At last Tommy raised himself quitf perpendicular, in a 
vain endeavour to look into the boat, and invented a whine in 
the minor key, which tells on dogs : it set Ponto o|f in a 
moment ; he sat upon his tail, and delivered a long and most 
deplorable bowl. 

** Everything loves him,’* thought Helen. 

With Ponto’ s music Hazel awoke, and found her Wat^hlg 
him ; he said softly ; ** Miss RoUestoh ! There is nothing 
the matter, I ho^>e. Why am 1 not up and getting things for 
your breakfast ? ” 

‘"Dear friend,” said she, ''why you are not doing things 
for me and forgetting yourself, as usual, is because you have 
been very ill. Aud I am your nurse. Now tell me what I 
shall get you. Is there nothing you could fancy ? ** 

No ; he had no appetite ; she was not to trouble about him. 
And then he tried to get up ; but that gave him such a pain 
in his loins, he was fain to lie down again. So then he folt 
that he had got rheumatic fever. He told 00 ; but seeing 
hqp sweet anxious face, begged her not to be alarmed— he 
knew what to take for it. Would she be kind enough to go 
to his arsenal and fetch some specimens of bark she would 
And tliere, and also the keg of rum. She flew at the word, 
and soon made him an infusion of the barks in boiling water; 
to which the rum was added. His sweet nurse administoied 
tills from time to time. The barks used were of the cassia 
tree, and a wild citron tree. Cinchona did not exist in this 
island, unfortunately. But with these inferior barks th^ 
held &e fever in check. ^ StiU the pain was obstinate, and 
cost Helen many a sigh ; for if she came softly, she could 
often hear him moan; and the moment he heard her foo^ 
he s ejt^to and wh^ed for a blind; with ;wliat suceeG^ 
may l^imagined. ^e would have bought flboae pahi% 

m 
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or a of UkABt; 07, and paid a hea'vy piioe for 


tbosii. 

Bui paiuj like evez^ihing, intermits, end in those Heased 
intm^k his mind was more than ever, and ran a great 
deal ^ppn what he called the ProMeim 

Itnit a^, who had set it him, gave him little encouragement 
now ^ puszte over it. 

fhe following serve as a specimen of their oonversatipn 
en that head^ 

^^The air of this island/’ said he, 'Ogives one a sort of 
vague sense of mental power. It leads to no result in my 
case: still it is an agreeable sensation to have it floating 
across my mind that some day I shall solve the Great 
Ah 1 if I was only an inventor ! ’’ 

« And so you are.*' 

No, nO|^' said Hasel, diaclainung as earnestly as some 
people daim; things that look like acts of invention, 

hut they are acts of memoxy. 1 could show you plates and 
engravings of aU the things I have seemed to invent. A 
Man> who studies hooks instead of skimming them, can cut 
a di^ in a desert island, until the fatal word goes forth — 
invent ; and then you find him out." 

am sure I wish I had never said the fetal word. You 
will never get well if you puzzle your brain over impossibili- 
ties.*' 


ImpossihiUties 1 But is not that begging the question f 
The measure of impossibilities is lost in the present age. I 
pmpose a test. Let us go back a century, and suppose that 
problems were laid before the men of that day, and they 
we^ ashed to decide which Is the most impossible : Xst, to 
^telligenoe from a fixed island over a hundred leagues 
water 2nd, to make the sun take in thirty seconds like- 
.jkoistima mofe exact any portrait-painter ever took — ^like- 
'imkm %d;\^an be sold for a shiUmg at fifty per cent, profit : 
?rd, |br;Ilewxyork and Londmi to, exchange words by wire 
m mii^ the earth can turn, that London shall tell 


New at tea ^ Monday morning what was the price of 
, ; sl^ lielen, with a took of angello re- 
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♦'I itooept thi^ reply,” b&H Ha^d* A« Ibr me, I haye 
got a ematlemg of so many stili|jecta, all ibU of inoredible 
trotbs, ftat my faitb in tbe impossibilify pt toytbing is j^e. 
Ab! if James Watt was bers inStee^ jo# John Hasel 
-^James Watt fipom the Abbey with a head as a 

pumpkin-^he would not have gome groping abb^ ths islat^, 
writing on rocks, and erecting sign^. No; lie WuMhow 
had some grand and bold idea wor&^, of tbe 

''Well, so J think,” said Hel^, archly; ‘'that grOat nibn 
with a great head wotdd have boifim — ^by making kite a 
hundred yards high.” 

"Would he? Well, he was quite eapal^.” 

"Yes; and rubbed it with phospb^s, and Ib^ Jn 
the first tempest, and made the string £b^ 
itself” , 

"Well, that is an idea,” said Hassel, staring; 
hyperbolical, I fear. But after all, it is an idea.” \ " 

""0r eise,” continued Helen, " he wotdd Weate a&onsaiid 
yards of some light fabric, and make bsEobns ; then hie would 
stop the pitch-fountain, ^re a hole , in the rook near it, and 
so get the gas, fill the balloons, inscribe them wifji ou^ sad 
story, and our latitude and longitude, and send them %mg 
all over the ocean— there I ” , ♦ 

Hazel was amazed. 

" I resign^jny functions to you,” said he* "What imagi- 
nation! What invention ! ” 

* '^Oh dear no,” said Helen, dily; "acte^qf^ga^ 
times paas for invention, you know. Shall I teu you f Wh^ 
first you fell ill, you were rather light-heSfdOd, and\ 'tittered 
the strangest things. They would have made me laugh 
heartily, only I couldn’t — ^for crying. And you said that 
about kites and balloons, every word.” 

"Did I? Then I have mos^ brains when I have least 
reason.” 

" Ay,” said Helim, " and otbi^ strange 0)St^s-^verjf k^nnge 
and bitto things. One I should Eke to hsk you about, whht 
on earth you could mean by itj but tbrhaps y<mmdmt nOthttg 

" rfl soon teH you,” add Haael; but he tookt^^'IJr^^ 
to add, "Provided I know what it meaws myadfi ’ ; ^ 

a a*"’ ' 
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She loiJred at him steadily^ and was on the point of eeekiBg 
the easplanation «o boldly offered ; but her own courage failed 
her. She coloured and hesitated. 

I shall wait/’ aaid ahe^ dll you are qiiite^ quite well. 
That Will be soon, I hope; only you must be good and obey 
my prescriptions. Cultivate patience; it is a wholesome 
plant ; bow the pride of that intellect, which you see a fever 
can lay low in an hour : aspire no more beyond the powers of 
man. Here we shall stay unless Providence sends us a ship. 
I have ceased to repine : and don’t you begin. Dismiss that 
probkm altogether ; see how hot it has made your poor brow. 
Be good now, and dismiss it ; or else do as 1 do— fold it up, 
put it quietly away in a comer of your mind, and, when you 
least expect, it will pop out solved/’ 

[Oh, comfortable doctrine ! But bow about Jamie Watt’s 
headaches ? And why axe the signs of hard thought so much 
stronger in his brow and face than in Shakespeare’s ? Mercy 
on us, there is another problem.] 

Hazel smiled, welbpleased, and leaned back, soothed, 
sileaced, subdued, by her soft voice, and the exquisite touch 
of her velvet hand on his hot brow ; for, woman-like, she laid 
her hand like down on that burning brow to aid her words in 
soothing^ it. Nor did it occur to him just then that this 
admonition delivered with a kind maternal hand, maternal 
voice, came from the same young lady who had flown at him 
like a wild cat with this very problem in her mouth. She 
mesmerised him, problem and all ; he subsided inter a compla* 
cent langour, and at last went to sleep, thinking only of her. 
But the topic had entered his mind too deeply to finally 
dismissed. It returned next day, though in a different form. 
Ton must know that Hazel, as he lay on bis back in the 
boat, had often, in a half-drowsy way, watched the effect 
&e tan upon the boat’s mast .* it now stood, a bare pole, anl 
Ut certain hours acted like the needle of a dial, by casting a 
dbadow on the sanda Above all, he could see pretty well by 
means of this pole and its shadow when the sun attained its 
greatest deration. Ho now asked Miss RoUeston to astist 
him in making this obsm^tion exactly. 

Km obeyed itis instru^ona, and the moment the shadow 
roadbed its high^t angle, and showed the minutest symptom 
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of declenaiopt, sbe said^ Now/’ aod Ha$$el called out in a 
loud voice 

** Noon !” 

** And forty-nine minutes past eight at Sydney^” said Helen, 
holding out her chronometer ; for she had been diarp enough 
to get it ready of her own accord. 

Hazel looked at her and at the watch with amazement and 
incredulity. 

** What ? ” said he. Impossibie. You can't have kept 
Sydney time all this while." 

“ And pray why not ? " said Helen. Plave you forgotten 
that once somebody praised me for keeping Sydney time i |t 
helped you, somehow or other, to know where we were?". , 

** And so it will now,'* cried Hazel, exultingly. no ! 

it is impossible. We haVe gone through scenes that~-— yoii^ 
can't have w^ound that wate^ nuasing a.day." 

‘‘ Indeed, but 1 have," said Helen. “Not wind my watch 
up ! Why, if I was djdng I should.wM^ watch up. See, 
it requires no key ; a touch or two of the fingers and it is 
done. Oh, 1 an^ remar kably constan t in all my habits; and 
this is an old" friendTT nevci'*^ Do yolTremra^ that 

terrible night in the boat, when neither of us expected to see 
the moruing — oh, how good and brave you were !— well, I re- 
member winding it up that night. 1 kissed it, axfd bade it 
good-bye ; but I never dreamed of not winding it up, because 
I was going to be killed. What ! am I not to be praised 
again, as 1 was on board ship ? Stingy ! can't afford to praise 
one twice for the same thing." 

“Praised!" cried Hazel, excitedly; “worshipped, you 
mean. Why, we have got the longitude by means of your 
chronometer. It is wonderful! It is providential! It 
is the finger of Heaven ! Pen and ink, sid let me work it 
out." ^ , 

In his excitement he got up without assistande, and was 
soon busy calculating the longitude of Qodsend 
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CHAPTEK XXXVIL 

eaid he. ** Now the latitude I must guess at hy 
oeiMu combmations. In the first place the slight varialiou 
in the length of the days. Then I must try and make a 
rough calculation of the sun’s parallax. And then my botany 
win help me a little ; spices furnish a clue ; there are one or 
two that will not grow outside the tropic. It was the longi- 
tude that beat me, and now we have conquered it. Hurrah I 
Now I know what to difiuse, and in what direction ; oast, 
south-east; the dudes have shown me that much. So there’s 
the first step towards the impossible problem.” 

** Very well,” said Helen ; ** and I am sure one step is 
enough for one day. I forbid you the topic for twelve hours 
at least. I detest it because it always makes your poor head 
BO hoi” 

What on earth does that matter?” said Hazel, impetu- 
ously^ and almost crossly. 

" Come, come, come, sir,” said Helen, authoritatively ; ** It 
matters to me.” 

But when she saw that he could think of nothing else, and 
that opposition irritated him, she had the tact and good sense 
not to strain her authority, nor to irritate her subject. 

Hazel spliced a long, fine-pointad stick to the mast-head,. 
Slid set a plank paint^ white with guano at right angles to 
base of the mast ; and so whenever the sun attained his 
median went into a dijScult and subtle calculation 

to at the latitude, or as near it as he could without proper 

ai^ he doodad and brooded over his discovery 
dTIhjt JojQtgitude^ but uxifbrtunately he could not advance. In 
swat the first ^ep once gained leadS; or at least, 

polsdiS: ^ the next ; but to know whereabouts they were, and 
to let ewers know were two difficulties het^g^gganeous and 

HaShag ihoUjg^ lUid #lought tall his head was dizzy, at last 
3ke ioek and put it by Ibr a-while. He set 
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faimself to fit mi number a dl fmA opim ebells, 

00 that be migbt be able to j^laoe ihm at cmoe, when be 
diould be able to rotmmmoo hie bkom oi mvo in the 
eaTom. 

One dajr Helen bad left Mm m> employefi^ and wm bmiy 
cooking the dinner at her own place» but, mind yon, with one 
eye on the dinner and another on her patient,, when eaddenly 
she heard him sboutii:^ very loud, and ran out to ate what 
was the matter. 

He was roaring lijbse mad, and whirling Ms arms over Me 
head like a demented windmill. 

She ran to 

** Bureka \ B\ireka !” he shouted, in fiirions enoitenieni 

'^Oh, dear!” eri,ed Helen; never mind” She Was all 
against her patient exeiting himself. 

But he was exalted beyond even her ocmtrol. Crown me 
with laurel,” he cried; ^^1 have solved the problem:*^ and 
up went his arms. 

” Oh, is that all?” said she, calmly. 

” Get me two squares of my parchment,” owed hS ) and 
some of the finest gut.” 

” Will not afler dinner do?” 

** No ; certainly not,” said Hasd, in a voice of co^pmfi^ 
wouldn't wait a .moment % 
t.” 


Ihen she went like the wind and fetched them. * 

”Ob, thank you I thank you ! Now I wont — lot 
ah, there's an old rusiy 1][0^ that was washed ashcn^, on One 
of that ship's casks. I put it carefully away ; how the nn^p 

woa " .. ^ 

w«at tor tiie ho^, Mt not to tai^SMj, Ite 
&at the first fiuni dSubt his naniity esttik in. l|bWtMWf« 


die brought it, anfi he thanked her. 

" And Hour,” ipsid he, •* while I pfvf^ Iko 
will jou be so khui ae to j^h me the inuflMS.” 


** The whai^ ” said Helmj, ha growing dwn»njr. 

"The rashes! XTi teH yon where to find some.'* 

Sdea Ihous^t On best thing wwji to 
he would he better elhnr eating; some whcJaKtoe Ised. ,***^8 
them direotly sSer dteeTi,*' ekU ih«< " Bat it im 
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t^poiled if 1 leave it for long ; and I do eo want it to be sice 
fop yon to^ay.'’ 

Dinner?*^ oried Hazel. ^'What do I care for dinner 
n^w. I am solWng my problem. I*d lather. go ..withp 
Conner for years tlian interrupt a great idea. Pray let dinner 
t«ike its chance, and ol>ey me for oiice.^* 

**For once?*' said Helen, and turned her mild hazel eyes 
on him with such a look of gentle reproach. 

Forgive me ! But don’t take me for a child, asking you 
for a toy; Fm a poor crippled inventor, who sees daylight. 
Oh, I am on fire ; and, if you want me not to go into a fever, 
why, get me my rushes.** 

vSliere sh^ I find them?** said Helen, catching fire at 

him. 

‘^Go to where your old hut stood, and follow the river 
about a furlong j you will find a bed of bigh rushes : cut me 
a good bundle, cut them below the water, choose the stoutest 
Here is a pair of shears I found in the ship,** 

She took the shears and went swiftly across the sands and 
up the slope. He watched her with an admiring eye; and 
well he might, for it was the very poetry of motion. Hazel 
in his hours of health had almost given up waUiing; he ran 
from point to point, without fatigue or i^ortness of breath. 
Helen, equally pressed for time, did not run ; but she went 
almost as fast. By rising with the dawn, by three meals a 
day of animal food, by constant work, and heavenly air, she 
was in a condition women rarely attain to. She was trained. 
Ten niilea was no more to her than ten yards. And, when 
she was in a huriy, she , got over the ground by a grand but 
feminine motion not easy .to describe. It was a series of 
smooth undulations, not vulgar strides, but swift rushes, in 
which the loins seemed to propel the whole body, and the 
feet scarcely to touch the ground : it was the vigour and free- 
dom of a savage, with the grace of a lady. 

Ami so it was she swept across the sands and up the slope, 

Et vera incessu patult Bea. 

While die was gone, Hazel eat two little squares of seals* 
bladder, one larger than the other. On the smaller he 
wrote : An English la% wrwihed on an island, W. Longi^ 
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tude 103 deg. SO tnin. S. Latitiide between the 33rd and 
26th parallels. Haste lo her rescue.” Then he folded this 
small, and enclosed it in the larger slip, which he mtide into a 
little bag, and tied the neck extremely tight with fine, gput, 
leaving a long piece of the gut free. 

And now Helen came gliding back, as she went, and 
brought him a large bundle of rushes. 

Then he asked her to help him fasten these rushes round 
the iron hoop. 

” It must not be done too regularly,” said he ; ^'but so as 
to look as much like a little bed of rushes os possible.” * 

Helen was puzzled still, but interested. So she sot to 
work, and, between them, they fastened rushes all round the 
hoop, although it was a large one. 

But, when it was done, Hazel said they were too bare. 

Then we will fasten another row,” said Helen, good- 
humouredly. And without more ado, she was off to the river 
again. 

When she came back, she found him up, and he said the 
great excitement had cured him — such power has the bfain 
over the body. This convinced her he bad really hit upon 
some great idea. And, when she had made him eat his 
dinner by her fire, she aslced him to tell her all about ij. 

But, by a natural reaction, the gloiious and glowing excite- 
ment of mind, that had battled his very rheumatic pains, was 
now followed by doubt and dejection. 

Don't ask me yet,” he sighed. ”Theoiy^^jD«m4hing; 
prac%e is another. We count without our antagonkts I 
forgot they will set their wits against mine : and they are 
many, I am but one. And I have been so often defeated. 
And, do you know, I have observed that whenever I say 
beforehand now 1 am going to do something clever, I am 
always defeated. Pride really goes before destruction, and 
t? vanity befow^JaJJL” 

' The female mind, rejecting all else, went Bkeja needle’s 
point at. onn . thing injbie explanation. '^Our antagdnkk ? 
why, what antagonists have we ? ” 

” The messengers,” said Haael, with a groan. ” The a^riaf 
messengersi” * * , 

That did iiie bttshiess. H4en dropped the subject with 
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ali&Ofit Ivfdicrcms haste ; and, commoE-pIaoe ohwt- 

Ta&mA, made a nice comfortable dose grog and bark for 
him^ This die administered as an in<%^ndent transaction^ 
and not at all by way of comment on his antagonists, the 
aerial messengers. 

It operated unkindly for her purpose : it did him so much 
good, that he lifted up his dejected head, and his eyes 
sparkled again, and he set to work, and, by sunset, prepared 
two more bags of bladder with inscriptions inside, and long 
tails of fine gut hanging. He then set to work, and, with 
fingers far less adroit than hers, fastened another set of rushes 
round tlie hoop. He set them less evenly, and some of them 
not quite perpendicular ; and, while he was fumbling over 
this, and examining the effect with paternal glances, Helenas 
hazel eye dwelt on him with furtive pity ; for, to her, this 
girdle of rushes was now an instrument, that bore an ugly 
likeness to the sceptre of straw, with which vanity run to 
seed sways imaginary kingdoms in Bedlam or Bicotrc. 

And yet he was better. He walked about tbe cavern and 
conversed charmingly ; he was dictionary, essayist, raco^ur, 
anything she liked ; and, as she, prudently avoidea and 
ignored the one fatal topic, it was a delightful evening ; her 
fingers were as bu^ as his tongue : and, when he retired, 
she presented him the fruits of a fortnight’s work, a glorious 
wrapper made of fleecy cotton enclosed in a plaited web of 
flexible and silky grasses. He thanked her, and blessed 
her^ and retired for the night. 

About midnight she awoke and felt uneasy: so she did 
what since his illnesa she had done a score of times without 
his knowledge, she stole from her lair to watch him. 

She found him wrapped in her present; which gave her 
great pleasure; and sleeping like an infant, which gave her 
joy. She eyed him eloquently for a long time ; and then 
very timidly put out her hand and, in her quality ’of nurse, i 
laid It l%hter than down upon his brow. 

Wm hfow wm codi mo htTOC0..j3L.. it 

fol^ arms am lelbod looking at him; and she 
thas^ht of all tikey two had done and suffmd toge^ert Her 
^sjm abiOiMl hi^, dewored him. The time flew by ma* 
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heeded. It was eo sweet to he aUe to set her leioe free 
from its testrainti and let all its sunshine beam m him : 
even when she retired at last^ those %ht hasei., fjeSr that 
could flash Are at times, but were aU dove-like iu}W,;;%img and 
lingered on him as if they could never look at him enough. 

Half-an-hour before day-break she was awakened by the 
dog howling piteously. She felj a little uneasy at that : not 
much. However she got up, and issued from her mymi, 
just as the sun showed his red eye above the horizon. 
went towards the boat as a matter of course. She found 
Ponto tied to the helm: the boat was empty, and Hazel 
nowhere to be seen. 

She uttered a scream of dismay. 

The dog howled- and wliined louder than ever. 


CHAPI^JEE XXXVin. 

WauDLAw senior was not what you would call a iaadei!^ 
hearted man : but he was thoroughly moved by Oenemi 
SoUeston’s distress, and by his fortitude. The gallant o|il 
man ! Landing in England one week, and going bai^ to 
the Pacific the next! Like goes with likej and Wardlaw'^ 
senior, energetic and resolute himself, though he &lt for bie 
son, stricken down by grief, gave his heart to the more 
valiant distress of his cotemporary. He m^mned and 
tualled the Springbok for a long voyage, ordered ter to Fly- 
mouffi, and took his friend down to her by train. 

They went out to her in a boat. She was a screw 
that could sail nine kno^ an hour without burning a ooaL 
Ajb she came down the Channel, the funeral’s tronbk got to 
^ well known on board her, and, when he came out of 
narbour, the sailors by an honest, hea^ impulBe, that did 
Ihem credit^ waited fm no orders, but mantu^ the yards to 
receive him with the respect due to his services, and his 
saersd calamity^ 

Qu getting on boatd, he saluted the captain 
oomj^iiDy w;^h ssd d%n%, and retired to hie 
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Mt. Waxdlaw, There the old merchant forced on him by 
way of loan aeren hundred pounds, chiefly in gold and silver, 
telling him there was nothing like money, go where you will. 
He tlien gave him a number of notices he had printed, and a 
paper of advice and instructions : it was written in his own 
large, clear, formal hand. 

General RoUeston tried to falter out his^lhmiks. John 
Wardlaw interrupted him. 

** Next to you I am her father ; am I not ? '' 

You have proved it.^* 

'' Well, then. However, if you do find her, as I pray to 
God you may, I claim the second kiss, mind that : not for 
myself, tliough ; for my poor Arthur, that lies on a sick bed 
for her.*' 

General Rolleston assented to that in a broken voice. He 
could hardly speak. 

And so they parted : and that sad parent went out to the 
Pacific. 

To him it was indeed a sad fpid gloomy voyage ; and the 
hope with which he went on board oozed gradually away as 
the ship traversed the vast tracts of ocean. One immensity 
of water to be passed before that other immensity could be 
reached, on whose vast, uniform surface the search was to 
be made. 

To abridge tbm gloomy and monotonous^part of our tale, 
suffice It to say that hie chduredTEJ^i "months of water and 
infinily ere the vessel, fast as she was, reached Valparaiso. 
Their progress, however, had been more than once inter- 
rupted to carry out Wardlaw’s instructions. The poor General 
himself had but one idea ; to go and search the Pacific with 
his own eyes ; but Wardlaw, more experienced, directed him 
to overhaul every whaler and coasting vessel he could, and 
deliver printed notices ; telling the sad story, and offering a 
reward for any positive information, good or bad, that should 
be brought in to his agent at Valparaiso. Acting on these 
tnstnietioits they had overhauled two or three coasting vessels 
AS they steamed up from the Horn. They now placarded the 
port Valparaiso, and put the notices on boaH all vessels 
boinid ; and the captam of the Spiingbok s|»oke to 

the in the port. But they all shook their he^ sad 
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could hfo-dly be got to give their minds seriously to the inquiry 
when they heard in what water the cutter was last seen, and 
on what course. 

One old skipper said, ** Look on Juan Fernandes, and then 
at the bottom of the Pacific ; but the sooner you look there the 
less time you will lose.’* 

From Valparaiso they ran to Juan Fernande*, which indeed 
seemed the likeliest place ; if she was alive. 

When the larger island of that group, the island dear alike 
to you who read, and to us who write, this tale, came in sight, 
the father’s heart began to beat higher. ♦ 

The ship anchored and took in c^al, which was fumiiihed 
at a wickedly high price by Mr. Joshua Fullalove, who had 
virtually purchased the island from Chili, having got it on 
lease for longer than the earth itself is to last, we hear. 

And now Rolleston found the value of Wardlaw’s loan ; it 
enabled him to prosecute his search through the whole group 
of isltinds ; and he did hear at last of three persons, who had 
been wrecked on Masa Fuero ; one of them a female. He 
followed this up, and at las£ discovered the parties. He ibund 
them to be Spaniards, and the woman smoking a pipe. 

After this bitter disappointment he went back to the riiip, 
and she was to weigh her anchor next morning. 

But while General Rolleston was at Masa Fuero, a sihall 
coasting vessel had come in, and brought a strange report at 
second-hand, that in some degree unsettled Captain More- 
land’s mind ; and, being hotly discussed on the forecastle, set 
the ship’s company in a ferment. 


CHAPTEK XXXrX. 

HasBL had risen an hour before dawn, fi>r reasons well 
known to himself. He put on his worst clothes, and a 
leathern belt, his little bags round his neck, and took hie 
bundle of rushes in his hand. He also provided himself 
with some pieces of raw fish and fresh oyster; and, thus 
equipped, went up through Terrapin Wood, and got to the 
neighbourhood of ttie lagoons before daybreak. 
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There was a hea^y eteam on the water, and nothing ebe 
to be seen. He put the hoop over his head and walked 
into the water, not without an internal shudder, it looked 
so, cold. 

But, instead of that, it was very warm, unaccountably 
warm. He walked in up to his middle and tied his h*on 
hoop to his belt, so as to prevent it sinking too deep. This 
done, he waited motionless, and seemed a little bed of rushes. 
The sun rose, ancl 'ihe steam gradually cleared away, and 
Hazel, peering through a hole or two he had made expressly 
in his bed of rushes, saw several ducks floating about, and 
one in particular, all purple, without a speck but his amber 
eye. He contrived to detach a piece of fish, that soon floated 
to tlie surface near him. But no duck moved towards it. 
He tried another, and another; then a mallard he had not 
observed swam up from behind him, anT^was soon busy 
pecking at it within a yard of him. His heart beat; he 
glided slowly and cautiously forward till the bird was close 
to the rushes. 

Hazel stretched out his hand with the utmost care, caught 
hold of the bird’s feet, and dragged him sharply under the 
water, and brought him up within the circle of the rushes. 
He quacked and smuggled. Hazel soused him^ under directly, 
and "so quenched me sound; theuTie glided, slowly to the 
bank, so slowly that the rushes merely seemed to drift ashore. 
This he did not to create ^spioion, and so spoil the next 
attempt. As he glided, he gave his duck air eveiy now and 
then, and soon got on terra finm. By this time he had 
taught the duck not to quack, or he would get soused and 
held under. He now took tlxe long gut-end and tiedSSk tight 
round the bird’s leg, and so fastened the bag to him. Even 
while he was eflecting this, a posse of ducks rose at the west 
end of the marsh, and took their flight from the island. As 
they passed, Hazel threw his captive up in the air ; and such 
was tfae/orce of example, aided, perhaps, by the fright the 
captive had received, that Hazel’s bird instantly joined these 
travellei^ rose with them into the high currents, and away, 
bearing the news eastward upon the wings of the wind. Then 
Hazel returned to the pool, and twice more he was srf fortunate 
as to a bird, and launch him into space. 
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So hard is it to measure the wit of mau, and to define hia^ 
resources. The proHem was solved : the aerial messengers 
were on the wing, diffusing over hundreds of leagues of water 
the intelligence that an English lady had been wrecked on an 
unknown islandi in longitude 103 deg* 30 min. west^ and 
between the 33rd and 26th parallels of south latitude ; and 
calling good men and ships to her rescue for tire love of God. 

jf} 


CHAPTER XL. 

Akd now for the strange report that landed at Juan 
Fernandes while General RoUeston was searching Masa Fuero. 

The coaster, who brought it ashore, had l>een in company, 
at Valparaiso, with a whaler from Nantucket, who told him 
he had fallen in with a Dutch whaler out at sea, and dis- 
tressed for water ; he had supplied the said Dutchman, who 
had thanked him, ^d given him a runlet of Hollands, and 
had told him in conversation that he had seen land and a 
river reflected on the sky^ in waters where no land was 
marked on the chart; namely, somewhere between Juan 
Fernandez and Norfolk Island; and that, believiBg thislo be 
the reflectioiAof a part of some island near at hand, and his 
water being It»w, though not at that time run out, he had 
gone considexjably out of his course in hox>os of flnding this 
watered island, but could see nothing of it. Nevertheless, as 
his grandfather, who had been sixty years at sea, and logged 
man^pmpnderful things, had told him the sky had been known 
to reflect both ships and land at a gimt distance, he fully 
believed there was an island somewhere in that longitude, not 
down on any chart : an island wooded and watered* 

This tale soon boarded the Springbok, and was hotly dis- 
cussed on the forecastle. It came to Captain Morehmd^s ears, 
end he examined the skipper of the coasting smack. But this 
Gxamination elicited no&ing new, inasmuch as the skipper 
had the tale only at third hand* Captain Moreland, however, 
communicated to General EoUeston on his arrival, and 
asked him whethfer he thought it worth while to deviate from 
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their instructions upon information of such a character, 
RoBeston shook his head. An island reflected in the sky !” 
** No, sir : a portion of an island containing a river.*' 

It is clearly a fable," said liolleston, with a sigh. 

What is a fable^ General?’* 

*^That the sky can reflect ten-estrial objects.** 

^ Oh, there I can’t go with you. The phenomenon is rare, 
but it is well established. Suppose we catechise the forecastle. 
Hy! Foklsel!** 

‘‘Sir!** 

“ Send a man aft : the oldest seaman aboard.'* 

‘'Ay, ay, sir.’* 

There was some little delay: and then a sailor of about 
sixty slouched aft, made a sea scrape, and, removing his cap 
entirely, awaited the captain’s commands. 

“ My man," said the captain, " I wont you to answer a 
■ question. Do you believe land and ships have ever been seen 
in the sky, reflected ?" 

A many good seamen holds to that, sir," said the sailor, 
cautiously. 

“Is it the general opinion of seatnen before, the mast? 
Come, tell us. Jack's as good as his master in these 
matters." 

“Couldn’t say for boys and lubbers, sir. But /l never met 
a full grown seaman as denned that there. SartJiiinly few has 
seen it; but all -of ’em has seen them as has Bpen it; ships, 
and land, too ; but mostly ships. Hows’ever, I , had a mess- 
mate once as was sailing past a rock they callec^' Ailsa Craig, 
and saw a regiment of soldiers marching in the ®ky. Logged 
it, did the mate ; and them soldiers was a marching between 
two towns in Ireland at that very time.” » 

“There, you see, General," said Captain Moreland. 

“ But this is all second-hand, " said General ]^;olleston, with 
a sigh ; and I have learned how everytliing g^jts distorted in 
passing fh)m one to another." i 

“ Ah,** said the captain, “we can’t help thaffc; the thing is 
rare. I never saw* it for one ; and I supposei you never mm 
a phenomenon of the kind, Isaac ?" z 

“Han’t I!” said Isaac, grimly. Then, wi|Lth sudden, an4 
not veacy reasonable, heat, “ D^ my eyes^ and limbs if I 
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baiiH seen the Peak o* Teneriffe in the eky topsy tuTty, and 
as plain as I see that there cloud there ^pointing upwards). 

Come/* said Moreland ; ^‘now we are getting to it Tell 
us all ahout that.*’ 

“ Well, sir,” said the seaman, ** I don*t care to lam them 
as laughs at everything they han’t seen in may^he a dozen 
voyages at most; but you knows me, and I knows you; 
thougli you coitiinand tlie ship, and I work l>efore the mast 
Now I axes you, sir, should you say Isaac Aiken was the 
man to take a sugar-loaf, or a tockoJ-hat, for the Peak o’ 
Toneriile?” 

As little likely as I am myself, Isaac.” 

“No comm under can say fairer nor that,” said Isaac, wiilk 
dignity. “ Well, then, your honour, 1*11 tell ye the truth, 
and no lie: — We was bound for Teneriffe with a fair wind, 
though not so much of it as we wanted, by reason she was 
a good sea boat, but broad in the bows. Tlie Peak hove in 
sight in the sky, and all the glasses was at ht:^. She lay a 
point or two 0 !i our weather quarter, full two hours, and then 
she just melted away like a lump o' sugar. We kept on our 
course a day and a half, and, at last, we sighted the real 
Peak, and anchored off tho port; whereby, when we saw 
Teneriffe Peak in the sky to ^vinnord, she lay a huadk'ed 
leagues to looard, s’liolp me God.” 

“Tliat is wonderful,” said General Rolleston. 

“That will do, Isaac,” said the Captain. “Mr. Butt, 
double Ixis grog for a week, for having seen more than 
I have.” 

The captain and General Rolleston had a long di^UJsmion ; 
but the result was, they determined to go to Easter Island 
first, for General Rolleston was a soldier, and bud learned to 
obey as well as command. He saw no sufficient ground for 
deviating from Wardlaw’s positive jtpstruetions. 

This decision soon became known throughout the ship ; and 
she was to weigh anchor at 11 a.w. next by high water. 

? 

At eight next morning, Captain Moreland and General 
Edlleston being on deck, one of the ship's boys, a regular pet, 
wi% rosy cheeks and black eyes, oomes up to tlie gentlemen, 
taken dff his cap, and, pafiting audibly at his own audacity^ 
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dioves a paper into General EoUeston’s hand, and scuds away 
for his life. 

This won’t do,” said the captain, sternly. 

The high-bred soldier handed the paper to him un- 
opened. 

The captain opened it, looked a little vexed, but more 
amused, and handed it back to the General. 

It was a RotTNo Robin. 

Round Robins are not ing ratiat ing as a rule. But this 
one came from some rough lEut honest fellows, wdio had 
' already shown that kindliness and tact may resi<le in a coarse 
envelope. The sailors of the Springbok, when they first 
boarded her in the Thames, looked on themselves as men 
hound on an empty cruise ; and nothing but the pay, which 
was five shillings per month above tlxe average, rGconcikd 
' t|iem to it ; for a sailor does not like going to sea for nothing, 
any more than a true sportsman likoa to ride to hounds that 
are hunting a red herring trailed. 

But the eight of the General had touched them afar off. 
His grey hair and pale face, seen as he acowed out of 
Plymouth Harbour, had sent them to the yards by a gallant 
impjiiee ; and ail through tlie voyage tli© game had been to 
put on an air of alacrity and hope, whenever they passed the 
General or came under his eye. 

If hypocrisy is ^always a crime, this was a very criminal 
ship ; for the men, and even the boys, were hypocrites, who, 
feeling quite sure that the daughter was dead at sea months 
ago, did, nevertheless, .make uj) their faces to encourage the 
father into thinking she was alive, and he was going td find 
her. But people, who pursue tliis game too long, and keep 
up the hopes of another, get infected at last themselves ; and 
the crew of the Springbok arrived at Valparaiso infected with 
a little hope. Then came the Dutchman's tale, and the dis- 
cussion, which ended adversely to their views ; and this 
elicited the cfrcular we have the honour to lay before our 
i^ers. 

General BoUeston and Captain Moreland returned to the 
cabin and discussed this document They came on deck 
agaiUi and the mm were piped aft General Rolleston 
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, rtadp and loillin^ to toJbt the old outUr, tKoC * ^ 

lio» for oale, to EaoUr Itland if noods ho; ltd to ^ 
watte tho Bioamtr it it a (Pity. Wo aro all agrtod 
dtlVU^ Qutch okipptr taw land and wator aloft 
tailing httwoon Juan Ftmandtt and J^orfoXk Xtkt 
atkd what a Q>ut6hman oan et« on tho tky lot WUf 
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touched his cap, and with the Rou&d Eobia in his hand, 
addressed them thus : — 

My men, I thank you for taking my trouble to heart as 
you do. But it would be a bod retiam to send any. of you to 
Easter Island in that cutter : for s}i® sea-worthy : so 

the captain tells me. I will not consent to throw away yom^ 
lives in trying to save a life that is dear to ;me : but, as to 
the Dutchman^ a story, about an unknown island, our captain 
seems to think that is possible ; and you tell us you are of 
the same opinion. Well, then, I give up my own judgment, 
and yield to yours. Yes, we will go westward With a good 
heart (he sighed), and a willing crew.** 

The men cheered. Tlje boatswain piped ; the anchor was 
heaved, and the Springbok went out on a course that bade 
fair to carry her within a hundred miles of Godsend Island. 

Slio ran fast. On the second day, some ducks passed over 
her head, one of which was observed to have something 
attached to its leg. 

She passed within sixty miles of Mount Lookout, but never 
saw Godsend Island, and so pursued her way to the Society 
Islands ; sent out her boats ; made every inquiiy around about 
the islands, but wdth no success j and, at last, after losipg a 
couple of months there, brought the heart-sick father back ou 
much the same course, but rather more northerly. 


CHAPTEB XLI. 

Hazel returned homewards in a glow of triumph, and for 
once felt disposed to brag to Helen of his victory, — a victory 
by w^hich she was to profit j not he. 

They met in the wood ; for she had tracked him by his 
footsteps. She seemed pale and disturbed, and speedily inter- 
rupted Ills exclamations of triumph, by one of delight, which 
was soon however followed by one of distress. 

Oh, look at you!’* she said. ^'You have been in the 
water: it is wicked; wh^ed.'' 

s 2 
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^*But I hate solved the^rohlem. I caught three ducks 
. tme after the other, aud tied the iutelligeuce to tlieir legs : 
^hejr ore at this Toomeut careering over tlie ocean, with our 
and onr longitude, and a guess at our latitude. Crown 
'ine i^dth baya” 

** With foolscap, more likely/* said Helen : only just 
getting well of rheumatic fever, and to go and stand in water 
up to the middle.” 

** 'Wliy, you don’t listen to me/’ cried Hazel, in amazement 

I tell you I have solved the problem ” 

It is you that don’t listen to common sense/’ retorted 
Helen. If you go and make yourself ill, all the problems 
in the world will not compensate me. And 1 must say I 
think it was not very kind of you to run ofl‘ so without, warn- 
ing : why give me hours of anxiety for want of a word ? Hut 
there, it is ustdess to argue with a boy : yes, sir, a boy„ The 
fact is, 1 have been h)o ^isy with you C)f late. One indiilgeH 
sick children. But tlien they must not slip away and stand 
in the water, or there is an end of indulgence ; and one is 
driven to severity. You must be ruled with a rod of iron. 
Go home this moment, sir, and change your clothes; and 
don’t you presume to come into the presence of the nurse you 
hare offended, till tliere’s not a wet thread about you.” 

And 80 she ordered him off. The iuventnr in his moment 
of victory slunk away crestfallen to change his dollies. 

So far Helen Rolleston was a typo of her sex in its treat- 
ment of inventors. At breakfast she became a brilliant ex- 
ception. The moment she saw Hazel seated by her fire in 
dry clothes she dianged her key, and made liim relate the 
whole business, and expressed the warmest admiration and 
sympathy. 

. ** But,” said she, ** I do. ask you not to repeat this exploit 
too often; now, don’t do it again for a fi>rtnight. The island 
will not run away. Ducks come and go every day, and your 
health is very, very precious,” 

He coloured with pleasure, and made the promise at 
onoe. But during this fortnight events occurred. In the 
firet place, he improved his invention, He remembered how 
a ditd^ over-weighted by a crab, which was fast to her leg^, 
had come on boa^d the boat Memory dwelling on thi^^ vnd 
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inrention digestiTig it, he resalvi^ to weight hie batch of 
(iiick« ; for he argued thus : — ** Probably our duchsgo straight 
from this to the great American Continent. Thau it may be 
long ere one of them falls into tJie hands of a matij and 
perhaps that man will not know English. Btit, Jf I could 
impede tlie flight of my duftks, tlmy might alight bn ships: 
and tliree ships out of four know English/' 

Accordingly, ho now inserted stones o^ various sises into the 
little bags. It was a matter of nice calculalion the problem 
was to weig hLUiaJ)ird8 j ust so much that they might be«able 
to fly three or four hundi*ed miles, or about half as far as their 
unencuni 1 ^ered compan ions. 

But in the midst of all this, a circmnstanca occurred that 
woulfl| have made a vain man, or indeed most men, fling the 
whole thing awa.y. Helen and he came to a rupture. It 
began by licr fudt, and conthiucd hy his. Sliedid not choose 
to know her own mind, and in spite of secret warnings from 
her better judgment, she was driven by curiosity or by the 
unliapj)y res/easness to winch her sex are peculiarly subject 
at odd times, to sound Hazel as to the meaning of a certain 
epigram that rankled ip^Jier. And she did it in the most 
feminine way, tJnif is to say, in the lea^t dii^ct : whei^eas the 
safest w'ny Avould have been to grasp the nettle ; if she could 
not let it alone. 

Said she one day, quietly, though with a deep blush, ** Do 
you know Mr. Arthur Wardiaw?*' 

Ibizel gave a shiver, and said,/* I do." 

** Do you know anything about him ? " 

“1 do." 

** Nothing to his discredit, I api sure." 

“ If you are sure, why ask me? Do I ever mention his 
name ? " 

** Terhaps you do, sometimes, withortt iofepding it" 

** You" are mistaken :*'he i^ m your tlioughmj no doubt; but 
not in mine." 

** Ought I to forget people entirely, and what I owe 
them ? " 

I'hat is question I dedine to go, into." 

‘‘Ilow harslily you i^eak to me. Is that fair? Yo«i' 
know my engugement, and tliat honour and duty draw me 
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to England ; yet I am Lappj^ here. You, who are ao good 
and fitrong, might pity me at least ; for I am tom this way 
and that : ” and here the voice ceased, and the tears began 
to flow. 

** I do pity you,*’ said Hazel ; I mttst pity any one who 
is obliged to mention honour and duty in the same breath as 
Arthur Wardlaw.” 

At this time Helen drew back, offended bitterly. ** That 
pity I reject and scorn,” said she. No, I plighted my faith 
with my eyes open, and to a worthy object. I never knew 
him blacken any person who %vas not there to speak for him- 
self, and that is a very worthy trait, in my opinion. The 
absent are like children ; they are helpless to defend them- 
selves.” 

Hazel, racked with jealousy, and irritated at this galling 
comparison, lost his temper for once, and said those who lay 
traps must not complain if others fall into them. 

* * Traps ! Wlio lays them ? ” 

You did. Miss Kolleslon. Did I ever cond^sjc^end to mugn- 
tion that man’s name since wo have been on the island ? It 
ifl’^ybu make me talk of him.” 

Condescend ? ” 

That is the word. Nor will I ever deign to mention him 
again. If my love had touched your heart, I should have 
been obliged to mention him, for then I sliould have been 
bound to tell you a storj in^ which he is mixed, my own 
miserable story — my blood boils against the liuman race 
when I think of it. But no, I see I am nothing to you ; and 
I win be silent” 

** It is very cruel of you to say that,” replied Helen, with 
tears in her eyes ; ” tell me yonr story, and you will see 
whether you are nothing to me.” 

Not one word of it,” said Hazel, slowly, until you have 
forgotten that that man exists.” 

** Oh ! thank you, sir, this is plain speaking. I jni to 
f<^i|;et honour and flighted fdth ; and then you will tnmt me 
wip yotaur secrets, wh^ Tliave shown myself unworjtfey to be 
trusted with anji/hing. Keep your secrete, and I!U try ai^ 
ke^ faith ; ay, and I dmll keep it too as long as there’s liib 
in my body.” 
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you keep faith, without tortumg me, who love 

you?'* 

Ileleu’fl bofiom began to heave at this, but she fought 
bravely. Love me. and respe^^, m diA*' said she, 
panting ; you &ont me, you feighten me. I looked on 
you as a brother, a dear brother. But now I am a^fd-td of 
you — I am afraid 

He was so injudicious as to interrupt her. '' Y’ou have 
nothing to fear,^* said he ; keep this side of the island, and 
ril live on the other, rather than hear the name of Arthur 
Wardlaw.’* 

Helen’s courage failed her at that spirited proposal, and she 
made no reply at all, but turned her back haughtily, and 
went away from him, only w'hen she had got a little way her 
proud head drooped and she went crying. 

A coolness sprang up between them, and neither of them 
knew how to end it. Hazel saw no way to serve her now, 
except by flying weighted ducks; and he gave his mind so to 
this that one day he told her he had twenty-seven ducks in 
the air, all charged, and two-thirds of them weighted. He 
thought that must please her now. To his sur][mse and 
annoyance, she received the intelligence coldly, and asked him 
whether it w^as not cruel to the birds. 

Hazel coloured with mortification at his great act ol self- 
denial being so received. 

He said, ** I don’t tliink my worst enemy can say I am 
wantonly cruel to God’s creatures,” 

Helen threw in, deftly, And I am not your worst enemy.” 

But what other way is there to liberate you from this 
island, where you have nobody to speak to but me? Well, 
selfishness is the best course. Think only of others, and you 
are sure not to please them.” 

“ If you want to please people, you begin by under- 
standing them,” said the lady, not ill-naturedly. 

But if they don’t understand themselves ? ” 

” Then pity them ; you can, for you are a man.” 

” What hurts me,” said Hazel, ** is that you really seem to 
think 1 fiy ihese ducks for my pleasure. Why, if I had soy 
wish, you and I should never leave this island, nor any oth^ 
pm"8on set i^oot |j| on it. I am frank, you see.” 
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** Rattier too 

**What does it matter, Binoe I do my duty all ttie satno, 
and % the ducks f But eomolimes I do yearn for a word of 
praise for it; and that word never comes.’^ 

tt is a praiseworthy act,” said Helen, hut so icily that it 
j\> a wonder he ever flew another duck after that. 

matter,” said he, and his hand involuntarily soujijlit 
his heart ; **yoa read me a sharp Lut wholesome h'ssou, that 
we should do our duty for our duty’s sake. And as I ara 
quite sure it is my duty to liberate and restore you to 

those you I’ll fly three ducks to-morrow morning instead 

of two.” 

** It is not done l)y my advice,” said Helen. You will 
certainly make yourself ill.” 

” Oh, that is all nonsense,” said Hazel. 

“You are rude to mo,” said Helen, “ and I don’t deserve 
it,” 

“ Hud©, am I ? Then ITl say no more,” said Hazel, half- 
liumbly, lialMoggedly. 

His parchment was exhausted, and he was driven to another 
expedient. He obtiiined alcohol by sdistillation from rum, 
and having found dragon’s blood in its pTire state, little ruby 
drops, mode a deep red varnish that defied water; he got 
fldips of bark, white inside, cut his iuscriplitm deep on the 
inher side, and filled the ineiHed letters wilh this red varnish. 
He had forty-eight ducks in the air, and was rising before 
daybreak to catch auothe.. couj)!©, when he was seized with a 
pain in the right hip ond knee, and fomid he could hardly 
walk, so he gave in tliat morning, and kept about the pre- 
mises. - But he got worse, and he had hardly any use in Ijis 
right side, from the waist downwards, and was in great jrain. 

As the day wo^re on, the pain and loss of power inc'reased, 
and resisted all his remedies : tliere was no fever to speak of; 
but Nature was grimly revenging herself for many a gentler 
vraruiiig negloeted. When he realized his condition, he was 
terribly out up, and sat on the sand with his in Ids 
haMs for nearly two hours. But, after that period of desk , 
poi|9iency, he got up, took his boat-hook, uud using it as li 
staff, hobbled to his arsenal, and set to work* 
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Amooget his materials was a yonng tree he had. pulled up : 
the roots ran at right angles to the stem. He ju^t sawed off 
the ends of the roots, and then proceeded to siiorten tlie 
stem. 

But meantime, Helen, who had alwa}'s a secret eye on him 
and his movements, had seen there was something wrongs and 
came timidly and ashed what was the matter? 

** Nothing,” 6^^d he, doggedly, 

” Then why did you sit so long on sand ? I nerer saw 
you like that.” 

** I was ruminating.” 

** What upon ? Not that I have any right to ash,” 

On the arrogance and folly of men ; they attempt more 
than they can do. and despise the petty prudence and common ^ 
sense of women, and smart for it ; as I am emartiug now for 
being wiser tlian you.” 

” Oh ! ” said Ileleu ; ^^why, what is the matter: and 
what is that you have made ? It looks like — oh dear ! ” 

It is a crutch,” said Hazel, with forced calmness ; ” and 
I am a cripple.” 

Helen clasped her hands and stood ti'cmhling. 

Hazel lost Ills self-coj^rol for a moment, and cried out in a 
voice of agoT^y, ** A useless cripple, I wish I was deu^ and 
out of the way.” 

Then, asliarned of having given way before he seized 
his crutch, jilaced the crook uuder his arm, and turned sullenly 
away from lier. 

Four steps he took with his crutch. 

She caught him with two movements of her supple and 
vigorous frame. 

She just laid her left hand gently on his shoulder, and 
with her right she stole the ciuteh softly away, and let it fail 
upon the sand. She took his right hand; and put it to her 
lips like a subject paj’ing homage to h^, sovenugn ; and 
then she put her strong arm uncler his shoulder, still holding 
his right hand in hers, and looked in his face. No w^d^, , 
crutfches when I am by,” said she in a low voice, fuEToT deyEK ^ 

- Y'', 

He stood Surprised, and his eyes began to fill. 

said she, in a voice of music. And, thus aided, 
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liQ went with her to her cavern. As they went, she asked him 
tenderly where the pain was. 

in my hip and knoe/' he said: but now it is 
nowhere ; for joy has come back to my heart. 

^*And to mine too/^ said Helen; except for this/’^ * 

The quarrel dispersed like a cloud, under this calamity, 
There was no formal reconciliation ; no discussion ; and tliis 
was tlie wisest course : for tlie unhappy situation remained 
/unchanged; and the^ friendliest discussion could only fan the 
] embers of discord and 'misery gently, instead of fiercely. 

Iho pair BO strangely thrown together commenced a new 
chapter of their existence. It w^as not patient and nurse over 
again ; Hazel though very lame, had too much si>irit left to 
accept that position. But still the sexes became in a mea- 
sure reversed — Helen the fisherman and forager, Hazel the 
cook and domestic. 

He was as busy as ever, but in a narrow circle ; he found 
pearl oysters near the sunk galleon, and ere he had been lame 
iiiuny weeks, he had entirely lined the sides of the cavern 
with mother-of-pearl set in cement, and close as mosaic. 

Every day he passed an hour in paradise ; for his living 
crutch made him take a little walk with her ; her hand held 
his ; l^r arm supported his shoulder ; her swoot face was near 
his, full of tender solicitude; they seemed to be one; and 
spoke in whispers to each other, like thinking aloud. The 
causes of happiness were ever present : the causes of unhap- 
piness w^ out of sight, and showed no signs Of approach. 

And of the two, Helen was the happiest. Before a creature 
so pure as this marries and has children, the great maternal 
instinct is still there, but feeds on what it can get — ^first a 
.doll, and then some helpless creature or other. Too often she 
Wastes her heart's milk on something grown up, but as selfish 
as a child. Helen was more fortunate; her child was her 
hero, now so lame that he must lean on her to walk. The 
days, passed by, and the island was fast becoming the world 
two, and as bright a. world as ever shone on two 
matures. 

It was a happy dream* 
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What a phy that dreams dissolve so soon ! Thi$ had lasted 
for nearly two months, and Hazel was getting: better, though 
still not well enough, or not fool enough, to dismiss his live 
crutch, when one afternoon Helen, who had been up on the 
beiglits, observed a dark cloud in the blue sky towards the 
west. There was not another cloud visible, and the air mar- 
vellously clear ; time,-ahQut tliree quarters of on hour before 
sunset. She told' Hazel about this eoHtary doud, and asked 
him, with some anxiety, if ijL. porteiuiedf anoJtheC. stqXP* 
told her to bo under no alarm — there were no tempests in 
that latitude except at the coming in and going out of the 
rains, — but he should like to go round the Point and look at 
her cloud. 

She lent him her arm, and they w^ent round the Point ; and 
tliere they saw a cloud entirely different from anything they 
had ever seen since they were on the island. It Avas like an 
enormous dark ribbon stretched along the sky, at some little 
height above the horizon. Notwithstanding its prodigious 
length it got larger before their very eyes. 

Trtazel started. 

Helen felt him start, and asked him, with some surprise, 
what w^as the matter ? 

“ Cloud ! said he, that is no cloud. That is smoke.*’ 
Smoke ! ” echoed Helen, becoming agitated in her turn. 

“ Yes ; the breeze is northerly, and carries tiie smoke 
nearer tc us ; it is the smoke of a steam-boat.” 


CHAPTEB XLII. 

Both were greatly moved ; and after one swift glance Hel^ 
stole at him, neither looked at the other. They spoke in 
fturned whispers. 

** Can they see the island t ” 

“ I don’t know; itjiepen^mhoir is^to j^d- 

wardjif b,?gf:.-®®oke.’' 

** How shall we know f ” 

** If sh<? sees the island, she will make for it 

** Why ? do ships never pass an unknown island ? ” 
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** Yet. But that steamer will not pass us.*’ 

** But why ? 

At this question Hazel hung his head and his lip quivered 
He answered her at last. " Because she is looking for 

Helen was struck dumb at this. 

He gave his reasons. “ Steamers never visit these waters. 
Love has brought that steamer out ; love that will not go un- 
rewarded. Arthur Wardlaw is on board that ship.*' 

** Have they seen us yet ? ’* 

Hazel forced on a hind of dogged fortitude. He said, 
^*When the smoke ceases to. cloiigju^, you will know they 
have changed their course, and they will change tlieir course 
the moment the man ai the mastliead sees us." 

Oh. But how do you know they have a man at the 
masthead ? " 

I know by myself. I should have a man at the mast- 
head night and day." 

And now the situation was beyond words. Tltey both 
watched, and watched, to see the line of smoke cease. 

It continued to increase, and spread eastward; and that 
proved the steamer was continuing her cixurse, 

Tlie sun drew dose to tiiO honzon. 

They don’t see us," said Helen, faintly. 

** No," said Hazel ; ** not yet." 

** And tlie sun is just setting. It is all over.” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes a moment, and then, 
after a sob or two, she said almost dieerfuUy, “ Well, dear 
friend, W'e were happy till that smoke came to disturb us : 
let us try and bo as happy now it is gone. Don't smile like 
that, it makes me shudder." 

Did 1 smile? It must have been at your simplicity in 
thtoiijg we have seen the last of that steamer." 

And so we have." 

** Not eo. In thr^ hours she will be at anchor in that bay ” 

"Wfeyi what will bring her ? ” 

’^IsfeaUk^ngher” 

"You? How?” 

" By lighting my bonfire.” 
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CHAPTER XLHL 

HEttN had forgotten all about the bosfire. She bow 
ashed whether he was sure those on board the etaatner could 
aee the bonfire. Then Hazel told her that it was now of pro* 
digious size and height. Some six -Aonths before 'he was 
crippled he had added and added to it. 

^^That bonfire/' said he, ** will throw a ruddy glard^Over 
the heavens, that they can’t help seeing on board the steamer^ 
Then, as tliey are not on a course, but on a search^ they will 
certainly run a few miles southward to see what it is. They 
will say it is either a beacon or a ship on fire ; and, in either 
case, they will turn the boat’s head this way. Wdl, l>efore 
they have ruu southward half a dozen miles, their look*out 
will see the bonfire, and the ishind in its light. L et ua fi:et 
to tha bojit tny lucifers are tliere.” 

She lent him her annlo tlie boat, and stood by while he 
made his preparations. They were vary simple. He took a 
pine torcli and smeared it all over with pitch ; then put his 
lucifer-box in his bosom, and took his crutch. His face was 
drawn pitiably, but his closed lips betrayed ups^mk^ and 
unshakeable resolution. He shouldered his crutch, and hob- 
bled up as far as the cavern. Here Helen in terpos ed. 

Don’t you go toiling up the hill,” said sfleT*^ ** Give mo 
the lucifers and the torch, and let me light the beacon, t 
shall be there in htdf the time you will.” 

** Thank you ! thank you ! ” said Hazel, eagerly, not to say 
violently. 

He wanted it done ; but it killed him to do it. He 
gave her his instructions. 

** It is as big as a haystack/' said he, '' and as dry as a 
chip ; and there are eight bundles of straw placed expressly. 
Light tbe bundles to then the otiiers; it will 

soon be all in a blaze.” 

Meanwhile,” said Helen, you prepare our ffa|5>er. 
hd quite faini>-*-for want of it'* 

Ue3id%mnt0dl 
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It is tt© last we shall he was going to say it was 

the last they wotdd eat together ; but Ms voice failed him, 
and he hobbled into the cavern, and tried to smother ,Jiis 
emotion in work. He lighted flie fire, and bleiy it into a 
flame with a palmettodeaf, and then he sat down a while, very 
at heart ; then he got np and did the cooking, sighing 
all 'the time ; and, just when he was beginning to wonder 
why Helen was so long lighting eight bundles of straw, she 
came in, looking pale. 

** Is it all right ? ” said he. 

Go and look,*' said she. '' No, let us have our supper 
first." 

Neither had any appetite: they sat and kept casting 
strange looks at one another. 

To divert this anyhow Hazel looked up at the roof, and 
said faintly, ''If I had known, I would have made more 
haste, and set pearl there as well." 

What does tliat matter?" said Helen, looking down. 

" Not much, indeed," replied ho, sadly. " 1 am a fool to 
utter such childish regrets ; and, more than that, I am. a m^an 
selfish cur to have a regret. Come, come, we can't eat; let 
us go round the Point and see the waves raidened by the 
beacon, that gives you back to the world you were bom to 
embeliisli." 

Helen said she would go directly. And her languid reply 
contrasted strangely with his excitement. She played with 
her supper, and he could wait no longer, he must go and see 
how the beacon was burning, 

"Oh, very well," said she ; and they went down to th© beach. 

She took his crutch and gave it to him. This little thing 
out him to the heart. Ijti was the first time she had accom- 
panied him so fax as without offering hmrself to be his 
crutch. He sighed deeply, as he put the m^Msch under his 
arm ; but he was too proud to complain, only he laid it all on 
the approaching i^beainboat. 

The^btib creature by his side heard the sigh and smiled 
sadly at being misunderstood -^ut what man could under* 
her? jRnsy hardly «q?ofce till they reached the Point, 
wa in moonlight: there was no red 

water* 
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** Why, what is this ? said HaxeL “ You can't have 
lighted the bonfire in eiglit places, , as I told you,*^ 4 ^ 

She folded her arms and stood before him in an attitude of 
defiance : all but her melting eye. 

“ I have not lighted at it all/' said &e. 

Hazel stood aghast. “What have I donef’^ he mied. 
** Duty, ma jah qod^ everything, demanded that I sbcmld light 
that beacon, and I trusted it tcTybuT" 

Helmi’s attitude of defiance melted away: she began te 
cower, and hid her blushing face in her hands, Then sfife 
looked up imploringly. Then she uttered a wild and elo^u^ot 
cxy, and fled from him li^ the wind. 


CHAPTER XLIV, 

That cloud was really the smoke of the Springbok; whidi 
had mounted into air so thin that it could rise no higher. 
The boat herself ^vas many miles to the northward, returning 
full of heavy hearts from a fruitless search. She came back 
in a higher parallel of latitude, intending afterwards to steer 
N.W. to Easter Island. The life was gone out of the ship ; 
the father was deeply dejected, and the crew could no longoi 
feign the hope they did not feel. Having pursued the above 
course to within four hundred miles of Juan Fernandez, 
General Rolleston begged the captain to make a bold de- 
viation to the S.W., and then see if they could find nothing 
there before going to Easter Island. 

Captain Moreland was very unwilling to go to the S.W.* 
the more so as coal was getting short. However he had not 
the heart to refuse General Rolleston anything. There was 
a northerly breeze; he had the fires put out, and, covering 
the ship with oanvas, sailed three hundred miles S.W. But 
found nothing. Then he took in sail, got up steam again, 
and away for Easter Island. The ship ran so fact tha^ she 
had got into latitude thirty -two by ten a.m. next morning. 

At I C^. 13m. the dmzy m<mot<my of thk cruise was tendiea 
ihs^ mim at fibe mast-head. 

*<On deck there!'* 
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Hullo r” 

** The (Kikoonet on oiir weather-bow ! ** 

«Well, wluitof her?'» 

'*She hue» luffed.*' 

«Welh ^vhat o'that?'' 

^SShe has altered her course,’* 

*^IIow many points ? *' 

She was sailing S.E., and now her head is N,E.” 

That is curious.** 

GeTieral RollesU»n, who had come and listened with a grain 
of ho^ie, now siglted and turned away. 

The captain explained kindly that the man was quite right 
to draw his eaptain*s attention to the fact of a trading vessel 
altering her course. There is a sea-gramuiar, General,’* 
said he ; “ and, when one seaman sees another violate it, he 
concludes tliere is some reason or other. Now, Jack, what 
d*ye make of her ? ** 

I can’t make much of her : she don’t seem to know her 
own mind, tliat is all. At ten o’clock slie was bound for 
Talparaiso or the inland. But now she has coiue about and 
beating to windward.” 

Bound for Easter Island P** 

I duimo.” ' 

feeep yom eye on her.” 

Ay, ay, sir.” 

Captain Moreland told General Rolleston that very few 
ships went to Easter Island, which lies in a lovely climate, 
but is a miserable place; and he was telling the General that 
it is inhabited by savages of a low order, who half worslnp 
tlie relies of masonry left by their more civiliased predecessors, 
when Jack hailed the deck again. 

Well,” said the captain. 

** I think she is bound for the Springbok.** 

The soldier received this conjecture with astonishment and 
incredulity, not to be wondered at , 

Hie etf^mboat headed N.W. right in the wind’s eye. 
Sixteen miles off at least a ship was sailing N.U- So that 
the two course® might be represented with tolerable accniracy 
by the foUowiug diagram, in which ▲ represents the course 
of the steamer, and b timt of the schooner. And there hung 
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in the air, like a black mark a^inst the bine fiky^ a fellow^ 
whose oracular voice came down and said B was endeavonring 
to intercept a. 



Nevertheless time confirmed the conjecture; the schooner; 
havings made a short board to the N.E,, came about and mndo 
a long board due west, whicli was as near as site could lie to 
the wind. On this Captain Moreland laid the steamboat^s head 
due north. This brought the vessels rapidly together. 

When they w^ero about two miles distant, the stranger 
slackened sail and hgy.e=to ; hoisting stars and stripes at her 
inizen. The union jack went up the slirouds of the Springbok 
directly, and she j)ursuod her course, but gradually dackened 
her steam 

G(tncral RoUeston walked the deck in great agitation, bukJ 
now indulged in wild hopes, which Captain Moreland thought 
it best to discourage fit once. 

** Ah, sir,” he said; ** don’t you run into the other 
and imagine he has come on our business. It is at sea os it 
is ashore ; if a man goes out of his course to speak to you, it 
is for his own sake, not yours. This Yankee has got men 
sick with scurvy, and is come for lime juice. Or his water is 
out. Or — ? — hullo, savages aboard.’^ 

It was too true. The schooner iiad a cargo of savages male 
and female ; the males were nearly naked, but the females^ 
strange to say, were dressed to the throat in ample robes with 
broad and flowing skirts, and had little coronets on tlieir 
heads. As soon as the schooner hove-to, the fiddle had struck 
up, and the savages were now dancing in parties of four ; the 
men doing a sort of monkey hornpipe in quick pace with tlieir 
hands nearly touching the ground ; the women on the con- 
trary, erect and queenly, swept al^out in slow rhythm, with 
most graceful and coquettish movements of the arms and 
hands, and bewitching smiles. 

The steamboat came alongside, but a^ a certain distance, to 

T 
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avoid all chanoo of colliBion ; and the crew clustered at the 
side aad cheered Ihe savages dancing. The poor Gener'U was 
forgotten at the merry sight. 

Presently a negro in whfte cotton, with a face blacker than 
the savages, stepped forward and hoisted a board, on which 
was printed very large Are you 

Having allowed this a moment to sink into the mind, he 
reversed the board, and showed these words, also printed 
large. The Springbok? 

There was a thrilling murmur on board ; and after a pause 
of surprise, the question was answered by a loud cheer and 
waving of hats. 

The reply was perfectly understood ; almost immediately a 
boat was* lowered by some novel machinery, and pulled towards 
the steamer. There were two men in it : the skipper and the 
negro. The skipper came up the side of the Springbok. lie 
was loosely dressed in some light drab-coloured stulT and a 
huge straw hat ; a man with a long Puritanical head, a nose 
inclined to be aquiline, a face bronzed by weailier and heat, 
thin resolute lips, and a square chin. But for a certain 
breadth between his keen grey eyes, which revealed more 
intellect than Cromwell’s Ironsides were encumbered with, he 
might have passed for one of that hai‘d-i)raying, harder- 
hitting fraternity. 

He came on deck, just touched his hat, as if to brush away 
a fly, and, removing an cncHinous segar from his month, said, 

Wal, and so this is the Springbok. Spry little boat she is : 
how many knots can ye get ont of her now ? Not that I am 
curious.^’ 

** About twelve knots.’’ 

** And when the steam’s off the bile, how many can you 
sail ? not that it is my business.” 

** Eight or nine. What w your business ? ” 

** Hum ! You have been over some water looking for that 
gal* Where do ye hail from last ? ” 

** The Soaieiy Islands. Did you board me to hear me my 

** No, I am mot one of your prying sort. Where are ye 
bound for now?” 

** I am bound fl)r Easter Island.” 
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Have you heard anything of the gal f 

** And udien do ye expect to go back to England as wiae as 
ye came ? 

** Never while the ship can awitn/* cried Moreland, angrily, 
to hide his despondency from this stranger. ' ' And now it ia 
my turn, I think. What schooner is this? by whom com- 
manded, and whitlier bound ? ” 

^‘The Julia Doddj Joshua Fullalove; bound for Juan 
Fernandez ^nth the raw material, of civilisation — look at the 
varmint skippin* — and a printing press ; an’ that’s the iDistru- 
ment of civilisation, I ratther think.’' 

‘*Well, sir; and why in heaven’s name did you change 
your course ? ” 

Wal, I reckon I changed it— to teU you a lie.” 

** To toll us a lie ? ” 

Ay ; the dariidest etamal lie that ever came out of a 
man’s mouth. Fust, there’s an unknown island somewheres 
about. That’s a kinder flourish beforehand. On that island 
there’s an English gal wrecked.” 

Exclamations burst forth on every side at this. 

** And she’s so tarnation ’cute, she’s flying ducks all over 
creation with a writing tied to their legs, telling the tale; and 
setting down the longitude. There, if that isn’t a buster, I 
hope I may never live to tell another.” 

God bless you, sir,” cried the General. ** Where is the 
island?” 

** What island ? ” 

** The island where my child is wrecked,” 

•^What, are you the gal’s father?” said Joshua, with a 
sudden touch of feeling, 

I am, sir. Pya y wit hh eld nothing 

‘*Why, Cunnle,” said the Yankee, soothingly J don’t I 
teU you it’s a buster. However, the lie is none o’ mine. It’s 
that old cuss Skinflint set it afloat ; he is always pisoning 
these peaceful waters.” 

Rolieston asked eagerly who Skinflint was, and whore he 
«ould 1)6 found. 

Wal, he’s a sorter sea Jack-of-afl-trades, etamally cruising 
about to buy gratis, ^ — those ho bUys of* coll it stealing. Got 

T 2 
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a rotten old cutter, manned by his wife and fam’ly. They 
get coal out of me for fur, and sell the coal at double my 
price; they kill seals and* dress the skins aboard; kill fish 
and salt ’em aboard. Ye know when that fani’ly is at sea by 
the smell that pervades the briny deep au’ heralds their 
Approach. Yesterday the air smelt awful : so I sai<l to 
Vespasian here, I think tliat sea-skunk is out, for there’s 
something a pisoning the cerulean waves au’ snecnm ambient 
air. We hadn’t sailed not fifty miles more befoio we run 
agin him. Their clothes were drying all about the rigging. 
Hails me the vamiint does. Vesp. and I, we work the 
printing press together, an’ so order him to loowarcl, not to 
taint our Otaheitans, that stink of ile at home, but I liad ’em 
biled before I’d buy ’em, an’ now tlieir vilets. * Wal, now> 
Skinflint,’ says I ; * 1 reckon you’re come to bring me tlmt 
harpoon o’ mine you stole last time you was at my island ? ^ 

* I never saw your harpoon,’ says he; * I want to know, hove 

you come across the Springbok ?’ ‘ Mebbo 1 have,’ says I 

* why do you ask ? ’ ^ Got news for her,’ says he ; * and can’t 

find her nowheres.’ So then we set to and fenced a bit, and 
this old varmint, to put me oft* the truth, told me the buster, 
A mouth ago or more he was boarded — ^by a duck. And this 
’ere' duck had a writing tied to bis leg, and this ’ere writing 
said an English gal was wTecked on on island, and pTit down 
the very longitude. ‘ Show me that duck,’ ses I, ironical. 

* D’ye take us for fools P ’ ses he; ‘ we ate the duck for supper/ 

* That was like ye,’ says I ; ‘ if an angel brought your pardon 
down from heiglits celestial, you’d roast him and sell Lis 
feathers for swan’sdowm; mebbe you ate the writing? I 
know you’re a hungry lot/ ' The writing is in my cabin,’ 
says he, ^Show it me,* says I, ‘an* mebbe I’ll believe ye/ 
No, the cuss would only show it to the Springbok ; ‘ tliero’s 
ft reward,’ says he. ‘ What’s the price of a soul aboard your 
cutter ? * I asked him. ‘ Have you parted with yours as you 
wants to buy one ? ' says he. ‘ Not one as would carry me 
right slick away to everlasting blares,’ says I. So then we 
aaid good morning, and he bore away for Valparaiso. Pre- 
sently I saw ifour smoke, and that you would never overhaul 
old Stiekamalee on that track : so I came about. Now 1 tell 
pm that old cuss knows where the gal is, and mebbe has got 
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ber tied hand and fut in his cabin. Au’ Fm kinder sot on 
English gals: they put me in mind of butter and honey. 
Why, my schooner is named after one. So, now, Cunnle, clap 
on steam for Valparaiso, and you^U soon overhaul tlie old 
fltink-[K)t : you may know him by the brown patch in his jib- 
eail, the onlidy varmint. Puli out your purse and bind him 
to drop lying about ducks and geese, and tell you the truth ; 
he knows where your gal I swan. Wal, ye neeflu^fc 
emotlier For by this time he was the centre of a tinrong, 

all pushing and driving to catch his words. 

Captain Moreland begged him to step d(»wn into his (iabln, 
and there the General thanked him with great warmth and 
agitation for his humanity. ** We will follow your advice at 
once,” he said. la there anything I can oiler you, without 
offence ? 

“ Wal,'* drawled the Yankee, ** I guess not. Business and 
aentimeut won't mix no-how. Business took me to the idand, 
flenti merit brouglit me here. I'll take a shake-hand all round: 
and if y'have got live fowls to spare Fll be obliged to you Ibr 
a couple. Ye see I'm colonising tliat darned island: an* 
©owing it with grain, an' apples, an' Otaheitaus, an' niggei's, 
an' Irislunon, an’ all the other cream o' creation ; an' I’d be 
glad of a couple o' Durkins’ to crow the lazy varmint up/' 

This very moderate re(piest was very readily complied with, 
©nd the accLiniations and cheers of the crew followed this 
©trange cliaracter to his schooner, at w hich his eye glistened 
and twiiikleil with quiet satisfaction, but he made it a point 
of honour not to move a muscle. 

Before ho could get under way the Springbok took a circuit, 
and passing witliiii a hundred yards of him, fired a gun to 
leeward by way of compliment, set a cloud of canvas, and tore 
through the water at her highest speed. Outside tlie port of 
Val]jarai80 slie fell in with Skinflint, and found him not quite 
so black as he was painted. The old fellow showed some 
parental feeling, produced the bag at once to General Rulles- 
ton, and assured him a wearied duck had borne on board, and 
his wife had detached the writing. 

They took in coal ; and then ran westward once more, every 
heart beating Mgh with confident hope. 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 

Helen’s act was strange, and demands a word of explana- 
tion. If she had thought the steamboat was a strange vessel, 
she would have lighted the bonfire : if she had known her 
father was on board, she would have lighted it with joy. But 
Hazel, whose every word now was gospel, had said it was 
Arthur Wardlaw in that boat, searching for lier. 

Still, so strong is the impulse in all civilised beings to get 
back to civilisation, that she went up that liill as honestly 
intending to light the bonfire, as Hazel intended it sliould be 
lighted. But, as slie wont, her_cpu rage cooled, and her feet 
began to go slowly, ns her mind ran swiftly Torw'ard to conse- 
quence upon consequence. To light that bonfire was to bring 
Arthur Wardlaw down upon herself and Hazel living alone 
and on intimate terms. Arthur w'ould come and claim her to 
his face. Could she disallow his claim? Graliiude would 
iiuw be on his side as well as good faith. What a shock to 
Arthur I What torture for Hazel I torture tliat he foresaw', or 
why the face of anguish, that dragged even now at her heart- 
strings ? And then it could end only in one way ; she and 
Hazel would leave the island in Artlmr’s ship. What a 
voyage for all three ! She stood transfixed by sliaine : her 
whole body blushed at what she saw coming. Then onoe 
more Hazel’s face rose before her ; poor crippled Hazel ! her 
hero and her patient. She sat down and sighed, and could 
no more light the fire, than she could have put it out if 
another had lighted it. 

She was a girl that could show you at times she had a 
father as well as a mother: but that evening she was all 
woman. 

They met no more that night. 

In the morning his face was haggard, and diowed a mental 
struggle ; but hers was placid and quietly .beaming, for the 
veiy reason that she had made a great sacrifice. She was one 
of that sort. 

And this difference between them was a foretaste. 

His tender conscience pricked him soroy To see her mt 
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beaming iheare, wiien^ if he had done his own duty with his 
own hands, she would be on her way to England ! Yet his 
remorse was dumb: for, if he gave it vent, then he must seem 
ungrateful to her for her sacrifice. 

She saw his deep and silent compunction, approred it 
secretly, said nothing, but smiled, and beamed, and soothed. 
He could not resist this : and wild thrills of joy and hope 
passed through him, visions of imbroken bliss far from the 
world. 

* But this sweet delirium was followed by misgivings of 
another kind. And here she was at fault. What could 
tliey be ? 

It was the voice of conscieneo telling him that lie was reallj 
winning her love, once inaccesRiblo ; and, if so, was bound to 
teU her liis whole story, and let her judge between him and 
tlie world, before she made any more sacrifices for him. But 
it is hard to stop gresit happiness : harder to stop it and ruin 
it. Every night as he lay alone he said, '' To-morrow I will 
fell her all, and make her the judge.*^ But in the morning 
her bright face crushed liis purpose by the fear of clouding 
it. His limbs got strong and his heart got weak ; and they 
used to take w^alks : and her head came near his shoulder : 
and the path of duty began to he set thicker than ever with 
thorns ; and the path of lovo with primroses. One day she 
made him sit to her for his portrait; and, uifder cover of 
artistic enthusiasm, told him his beard was god-like, and 
nothing in the world could equal it for beauty ; she never 
saw but one at all like it, poor Mr. Seaton's ; but even that 
was very inferior to his : and then she dismissed tlie sitter ; 
'^Poor thing/' said she, **you are pole and tired." And she 
began to use ornaments : took her bracelets out of her bag ; 
and picked pearls out of her walls, and made a coronet, under, 
wliich her eyes flashed at night with superlative beaut}', con* 
ecious beauty admired and looked at by the eye she desired to 
please. 

She revered him. He had improved her character, and 
she knew it, and often told him so. Call me lia^selia," she 
said ; “ make me liker you, still." 

One day, he came suddenly through the jungle and found 
her reading her prayer-book. 
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He took it from her, not meaning to be rude neither, but 
inquisitive. 

It wtiB open at the marriage aervioe, and her cheeks were 
dyed scarlet, 

His heart panted, lie was a clergyman : he could read 
that service over tliem both. 

Would it be a marriage? 

Not in England : but in some countries it would. Why 
not in this ? This was not England. 

lie looked up. Her head was averted ; she was domiright 
distressed. 

He was sorry to have made her hlnsli : so he took her 
hand and kissed it tenderly, so teiiderly, that his heart scorned 
to go into his lips. She thrilled under it, and her white brow 
sank npon his si) o aider. 

The sky was a vault of qairple with a flaming topaz in the 
centre ; the sea, a heavenly blue ; the warm air breathed 
heavenly odours ; flaming macaws wheeled overhead ; hum- 
ming birds, more gorgeous than any flower, buzzed round 
their heatls, and amazed tlm 030 with deliglit, then cooled it 
M'ith the deep green of the jungle into which they dived. 

It was a Paradise, wnth the sun Rmiling down on it, and 
the ocean smiling up, and the air impregnated with love. 
Here tliey were both content now to spend the rest of their 
days — 

“ The world forgcttiiig ; by the world forgot,* 


CIIAPTEll XLVI. 

The Springbok arrived in due course at longitude 103 deg. 
30 min., but saw no island. This w as dispiriting ; but still 
Captain Moreland did not despair. 

He asked General liolleston to examine the writing care- 
fully, and tell liim was that Miss Rolleston^s hand-writing. 
The General shook his head sorrowfully. 

No,*' said ha ; “ it is nothing like my child’s hand.*' 

Why, all the l>etter,** said Captain Moreland; ** the lady 
has got somebody about her who knows a thing or two. The 
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man that could catca wild ducks and turn into postmen, 
could hit on the long'itude somehow' ; and he doesn’t pretend 
to be exact in the latitude/'^ 

Upon this he ran northward 400 miles; which took him 
three da 3 ^ 8 ; for they stopped at night 

No islands 

He then ran south 500 miles ; stopping at night. 

No island. 

Then he took the vessel zigz ags ’ 

Just before sunset, one lovely day, the man at the nlast* 
head sang out : 

** On deck there ! ” 

Something in sight ; on our weather-bow.” 

“ Wliat is it?” 

Looks like a mast. No. Don’t know what it is.” 

Point,” 

The sailor pointed with his finger. 

Captain Moreland ordered the ship’s course to be altered 
aceoriUngly. By this time, General Kolleston was on deck, 
Tlie ship ran two miles on the new course ; and all this time 
the topinan’s glass was levelled, and the crew climbed |ibout 
the rigging, all eyes and ears. 

' At last the clear hail came down. 

** I Clin make it out now, sir.” 

*‘\Vhat is it?” 

” It is a palm-tree.” 

The captain jumped on a gun, and waved his hat grandly, 
and instantly the vessel rang with a lusty cheer ; and, ibr once, 
sailors gobbled like washerwomen. 

Tliey ran till tliey saw tlie island in the moonlight, and the 
giant Palm, black, and scnlptured out of the violet sky; then 
they set the lead going, end it warned them not to come too 
close. They anchored ofi’ the west coast. 

At da 3 "break they moved slowly on, still sounding as they 
went; and, rounding the West Point, Geueriil Eoileston saw 
written on the guanoed rocks in large letters : — 

AN ENGLISH LADY WRECKED IlEBlL 
HASTE TO HER RESCUE. 
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He and Moreland shook hands ; and how their eyes glis* 
tenefd ! . 

Presently there was a stranger inscription still upon the 
r<x^ — a rough outline of ihe island on an enormous Bcale^ 
showing the coast-line, the reefs, the shallow water, and the 
deep water. 

** Ease her ! Stop her ! ” 

Th^ captain studied this original chart with his glass, an 
crept slowly on for the west passage. 

But warned by the soundings marked on the rock, he did 
not attempt to go through th^ passage, but came to an anchor 
and lowered his boat. 

The sailors were all on the qui vive to land ; but the captain, 
to their infinite suiprise, told them only three persons would 
land that morning — himself, his son, and General IlolloRton. 

The fact is, this honest captain had got a misgiving, for.uded 
on a general view of human nature. He expected to tind the 
girl with two or three sailors, one of them united to her by 
some nautical ceremony, duly witnessed, but such as a mUtaiy 
officer of distinction could hardly he expected to approve. He 
got into the boat in a curious state of delight, dashed with 
uncomfortable suspense ; and they rowed gently for the west 
passage. 

As for General Eolleston, now it was he needed all his 
fortitude. Suppose the lady was not Helen ! After all, the 
chances were against her being there. Suppose she was 
dead and buried in that Island ! Suppose that fatal^^diaew, 
with which she had sailed, h^ been accelerated by hardships, 
and Providence permitted liim only to receive herilasr sigh. 
AH these misgivings crowded on him the moment lie drew so 
near the object, which had looked all brightness, so long as it 
was unattainable. He sat, pale and brave, in the boat; but 
his dAubts and fears were greater than hm hope. 

They rounded Telegraph Point, and in a moment Paradise 
, Bay burst on them, and HazeFs boat within a hundred yards 
of them. It was half tide. They beached the boat, and 
Oeneral Bc^ston landed. Captain Moreland grasped his 
hand, and said, Call us if it is aU right.” 

General EoUeston returned the pressure of that hori^fit hand, 
and marched up the beach just as if he were going action. 
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He came to the boat. It had m awning the stem, and 
was clearly used as a sleeping-place. A series of wooden pipes 
standing on uprights, led from this up to the cliff. The pipes 
were in fact mere sections of the sago tree with ilie soft pitli 
driven out. As this was manifestly a tube of communication, 
General RoUeston followed it until he came to a sort of 
verandah wdth a cave opening on it; he entered the cave, and 
was dazzled by its most unexpected beauty. He seemed to be 
in a gigantic n f util us. Roof and sides, aid the veiy chimney, 
were one blazeoF^ moiher-of-pearl. But, after the first start, 
brighter to him was an old shawl he saw on a nail ; for that 
showed it was a woman’s abode. He tore down the old sliawl 
and carried it to tlie light. Ho recognised it as Helmi^s. 
Her rugs were in a comer; he rushed in and felt them 
all over with trembling hands. They wore still warm, 
though she had left her bed some time. He came out wild 
with joy, and shouted to Moreland, She is alive ! She is 
alive ! She is alive ! Then fell on Ms kneos and thanked 
God. 

A cry came down to him from above ; he looked up as he 
knelt, and there was a female figure dressed in wlxite, stretch- 
ing out its hands as if it would fly down to him. Its eyes 
gleamed ; he knew them all that way off. He stretched out 
his liands as eloquently, and then he got up to meet hor ; but 
the stout soldier’s limbs were stifler than of old ; and he got up 
BO slowly, that, ere he could take a step, there came flying to 
him with little screams and inarticulate cries, no living skele- 
ton, nor consumptive young lady, but a grand creature, tanned 
here and tliere, rosy as the mom, and full of lusty vigour; a 
body all health, strength, and beauty, a 1?^?^ 

flung herself all over him, in a momeni, witih cries of love 
unspeakable; and then it was, ‘‘Oli, my darling! my darling* 
Oh, my own, own 1 Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! oh f 
Is it you ? is it ? can it ? Papa ! papa ! then little convul- 
sive hands patting liim and feeling his beard and shoulders ; 
then a sudden hail of violent kisses on ‘his head, his eyes, 
his arms, his hands, his knees. Tlxen a stout soldier, broken 
down by this, and sobbing for joy* ** Oh, my child 1 My 
flesh and blood ! Oh ! oh! oh I Then all manhood melted 
away, ez^pt paternity; and a father turned mothmv and 
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leling^Dg^ kissing, and rocking to and fro with his child, and 
both crying for joy as if their heai-ts would hurst. 

A eight for angels to look down at and rejoice. 

But what mortal pen could paint it t 


CHAPTER XLVn, 

They gave a long time to pure joy before either of them 
•cared to juit questions or compare notes. But at last he asked 
her, ‘‘ Wlio was on the. island^.besidea.^^^ ? ** 

** Oh,** said she, only my guardian angel. Poor Mr. 
Welch died the first week we were here.** 

He parted the hair on her brow and kissed it tenderly. 
And who is your guardian angel?** 

‘‘Why, you are now, my own pnpa: and well you have 
proved it. To tliiiik of your being the one to come at your 
ager* 

WeD, never nrind me. Who has taken such care of 
my child? — this the sick girl tliey frightened me about!** 
‘‘Indeed, papa, I wa» a dying girl. My very hand was 
wasted. Look at it now ; bro^^ as a berry, but so plump ; 
you owe that to him: and, papa, I can w^alk twenty miles 
without fatigue : and so strong ; I could take you up in my 
arms and carry you, I know. But I am content to eat you. 
(A shower of kisses.) “ I hope you will like him,** 

“ My own Uelen. Ah I 1 am a happy old man Ikis day. 
What is his name ?** 

“ Mr, Hassei He is a clergyman. Oh, papa, I hope you 
wfW like him, for he has saved my life more ilian once : and 
then be has been so generous, so delicate, so patient ; for I 
used very ill at^first : and you will find my character aJT" 
mfftiriinproved as my health : and all owing tq Mr. Ilaasel. 
He is a clergyman : and oh so good, so humble, so clever, so 
self*denymg ! Ah ! how can I ever repay him ? '* 

** Well, I shall be glud to see this paragon, and shake him 
by the You may imagine what I feel to any one that 

is kin4 to my darling. An old gentleman? About my 
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^',Oh no, papa/^ 

''Hum!*’ , 

** If he had heen old I shonld not be here ; for he has had 
to fight for me against cruel men with knives : and work like 
a horse. He built me a hut, and made me this cave, anid 
almost killed himself in my service. Poor Mr. Haaol!^* 

How old is he ? ** 

Dearest papa, I never asked him that: but I think he is 
four or five years older than me, and a^ hundred j’oars bett^ 
than I shall ever be, I am afx*aid. What is the .matter^ 
darling? * 

** Notliing, child, nothing.*^ 

Don’t tell me. Can’t I read your dear face? ” 

"Come, lot me read yours. Look me in the face, nowt 
full.’^ 

He took her by the shoulders, firmly, but not the least 
roughly^ and looked straight into her hazel eyes. She blushed 
at tliis ordcid, blushed scai-let ; but her eyes, pure as Heaven^ 
faced his fairly, though with a puzzled look. 

He concluded this patenud inspection hy kissing her on the 
Lrow\ " I wasS an old fool/' he muttered, 

"What do you say, dear papa?’* 

" Nothing, iu)tliiiig. Kiss me again. Well, love, you 
had better find Ihia guardian angel of yours, that I may take 
him by the hand and give him a futlier's blessing, and make 
him some little return by .carrying him home to England along 
with my darling.’* • 

"I’ll call him, papa. Where can hebe goae^ I wonder.*^ 
She ran out to tlm terrace ^nVl callt^, 

" Mr. Huzfd ! Mr. Hazel ! I don’t see him; b^t ^ 
be for off. Mr. Hazel 1 ’* ' ; 

"TTien she came hack and made her father sit down: and 
sat at his knee, beaming with delight* 

" Ah, papa/' said slie, " it was you who loved me best iu 
England. It was you that came to look tpr me.** 

"No,** said ho, "there are others there that l ove y ou as 
well in their way. Poor Wardlaw ! on his sick bed for yoii, 
cut IS© a flower the moment he heard you were lost in the 
Proserpine. Ah, and I have broken ^feilfa/* 

liat is a story/* sairufelen ; " you couldn't*** 
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** For a mom^t I moan; I promised the dear old 
he fiimiehed the ship, the men, and the money, to find you. 
He says you are as much his daughter as mine.” 

^*Well, tut what did you promise him?” said Helen, 
tdushing and interrupting hastily, for she could n ot b oar ffie 

ten matters 

"" '^^OhTdnly to give you the second kiss from Arthur. Come, 
faetter late than never.” She knelt before him and put out 
her forehead instead of her lips. ” There,” said the General, 
^'that kiss is from Arthur Wardlaw your intended. Why, 
whoJliit„d§uee Ja ^ . 

A young man was standing wonderstruck at the entrance, 
and had heard the General’s last words ; they went through 
him like a knife. General Rolleston stared at him. 

Helen uttered an ejaculation of pleasuro, and said, ” Ihis 
is my dear father, and he wants to thank you ” 

I don^t understand this,” said the General. ” I thought 
you told me there was nobody on the island but you and 
your guardian angel. Did you count tliis poor fellow for 
tebody ? Why, he did you a good turn once.” 

Oh, papal” said Helen, reproachfully. ” Why, this » 
my guardian angel. This is Mr. HazoL” 

The General looked from one to another in amazement, then 
he said to Helen, ** This your Mr. Hazel ? ” 

”Yes, papa.” 

Why, you don’t mean to tell mo you don’t know this 
man?” • 

^*Know him, papa! why, of course I know Mr. Hazel; 
know him and revere him, beyond aU the wodd, except y ou.” 

The Qeneral lo^ patience. Are you out^of your senses ?*' 
said he; ”this man here is no Hazel. Why, this is 
gardeneir — a ti^t-of^le^e man.” 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

As this tearful insult Helen back from her Ibther 
a C 17 of dismay, and then moved towards Ha^l with her 
bands extendedi as if to guard him from another bloir^ abd:at 
the same time dej)recate his r ^eatme ni But then she saw 
his dejected attituaeT S3 sETSKod oos^^ looldi^ frM 
one to the other. ; 

1 knew |iim in a moment by hi| heard,’’ said the Cfehsrsdi 
coolly. ‘ 

Ah ! ” cried Helen, and stood transfixed. She glajted at 
Haxel and his beard with dilating eyes, and began to tremble. 

Then she crept back to her father and held hjim tight ; but 
still looked over her shoulder at Hazel with dilating eyes and 
paling cheek. 

As for Hazel, his deportinent all this time went &r towards 
convicting him ; he leaned against the side of the cave, and 
htmg his head iiLsilenoe : and hie face was asj^.pale. '^^en 
General Rolleston saw his deep distress, and the sudden iezror 
and repugnance the revelation seemed to create in his dangh* 
ter’s mind, he felt sorry he had gone so far, and said, ‘‘•Well, 
well; itis not icuLma^to judge^gimdMwshly; for you have 
laid me uuder^ a deep, gj^i^n'ozi : and, aft€^ all, I can see 
good reasons why you ^ould conceal your name from 
other people. But you ought to have told my daughter the 
truth.” 

Helen interrupted him ; or rather, she seemed unoonsmous 
he was speaking. She had never for an instant taken her 
eye off the culprit 1 and now she spoke to him : 

“ Who, and what, are you, sir ? ” 

** My name is Robert Penfold.” 

“ Penfold I^Seaton ! ” cried Helen. “ A.li^ upon ^as I ” 1 
And she turned to her father in despafr.'^ Hmn^^to'Hazel 
again, “ Are you what Papa says ? ” 

“Oh, Papa! Papal” cried “then there is nu truth 

nor honesty in ali^tha world.” And ahe turned her back on 
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BnL^rt Peitfold^ and cried and sobbed upon, her father’^ 
breaet. 

Oh, the atnasetoent and auguish of thai hour ! Tlie ptire* 
affection, and reverence, that would have blest a tnon, 

Vasted on a Her Wrt^s best treasures flung^on a 

dunghffll This is a woihnh^s "greatest loss dn^aaiifi* And 
Helen sank, and sobbed imder it ^ 

General Rolleston, whose own heart was fortified, took a 
shallo# view of the situation; and, moreover, Helep’s face 
was hidden on liis bosom ; and w hat he saw was Hazel’s 
manly and intelligent countenance pale, and dragged with 
agony and shame. 

^*Come, come,” he said, gently, '‘don’t cry about it; it is 
not your fault : and don’t be too hard on the man ; you 
told me he had saved your life.” 

"Would lie had not,” said the sobbing girl. 

"There, Seaton,*’ said the General. "Now you seethe 
consequences of deceit : it wipes out the deepest obligations.” 
He resumed, in a dilierent tone, " But not with me. This is 
a w^oman : but I am a man, and know hi)w a bad man could 
have abused tlie situation in wliich I found you two.” 

Not worse than lie has done,” cried Helen. 

" Wliat do you loll me, giti ! ” said General Rolleston, 
beginning to tremble in liis tarn. 

What could he do worse, than steal my esteem and vene- 
ration, and drag my heart’s best feelings in the dirt ? Oh, 
udiere — wheie — can I ever look for a guide, instructor, and 
faitliful friend, after tliis ? lie seemed all truth ; an d he ig . 
all a lie : the world is all a lie : would I coidd leave it this 
moment.” 

"This is ^ wmantiq nonsemse,” said General Rolleston, 
beginning to be angiy, " You are a little fool, and, in your 
ignorance and innocence, have no idea how well this young 
fellow has behaved on tlie whole. I toll you what — in spite 
of this one fatilt, I should like to shako him by tlie hand. I 
will, too : and then admonish him af terwards.” 

" You fehall not. You shall not,” cried Helen, seizing him 
almost violently by tbiS arm. " You take him by the hand ! 
A mitmster ! How dare you steal into my esteem ! How dare 
yon be a miracle of goodness, self-denial, learning, and eveiy 
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virtue that a lady might worship, and thank God for, wbev 
all the time you are a vile, convict^- — 

ril thank you not to aay.,tlmt word,” said llaad, firmly. 

I’ll call you what you I choose,” said Helen, 

defiantly. But for all that she (fid not do it. She said 
piteously, “ What offence had I ever given you ? What mime 
had I ever (jommitted, that you must make me the victim of 
this diabolic^^ deceit ? Oh, ^isir, what powers of mifid you 
have wasted to achieve this victory ovw a poor unoflfending 
girl ! What was your motive ? \^at good could co6ie of it 
to you ? Ho won’t speak to me. He ie not even penitent. 
Sullen end obstinate ! He shall be taken to Eujflandi and , 
well punished for it Papa, it is your duty.” 

Helen,” said the General, ypuiadies areoather ^tpo X 
of hitting a man when he . down. And you speak dag^rs, 

as the saying IS j and then wish you Lad bitten your tongue 
off sooner. You are my child, but you are also a British sub- 
ject; and, if you charge me on my duty to take this man to 
England and have him imprisoned, I must. But, before you 
go that length, you had better hear the whole stoiy.” 

*"^'Sif;^”said Robert Penfold, quietly, *'1 will go back to 
prison this minute, if she wishes it.” 

How dare you interrupt papa,” said Helen, haughtily, 
but with a great sob. ^ • 

** Come, come,” said the General, ** be quiet, both of you, 
and let me say my say. (To Robert.) You had better turn 
your head away, for I am a straightforward man, and I’m 
going to show her you are not a villain, but a madman. 
This Robert Penfold wrote me a letter, imploring me to find 
him some honest employment, however menial. That looked 
well; and I made him my gardener. He was a capital 
gardener ; but one fine day he caught sight of you. You are 
a very lovely girl ; though you don’t seem to know it ; and hh 
is a madman ; and he fell in love with you.” Helen uttered 
an ejaculation of great surprise. The General resumed, He 
can only have seen you at a distance, or you would reoognke 
him ; but (really it is laughable) he saw you somehow, though 
you did not see him, and Wellj his insanity hurt him- 

self, and did not hurt you. You remember how he suspected 
burglars, and watched night after night under your window* 
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Hiftt was out of loj,e for jou. His insanity took tlio form of 
fidelity and hurntde devotion. He got a wound for his 
poor fettow ! and you made Arthur Wardlaw him a clerkly 
placie.*' 

** Arthur Wardlaw!'* cried Seaton. Was it to him I 
oweti it ? and he groaned aloud. 

Said Helen, ** He hates poor Arthur, his be^faotor.*^ 
Then to Penfold, ** If you are that James Seaton, you received 
a letter from me.'* 

'' I did/’ said Penfold ; and putting his hand in his bosom 
he drew out a letter and showed it to her. 

‘‘ Let me see it,” said Helen. 

Oh no 1 don't take this from me, too,” said he, piteously 

General Rolloston continued. The day you sailed he dis- 
appeared ; and I am afraid not witliout some wild idea of 
being in the same ship with you. This was very reprejjensible. 
Do you hear, young man ? But w^hat is the consequence ? 
you get shipwrecked together, and the young madman takes 
such care of you that I find you well and hearty, and culling 
him your guardian angel. And, another thing to his credit, 
he has set his wits to work to restore you to the world. 
These ducks, one of w^hich brings me here ? Of course it W'as 
he who contrived that, not you. Yoimg men, you must learn 
to look things in the free ; this young lady is not of your 
sphere, to beginV ahd, in the next place, slie is engaged to 
Mr. Arthur Wardlaw ; and I am come out in his steamboat to 
take her to him. And as for you, Helen, take my advice, 
think what most convicts are compared to this one. Shut 
your eyes entirely to his folly, as I shall ; and let you and me 
think only of his good deeds, and so make him all the return 
we can. You and I will go on board the steamboat directly ; 
and, when we are there, we can ijell Moreland there is some- 
body else on the island. He tlien turned to Penfold, and said, 

** My daughter and I will keep in the after-part of the vessel, 
and anybody that likes can loave the at Valparaiso. 
Helen, I know it is wrong; but what can I do ? — am so 
happy. You are alive and w^ell : how can I punish or afflict 
a human icreatare to-day ? and, above all, how om I crush 
this unfai^py young man, without whom I should never have 
•een yon again in this world ? My daughter ! mj deer lost 
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child ! and he held har at arm’s length and gazed at h^, and 
th^ drew her to his bosom, and for him Robert P^fcdd 
ceased to exist, except as a man that had saved his daughter. 

'^Papa,’* said Helen, after a long pause, ** just make him 
tell me why he could not trust tp me. he passed 

iwlf 

i am a dergymau,’’ said Ilohert Penfold, 

** Oh I ” said Helen, shocked to find him so hardened, as 
she thought. She lifted her hands to heaven, and the tears 
streamed from her eyes. ** Well, sir,^saLd she, faintly. I 
see I cannot reach your conscience. One question more, 
then I havefim^with you for ever. Why, in alj these mon^ 
that we have been edone, andTilmt you have shovm me the 
nature I don’t say of an honest man, but of an angeb— yes, 
papa, of an angel— why £Ould you_npt 
vijlue,^eincerity ? It belongs to a man. Why could you nut 
say, * I have committed one orime^,m my life, but repented for 
ever ; judge by this confession, and by what you have seen of 
me, whether I shall ever commit another. Take me as I am, 
and esteem me as a penitent and more worthy man ; but I will 
not deceive you and pass for a ps^ngon.’ Why could you not 
say as much as this to me ? If you loved me, why deptiye 
me_ so. cruelly ?” 

These words, uttered no longer harshly, but in a mpumful, 
faint, desjmiring voice, produced an effec*i the speakw little 
expected. Robert Penfold made two attempts to speak, but^ 
though he opened his mouth, and his lips, quivered, he, could 
get no word out. He began to choke with emOfion; and, 
though he shed no tears, the convulsion, that goes with weep- 
ing in weaker natures, overpowered him in a way that was 
almost terrible. 

** Confoui^ ijt; I ” said General Rcdleston ; this . is mon- 
strous ofydii, Helen ; it is barbarous. You are not like your 
poor mother.” 

She was pale and trembling, and the tesirs flowing; but dbto 
showed her native obstinacy. She said, hoarsely, Papa, you 
are blind. He mmt answer me. He knows he must i ” 

must,” said Robert Fenfold, gasping still. Then he 
masnned himsdf by a mighty eSbrt, and rq^ted wRk dignity 
^‘IwiH” 
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Theta was a pause while the joung man still struggled for 
compoauxd and self-oommand. 

Was I not often on the point of telling you my sad story ? 
Th^m h it fair to say that I should never have told it you ? 
Blit, oh! Miss RoHeston, you don't know what agpi^ , it may 
to an. unfortunate man to tell the truth. ^flChore are ^usa- 
tions so terrible, so defiling, that, when a man hjwpiuyedJdm^ 
false, they still stick „ to hi m an d soil him. Such an accusa- 
tion I labour under, and a judge and Jury have brande d me,. 
If they had called me a murderer I would have told you ; but 
tha$ is such a dirty crime. I feared the prejudices of the 
world. I dreaded to see your face alter to me. Yes, I trembled, 
and hesitated, and asked myself whether a man is bound to 
repeat a foul slander against himself, even when thirteen 
shallow men have said it, and made the lie law." 

** There," said General Ilolleston, “ I thought how it would 
be, Helen ; you have tormented him into defending himself, 
tooth and nail ; so now we shall luive the old story ; he is 
innocent j I never knew a convict that wasn't, if he found a 
fool to listen to him. I decline to hear another word : you 
needn’t excuse yourself for changing your name ; I .excuse it, 
and that is enough. But the boat is waiting, and we can^t 
stay to^hear you justify a felony.” 

i AM NOT A FELON, 1 AM A MAXXXE,” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Robxbt PEKronn drew himself up to his full height, and 
uttered these strange words with a sad majesty that was very 
imposing. But General RoUeston, ste^^^ experi ence o f 
convic^ their plausibility, and their histrionic''j^wers, was 
fita^ered only for a moment. He deigned noK^ly ; but told 
Plelen that Captain Moreland was waiting Ibr her, and she had 
better go on board at once. 

She Stood like a statue. 

^'No, papa, 1^11 not turn my back on him till I know 
whetli^r he is a felon or a martyr." 
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** My poor child, has he caught you at once with a dteyer 
phrase ? A judge and a jury have settle^ that.” 

'*They settled it as you would settle^ it, ^y refusing to 
hear me.” 

" Have I refused to hear you?” said Helen. What do 
I care for steamboats and captains. If I stay here to all 
eternity, Til know from your own Ups ^d your owtl .Iftce, 
whetlier you are a felon or a martyr. is no phrase, papa. 
He is a felon, or a martyr ; and I am a most unfortunate girl, 
or else a base, disloyal, one.” ^ 

** Fiddle dee,” said General Rolleston, angrily. Then look- 
ing at his watch ; I give you five minutes to humbug UMU — 
if you can.” 

Robert Penfold sighed patiently. But from that moment 
he ignored General Rolleston, and looked to Helen only. And 
she fixed her eyes upon his face with a tenacity and an inten- 
sity of observation, that surpassed anything he had ever seen 
in his life. It dazzled him ; but it did not dismay him. 

'' Miss Rolleston,” said he, “ ray history can be told in the 
time my prejudiced judge allows me. I am a clergyman, and 
a private* tutor at Oxford. One of my pupils was-^ Arthur 
Wardlaw. I_taak au_ interest in him beca use my father, 
Michael Penfold, was .jn . euMOpS?" THft "Arthur 

Wardlaw had a talent for mimicry; he mimicked o^e pf the 
college officers publicly and offensively, And that would have 
ruined his immediate prospects; for his father is just but 
stem. I fought hard for him, and, being myself popular with 
the authorities, I got hi mnff. He was grateful, or seemed to i 
be, and we became greater friends than ever. W e conM M in 
ei^h other ; he told me he was in debt in Oxford, and miich 
alamed lest it should i«ach his Tafh^.r^^^ lose him 

the promised partnership ; T told him I was desirous , to buy a 
smajU diving near Qi^ford, which was th^ vacant ; but 1 liad 
only saved £400, and the price was £1000; I hadno^moans 
of raisi ng the balance. Then he said, ^Borrow £2000 of my 
father ; give me fourteen hundred of it, and take your own 
time to repay the £600. I shall be my father's partner in a 
month or two/ said he ; ' you can pay us back by instalments/ 

I thought this very kind of him. I did not want the living 
% iaysel^ but to give my dear father certain comforts, and 
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eomitry idr every week; he needed it; iie was bem in the 
country* Well, I^eat^e to London about : tmd 

n fitrahger called on me, and said he came from Mr. Arthur 
Wardla#^ who was not well enough to come He 

j^tiodui^ a note of hand for £2000, signed John Watdlaw, 
and made me indorse it, and told me where to get it cashed ; 
he would come next day for Arthur Wardlaw’s share of the 
money. Well, I sue^ted no ill; would you? I went and 
got the note discounted, and^locked the money up : it was not 
my money : the greater part was Arthur Waxdlaw’s. That 
same evening a policeman called, and asked several questions, 
which of course I answered. He then got me out of the 
house on some pretence, and arrested me as a forger.” 

*^Oh!” cried Helen 

I forgot the clergyman : I was a gentleman, and a man, 
insulted, and I knocked the officer down directly. But bis 
myrmidons overpoos^ed me. I was tried at tlie Cetitral 
Criminal Court on two charges. First, the Crown (as they 
call the attorney that draws the indictment) charged me with 
forging the note of hand ; and then wdth not forging it, but 
passing it, well knowing that somebody else had forged it. 
Well, Undercliff, the Expert, swore positively that the forged 
note v^as not written by me ; and the Crown, as they call it, 
was defeated on that charge ; *but being proved a liar in [a 
oourt of justice did not abcsh niy accuser ; the second charge 
was pressed with equal oonddence. The note, you are to 
understand, was forged: that admits of mq^j^on^t: and I 
passed it; the question was whether I passed-lt“3»owi»^.it 
forff^d. How was that to be determined ? And here it 
was that my own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, destroyed 
fife. Of course, as soon as I was put in prison, 1 wrote and 
sent to Arthur Wardlaw. Would you believe it? he would 
not come to me. He would not even write. Then as the 
time drew near, 1 feared he was a traitor. I treated him like 
ona«, 1 told my solicitor to drag him into court as my witness, 
and tnMbr faitn tell the truth. The clerk went down accord- 
kgiy, and fimnd he kept his door always locked ; but the 
idmk and served him with subpcsna in his 

bedroutn^ ^cre he could crawl under the bed. But he 
batted us at last : he never appeared in the witness-box ; and, 
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tny oounsel auriked th^ couH; to im^tkoA him, Im 
awore ha could not come : he was dying, irnd all ont of sym- 
pathy with me. Pine i^patlyf| Jhet con- 

cede the truth ; one^ ^UaKie of wH£ would haye saved his 
fri^d and l>enefactor from a calami^ worse than death. Isy^ 
the truth poison, that to tdl it makes a sick lUan die f la the - 
truth hell, ihat a dying man refuses to speak it ? Bow cim a ; 
man die beHer than speaking the truth? How can hie ^o 
worse than withholding it? I believe ^his sickness and his 
death were lies like himself. For want of one word from 
Arthur Wardlaw, to explain that I had every reason to eipect 
a note of hand from him, the jury Condeinned me. Ihey 
were twelve honest, but shallow men-— invited to go inside 
another man’s bosom and guess what was there. They 
guessed that I knew and understood a thing, which to this 
hour I neither know nor understand, by God.’' 

He paused a moment, then resumed : — 

** 1 believe they founded their conjecture on my knoe^ng 
down the officer. There was a reason for you ! Why, forgers y 
and their confederates are reptiles, and have no fight in them. 
Experience proves tliis. But these twelve men did nc^ go by 
Experience. They guessed, like babies, and after much hesi- 
tation, condemned me; but recommended me fo^iserey. 
Mercy ! What mercy did I deserve ? Either I was innocent, 
or hanging was too good for me. No ; in their hearts they 
doubted my guilt; and their doubt took that timid form, 
instead of acquitting me. 1 was amased at ihe verdict, and 
asked leave to tell the judge why Arthur Wardlaw had defied 
the court, and absented himself as my witness. Had the judge 
listened for one minute, he would have seen I was innocent. 
But no. 1 was in England, where the mouth of the accused ^ 
is stopped, if he is fool enough to employ Counsel. Ilie 
judge stopped my mouth, as your father just now tried to stop 
it ; and they brandy me. ae a felon. 

“ Up to that moment my life was honomWe and 'worthy; 
Since that moment 1 ^v^ never wronged a human creeti^. 
Men pass from virtue hi tke, from 
ladder a soul but you are invited to bdjieve fhat 

I jump^ from ihnc^nce into a filthy felony, and th entumn ed 
back i^ain jatohe ^the and was a irtudeaier tlikt fought 
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for Lb employer, and a lorer that controlled bis passicxa. ll 
is a lie. A lie that ought not to take in a child. But preju- 
dice degrades a man below the levd of a child. I’ll jafiy no 
more; pay patience is exhausted by wrongs and, insults. I 
am aa honest a man as ever breathed, and the place, where 
we stand, is mine, for I made it. Leave it and me this mo- 
ment. Go to England, and leave me where the animals, more 
reasonable than you, have the sense to see my real character, 
ni not sail in the same ship with any man, nor any woman 
either, who can look me in the face, and take me for a felon.'* 
He swelled and towered with the just wrath of an honest 
man driven to bay; and his eye shot black lightning. lie 
was sublime. 

Helen cowered ; but her spirited old father turned red, and 
said, haughtily, We take you at your word, and leave you, 
you insolent vagabond. Follow me this instant, Helen ! 

And he marched out of the cavern in a fury. 

But, instead of following him, Helen stood stock-still and 
cowered, and cowered till she seemed sinking forward to the 
ground, and she got hold of Robert Penfold's hand, and 
kissed it, and moaned over it. 

Martyr ! Martyr ! " she whispered, and still kissed his 
hand, like a slave offering her master pit}^, and asking pardon. 

* * Martyr ! Martyr ! Every word is true — true as my love.'* 
In this attitude, and with these words on her lips, they 
wei» surprised by General Rolleston, who came back, asto- 
nished at his daughter not following him. Judge of his 
aman^ent now. 

, "What does this mean ? ” he cried, turning pale with anger. 
It means that he has spoken the truth, and that I shall 
Imitate him. He is my mart}T, and my love. When others 
shame on you, then it is time^for me to show 
Jagies Seaton, I love you for your madness, and your devotion 
to her, whom you had only seen at a distance. Ah ! that was- 
love. John Haxel, I love you for all that has passed between 
us. What can any other man be to me ? — or woman to youf 
But most of all, I love you Robert Penfold — my hero and my 
martyr. When I am told to your face that you ore a felon^ 
then t% your face I say you are my idol, my hero, and my 
martyr, I^ve ! the word is too tame, too common. I wor- 
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Bhip you ; I adore you. How beautiful you are when you sire 
angry* How noble you are now you forgive me { for you do 
forgive me, Robert; you must, you shall. No; you will not 
send your Helen away from you, for her one fault soon 
repented. Show me you forgive me ; show me you love me 
still, almost as much as I love you* He is crying* Oh, 
my darling ! my darling ! my darling !” And she was round 
his neck in a moment, with tears and tender kisses, the first 
she had ever given him. 

Ask yourself whether they were returned. 

A groan, or rather we might say, a snort of fury, inter-' 
rupted the most blissful moment either of these young crea- 
tures had ever known. It came from General Roileston, now 
white with wrath and horror. 

You villain ! ” he cried. 

Helen threw herself upon him, and put her hand before his 
mouth. I 

** Not a word more, or I shall forget I am your daughter. 
No one is to blame but I. I love him. I made him lore me. 
He has been trying hard not to love me so much. But I am a 
woman ; and could not deny myself the glory and the joy of ^ 
being loved better than woman was ever loved before* And 
so I am ; I am. Kill me, if you like ; insult me, if you will : 
but not a word against him, or I give him my hand, and we 
live and die together on tliis island. Oh, papa ! he has often 
saved that life you value so ; and I have saved his. He is 
all the world to me. Have pity on your child ! Have pity 
on him who carries my heart in his bosom ! 

She flung herself on her knees, and strained him tight, and 
implored him, with head thrown back, and little elutohing 
hands, and eloquent eyes. 

Ah ! it is hard to resist the voice and look and clin ging o | 
a man’s own flesh and blood. ChUdi:un are so strongrrupon 
Aeir kne^ : their dear faces, bright copies of our own, are 
jusTEKlieight of our hearts then. 

The <Ai man was staggered, was almost melted. *^ Qive 
me a moment to think,” said he, in a broken voice* 
blow takes my breath away.” 

Helen rose and laid h^ head upon her fatheris shoulder^ 
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mi itSl {leaded £»* bar lore by her soft touoh and her 4ie^ 
that isiew/flowed freely. 

U^temed to Penfold with all the dignity of age and atatioiL 

Mr. Fenfold," said he, with grave politeness, ''after what 
xny daughter has said, 1 must treat you as a man of honour, 
or I must insult her. Well tlien, I expect you to show me 
you are what slie thinks you, and are not what a court of 
justice has proclaimed you. Sir, this young lady is engaged 
with her own free will to a gentleman, who is universjJly 
esteemed, and has never been accused to his face of an un- 
worthy act Relying on her plighted word, the Wardlawe 
have fitted out a steamer and searched the Pacific, and found 
her. Can you, as a man of honour, advise her to stay here 
and compromise her own honour in every way ? Ought she 
to break faith with her betrothed on account of vague accusa- 
tions made behind his back ? " 

" It was only in self-defence I accused Mr. Arthur Wardlaw,” 
said Robert Penfold. 

G^eral RoUeston resumed. 

" You said just now there are accusations which soil a man. 
If you were in my place, would you let your daughter marry 
a man of honour, who had unfortunately been found guilty of 
a felony ? " 

Robert groaned and hesitated, but he said, " No." 

'^Then what is to be done? She must either keep her 
plighted word, or else break it. For whom ? For a geu- 
deman she esteems and loves, but canuot marry. A leper 
may be a saint; but I would rather bury my child than 
mairy her to a leper. A convict may be a fiaint;.bulLj*U 
kill her with my own hand sooner than she shall marry a 
convict: and in your heart and conscience you cannot blame 
me* Were you a father you would do s^e. Whut 
than remains for her and me^ but to keep faitb; and wh»it 
can you do better, than leave her, end carry away her 
ovurls^iig esteem and her father’s gratitude ? I t is nem so 
or bad by halves. You must dther 
be a viQain, and urge her to^^ahdon all shame and 
live hens on this island with you for ever, or you must be 
a iMm and honest man, and bow to a parting that is 
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iiienteUa Consider^ tidr ; your eloqueiQoe and her Tomb 
betrayed this young lady into a confessioii that separates you. 
Her enforced residence here with you has been innocent. It 
would be innocent no longer, now she has been so mad as to 
own she loyes you. And I toll you frankly, if aftor thctt eon* 
fesBion, you insist on going on board the steamer with her, I 
must take you$ humanity requires it; but if I do, I 
hand you over to the law as a convict escaped betore his time. 
Perhaps I ought to do so as it is ; but mat id not certain : 

I don't know to what country this island belongs ; I may have 
no right to capture you in strange dominions ; but an l^gl&h 
ship is England — and if you set your foot on the SpritigbcA: 
you are lost. Now then, you are a man of honour ; you }mB 
my child truly, and not selfishly ; — ^you have behaved nobly 
until to-day; go one step farther on the right road: call 
worldly honour, and the God whose vows you have taken, sir, 
lo your aid, and do your duty." 

** Oh, man ! man 1 " cried Bobert Penfold, ** you ask more 
of me than flesh and blood joan bear. What sEffi T^lS^ 
Whatriialli do?" 

Helen replied, calmly : " Take my hand, and let us die 
together, since we cannot live together with honour.'^ 

General Rolloston groaned. For this, then, I hava.*toa- 
versed one ocean, and searched another, and found my child. 

I am nothing to her — ^nothing. Oh^ who vroxild be a &Aer J 
He sat down oppressed with shame and grief, and bowed hie 
stately head in manly but pathetic silence. 

" Oh, papal papa ! " cried Helen, forgive your ungrateftd 
child ! " And she kneeled and sobbed, with her forehead on 
his knees. 

Then Bobert Penfold, in the midst of his own agony; fimnd 
room in that great sufibring heart of his for pily. He knelt 
down himself, and prayed for help in this Htter trial. He 
rose haggard with the struggle, but languid and rerigned, , 
one whose death-warrant has be^ read. 

Sir," said he, there is but erne way. You must taka hmr 
home; and I shaH stay here." 

Leuve you ^ alone m this, island I " said Helen. 

Naveap ! If you stay here, I shall stay to comfort you." 

I ded^ that Z am beyond the reach of 
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**i!kmk wLat you do, Robert.,” said Helen, witb utmatural 
oalmuess. “ If you bave no pity on yourself, have pity on us. 
Wo'dd you rob me of the very life you have taken such pains 
to iave ? My poor father will carry nothing to England but 
my dead body. Long before we reach that country I loved so 
well, and now hate it for its stupidity and cruelty to you, my 
soul will have flown back to this island to watch over you. 
Robert. You bi^ me abandon you to sqlitude.„,and despair. 
Neither of you two love me half as much ae I love you 
both.” 

General Rolleston sighed deeply. ‘‘If I thought that,” 
said he — then in a faint voice, “ my own courage fails me 
now, I look into my heart, and I see my child’s life is 
dearer to me than aU the world. She was dying, they say. 
Suppose I send Moreland to the continent for a clerg}^mau, 
and marry you. Then you can live on this island for ever. 
Only you must let me live here too ; for I could never show 
my face again in England after acting so dishonourably. It 
will be a miserable end of a life passed in honour ; bui^I 
suppose it will not be for long. Shame can kill as quickly as 
disappointed love,” 

“ i^bert ! Robert ! ” cried Helen in agony. 

The martyr saw that he was master of the situation, and 
must be either base or very noble — there was no middle waj^. 
He leaned his head on his .hands, and thought with all his 
might. 

“ Hush ! ” said Helen : “ he is wiser than we are. Let him 
apeak.'* 

“ If I thought you would pine and die upon the voyage, no 
poW6r should part us. But you are not such a coward, If 
oiy life depended on yours, w'ould you not live ! ” 

“You Imow I would.” 

“When I was wrecked on White-water island, you played 
the man. Not dne woman in a thousand could have launched 
a beat, and sailed it with a boat- hook for a mast, and ** 

Helen interrupted him. “ It was nothing ; I loved you. I 
lore you bettc^ now,” 

: “ I believe it, and therefore I ask you to rise above jpur^ 
©pee more, and This fiine it is not my 
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life you are to rescue, but that wbicb fe uiore precious ; 
my good uame/' . 

“ Ah ! that wotdd be worth living for/' cried Helen. ¥' 

** You will find it veiy hard to do; but not harder for a 
woman, than to launch a boat, and sail her without a mast. 
See my father, Michael Penfold. See Underclifir, the Expert, 
See the solicitor — the counsel. Sift the whole stbiy; and 
above all, find out why Arthur Wardlaw dared not entw the 
witness-box. Be obstinate as a man ; b e syppfe a s a woman ; 
and don't talk of dying, when there is a SimcnS Ito 
from dishonour by living and working,” ; ♦ 

“ Die ! while I can rescue you from death or dishonour ! 

I will not be so base. Ah, Robert, Robert, how Well you 
know me.” 

** Yes, I do know you, Helen. I believe that great soul of 
yours will keep your body strong to do this great work for 
him you love, and who loves you. And as for me, I am man 
enough to live for years upon this island, if you wni^biily 
promise me two things.” 

” I promise, then.” 

Never to die, and never to marry Arthur Wardlaw, imril 
you have reversed that lying sentence which has blasted me. 
'Lay your hand on your father’s head, and promise me tha^.” 

Helen laid her hand upon her father’s head, and said, ” I 
pledge my honour not to die, if life is possible, and never tlS" 
many any man, until I have reversed that lying sentence, 
which has blasted the angel I love.” 

And I pledge myse^lf „to help her,” said General Bol- 
leston, warmly, for now I know you are a man of honour. 

I have too often been deceived by rioquenoe Jo. „liBten,mi^^ 
that. But now you have proved by your actions what you 
are. You, pass a forged chetjue, knowing it to be forged! 
I’d stake my salvation it’s a lie. There’s my hand. God 
comfort you ! God reward you, my noble fellow I ” 

I hope He will, sir,” sobbed Robert Penfold, You are 
her father ; and you take my hand ; perhaps that will bo 
sweet to think of by-and-by; but no joy„csnenter my heari 
now; it is broken. Take her away at once, sir. PleeJ^if 
weak. My powers of endurance are exhausted.” 

General B^eston acted prpmply pn^lpis He rolled 
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up rvtg», md ike tbmgs she had made^ and Rebert had 
the courage to ta^e do^ to the bq^. Then he came 
back, and the G^eral her bag to ihe boat*^ 

AU this time the gid hm^self sat wringmg her hands in* 
anguish, and not a tear. It was beyond that now. 

As he passed Robert, ihe General said, Take 
alone. I win eome for her in ^js^mmutes. You, see, 
iure I feel you ^ a man of honour.’’ 

When Robert went in, she rose and tottered to him, and 
fell on his neck. She saw it was the death-bed of their love, 
and she kissed his eyes, and clung to him. They moaned 
over each other, and clung to each other, in mu^ despair. 

The General came bac^, and he and Robert took Helen, 
shivering and fainting, to the boat. As the boat put ofi, die 
awoke h*om lier stupor, and put out her hands to Robert with 
one jiiercing cry. 

They were parted. 


CHAPTER L. 

In that curious compound the human heart, a res pe ctable 
n^qUve is . sometimes connected act. And it 

was so with Joseph WySe ;^Ee had formed an attachment to 
Nancy House, and her pric;e was two thousand pounds. 

This Nancy Rouse was a character. She was Gejoerai 
RoUeston’s servant for many years ^ her place was the kit- 
chen ; but she was a woman of such restless activity, and so 
wanting in the proper pride of a servant, that she would help 
a housemaid, or a lady’s maid, or do anything almost, except 
be idle. To use her own words, she was cm ^ 
al^de. tqjdt That fatal foe to domesfic industry, 

the London Journey fluttered in vain down her area, for she 
eonld.not read. Shs supported a sick mother out of her 

a ^^^^ded by a few presents of money and clothes from 
h iEiolibston, who had a great regs^ for Nancy, and 
knew what a har4 %bt she had to keep a side out of 

her twohlf a-year. ■ ■ ^ ^ . 

; .lb love^ Nam^ was unfortunate $ her bm^ looks, stsf^ 
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img virbrnst were balanced hj a provoking aagacily^ and an 
irritating babit of speaking her mind. She humbled her 
lovers' vanity one after anotlmr* and they, fled. Her heart 
snitarted more than once. 

Nancy was ambitiotLS ; and her first rise in li& took place 
as follows ; — ^When the BoUestons went to Attstrsdia, she had 
a good cry at parting; with Helen ; but there was no help 
it ; she could not leave her mother. However, she told Helen 
vshe oQiijd not^ i^tonajioh any^ feer servic e, fnd, since she must 
be^arted, was resolvl^ m h^elf. This phrase is 

sometimes droUy applied by eervonts, because th^^ 
Independence into the scale. In Nancy’s case it meant se^ng 
up as a washerwoman. Helen opened her hasel eyes with 
astonishmeiLi at this, the first round in the ladder oi^ Nai^' s 
ambition ; however, she gave her ten pounds, and thirty in- 
troductions, twenty-five of which missed fire, and witli the odd 
five Nancy set up her tub in the suburbs, and by her industry^ 
geniality, and frugality, got on tolerably well. In due course 
she rented a small house backed by a small green, and adver- 
tised for a gentlemau^ 

got rid of him. However, she waiti n gYg Igng without ojae. 

Nancy met Joseph Wylie in company : and, as sailors are 
briak wooers, he soon became her acknowledged suitor, and 
made some inroad into her heart, though slie kept pnj!tho 
defensiyCj warned by past experience. 

Wylie's love-making had a droll feature aboflt it ; it, was 
most of it carried on in the presence of three washerwomen, 
because Nancy had no time to spare from her work, a^d 
Wylie had no time to lose in his wooing, being on shore &r 
a limited period. And this absence of superfluous delicacy 
on his part gave him an unfair advantage over the taflow- 
chandler’s foreman, his only rival at present* Many a idy 
thrust, and many a hearty laugh, from bis female. actors, 
greeted his amorous eloquence: hut, aU.rixat, Ihey sided 
with him, and Nancy felt her imp^n^, and brightened 
along with her mates at the , sailer’s approach, which was 
generally announced by a cheerfld hail., , He ww goo d 
pany, to use Nancy’s, own phrase^ and she^aoc^!leOim^ a^ 
a sweetheart on probation. But, when Mr, Wylie uj^ged hm ^ 
to maxiy him, iifae damnm^ and a nf jceasons, aH « 
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ol wMoh Bailor and his allies^ tlie aiibordi&ate vaiihor* 
wome^i eomimted ia foil oonolaje. 

sbo apoke out, My lad, the wafih«tub is a saddle as 
woa’t carry double. IVe seen poverty enough in my mother’s 
bLcmse, it shan’t come in at my door to drive love out o’ 
vd^dow. Two comes together with just enough for two ; next 
year instead of two they are three, and one of the three can’t 
work and wants a servant extra, and by-and-by there is holf- 
a-dosen, and the money coming in at the s pigot and going 
out at the b ung-h ole.” 

One day, in the middle of his wooing, she laid down her 
iron, and said, You come along with me. And I wonder 
how much work will be done whilst my back is turned, for 
you three gabbling and wondering whatever I’m going to do 
with this here sailor.” 

She took Wylie a few yards down the street, and showed 
Mm a large house with most of the windows broken. 

There,” said she, ” there’s a sight for a seafaring man. 
That’s in chancery.” 

** "Well, it’s better to be there than in H-— /’ said Wylie, 
meaning h) be sharp. 

Wait till you’ve tried ’em botli,” said Nancy. 

<Then she took him to the back of the house, and showed 
him a large garden attached to it 

** Now, Joseph,” said she, ** I've showed you a lodging- 
house and a drying-ground ; and I’m a cook and a clear 
starcher, and I’m wild to keep lodgers and do for ’em, wash- 
ing and aU. Then, if their foul linen goes out, they follows 
it ; the same if they has their meat &om the cook-shop. 
Four hundred pounds a year lies there a-\vaiting for me. I’ve 
been at them often to let me them premises : but they says 
no, we have got no border frOm the court to let. Which the 
court would rather see ’em go to rack an’ ruin for nothing, 
than let ’em to an honest woman as would pay the rent 
pmmtual, and make her penny out of ’em, and nobody none 
ths worse. And to sell them, the price is two thousand 
{K)unds, and if I had it I’d give it this minnk; but where are 
the likes of you and me to get two thousand pounds F But 
the lawy^ ho saya, ‘Miss Bouse, from you one thousand 
doKr% imd the rest on mortgige at £45 the year,’ which it is 
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dirt obeap, I say. So now, my mm, wbon that Imuoe is 
xnine^ Pm yours. I*m putting by for it o* my aid®* If yw 
means all you say, why not save a bit o* yours ? Oao© I get 
that house and garden, you needn’t go to sea no mo^ : nor 
you shan’t. If I am to be bothered with a man, mO Imow 
where to put my huger on him at all houm» not lie 
shivering and shaking at every window os oreaksi Jftid him. 
out at sea. And if you are too proud to drive the lumn in a 
light cart, why I could pay a man.” In short she told him. 
plainly she would not marry till she W^ above the world;, 
and the road to above the world was through that ^gwat 
battered house and seedy garden, in Chancery. 

Now it may appear a strange coincidence that Nancy’s priee 
to Wylie was two thousand pounds, and Wylie’s to War^w 
W'as two thousand pounds: but the fact is it was a forc^ 
coincidence. Wylie, bargaining with Wardlaw, stood out for 
two thousand pounds, because that was the price of the house 
and garden and Nancy. 

Now when Wylie returned to England safe after his crime 
and his perils, he comforted himself with the reflection that 
Nancy would have her house and garden, and he should have 
Nancy. 

But young Wardlaw lay on his sick bed ,* his father was 
about to return to the office, and the gold disguiSbd aa- 
copper was ordered up to the cellars in Fenchurch Street. 
There, in all probability, the contents would be examined 
ere long, the fraud exposed, and other unpleasant con- 
sequences might follow over and above the loss of the 
promised £2000. 

Wylie felt very diswjasolate, and went down to Nancy 
Rouse depressed in spirits. To his surprise she received him 
with more aflection than ever, and, reading his faee m a 
moment, told him not to fret 

*^It will be so in your way of life,” said this homely: 
comforter j ”your sort comes home empty handed one day, 
and money in both pockets the next. I’m glad to see you 
home at all, for I’ve been in care about you. You’re very 
wdcomo, Joe. If you are come home honest and soberi w})y 
that is the next best thing to coming home rich.” 

Wylie hung his head and j^ndered these words ; and 
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li« might, for he had not ooaae homo either bo aohel: or BO 
honest as he went out, but quite as poor. 

HosreVer Ms elastic Spirits soon revived m Nancy 8 sun- 
Aine : and he became more in love with her than ever. 

But when, presuming upon her affectiw, he urged 
many him, and trust to Providence, riie laughed in his 


•‘Trust to himprovidence you mean,” said she: “no; no, 
Joseph. If you are unlucky, I must be lucky, before you and 

tri^i oaii come together.'* x i 

Xheu Wylie resolved to have his £2000 at ^ nrics. He 
had one great advantage over a landsman who has committed 
a arime f he could always go to sea, and find employment, 
first in one ship, ^d th® in another. Terra fimawas not 

one of the necessaries of life to him. a * ii j 

Hrcame to Wardlaw’s office to feel his way : and talked 
«iardedly to Michael Penfold about the loss of the Proser- 
lim. His apparent object was to give informahon : his real 
.» tTg.*™ i‘- H. Wrf tot old ™ 

, Wy natch occupied with fitting out a steamer : ffiat the forty 
<di'bf copper had actually come up from the Shannon and 
were under their feet at that moment, and that young W^- 
law was desperately iU and never came to the office, h^hael 
liad mA at that time learned the true cause of young Ward- 
la*»fl illness. Yet WyUe detected that young Wardlaws 
continued absence from the office gave Mufoad 
easiness. The old man fidgeted, and washed the air wiffi his 
hands, and with simple cunnmg ui^^ Wyhe to go md see 
him about the Proserpine; and get him to the ofl^, if it was 
only for an hour or two. JS™2^ 

aewns, Mr. WyHe; all at sixes and sevens. 

- #41,” said Wylie, affecting a desire to obhge, giTO me 

aBrnSteiim; for I’ve bemi twice and ooilld never get in. 

wrote an earnest line to say that Wardlaw ae^ 
find bean Mtherio mu<fo occupied in fitting out to ^nngbok, 
but tot ho was going into to boots next week. What was 

The rwito wus received; but Arihur^ declined fo 
baan* itoa Wylie told to servant it was Joseph Wylie, 
on life aai death. “ Tell him I must stand on 
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the staireafle end hallo it o«it, if ha won’t bear it any otlm 
way/’ 

This threat . p>j^ hia admission to Arthur Wardlaw« 
The sailor found him on a ao& in a darkened room/ pale and 
worn to a shadow. 

** Mr. Wardlaw/’ said Wylie, firmly, you mustn’t think 
I don't feel for you ; but, sir, we are gone too far to stop) you 
and me. There are two sides to this business} it is 150,000 
for you, and £2000 for me, or it i s— - ^ 

‘*What do I care for money now?'^* groaned Wai?dl«P'; 
''Lot it all go to the devil, who tempted me to 
I loved better than money, better than all thS world/’ , ' 

Well, but hear me out,” said Wylie. " I say i$ & 
£150,000 to you, and £2000 to me, or else it is twtetyyato? 
penal servitude to both on us/’ r 

Penal servitude I ” And the words roused the 
from his lethargy like a shower-bath. ’ 

*' You know that well enough,” said Wylie. '' Why, 
’twas a hanging matter a few years ago. Come, come, there 
are no two ways ; you must be a man, or we are undone/’ 

Pear prevailed in that timoroua breast, which even love 
of money had failed to rouse. Wardluw sat up, staring wildly, 
and asked Wylie what he was to do. 

" First let me ring for a bottle of that old br^dy <rf 
yours/’ 

The brandy was got. Wylie induced him to drink a wine* 
glassful neat, and then to sit at the table and examine the 
sailors’ declaration, and the log. " I’m no great scholard,” 
said he. " I wom’t a going to lay these before the under^ 
writers, till you had overhauled them. There, take another 
drop now,— ’twill do you good,— while I draw up this thun- 
dering blind.” 

Thus encouraged and' urged, the broken-hearted 
languidly compared the seamen’s decUraticm with the log ; 
and, even in his feeble state of mjiud and body, made 
awkward discovery at oUoe- 

It Why, they don’t correspond,” said he. 

What don’t correspond? ” 

"Your men’s statement and the ship’s log. Hie men 
*^peak of one heavy gale after another, in January, and ^be 

'4* .It 
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pumps going; but the log aays, *A puff of wind from the 
N.E/ And here, again, tbe entry exposes your exaggeration f 
one braneh of our evidence contradicts the other ; this comes 
of trying to prove too much. You must say the log was lost; 
went down with the ship/^ 

How can I ? ** oried WyUe. I have told too many I 
had got it safe at home/’ 

** Why did you say that ? What madness ! ” 

** Why were you away from your office at such a time ? 
How can I know everything, and do everything? I counted 
on you for the head-work ashore. Can’t ye think of any way 
to square the log to that part of our tale P might paste in a 
leaf or two, eh ? ” 

** That would be discovered at ence. You have com- 
mitted an irremediable error. What broad strokes this 
Hudson makes. He must have written with the stump of a 
quiU.” 

Wylie received this last observation with a look of contempt 
for the mind that could put so trivial a question in so great an 
emergency. 

** Are you quite sure poor Hudson is dead?” asked Ward- 
law, in a low voice. 

Dead ! Don’t I tell ypu I saw him die ! ” said Wylie, 
trembling all of a sudden. 

He took a glass of brandy, and sent it flying down his 
throat. 

** Leave the paper with the,” said Arthur, languidly, ** and 
tdl Fenfold I’ll crawl to the office to-morrow. You can meet 
me there ; 1 shall see nobody else.” 

WyUe callad' next day at the office, and was received by 
Penfold, who had now learned the cause of Arthur’s grief, 
and ushered the visitor in to him with looks of benevolent 
concern. Arthur was seated like a lunatic, pale and motion- 
less : on the table before him was a roast fowl and a salad, 
which he had forgotten to eat. His mind appeared to alter- 
nate between love and fraud, for, ae soon as he saw Wylie he 
gave Mmself a sort of a^ihake, handed Wylie the log and 
Aepapmi. 

r Examine theta; they agnA better witii each other now.” 

Wyhe eaaminad and started with surprise and 
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«up6r9titious terror* ** Why, Hiram’s ghost has been here ai 
work ! ” said he* ** It is his very handwriting/’ 

** Hush t ” said Wardlaw ; not so loud. Will it do.F ” 

** The writing will do, first rate; but any one oan see tibhi 
log has never been to sea/’ 

Inspired by the other’s ingenuity, he then, ailer a moment’s 
reflection, emptied the salt-cellar into a plate, and pouired 
a little water over it. He wetted the leaves of the log wi& 
this salt water, and dog’s-eared the whole book. 

Wardlaw sighed. *'See what expedients we are.4riv«(^ 
to,” said he. He tlien took a little soot from the cjMtmmy, 
and mixed it with salad oil. He applied some of this 
to the parchment cover, rubbed it off, and by much manip«dlk 
tion gave it a certain mellow look, as if it had been usrf by 
working hands. 

Wylie was armed with these materials, and furnished wiffi 
money to keep his sailors to their tale, in case of their being 
examined. 

Arthur begged, in his present affliction to be excused from 
going personally into the matter of the Proserpine ; and said 
that Penfold had the ship’s log, and the declaration of tbe 
survivors, which the insurers could inspect, previously to their 
being deposited at Lloyd’s. 

The whole thing wore an excellent face, and nobody found 
a peg to hang suspicion on so far. 

After this preliminary, and the deposit of the papers, 
nothing was hurried; the merchant, absorbed in his grief, 
seemed to be forgetting to ask for his money. Wylie re- 
monstrated; but Arthur convinced him they were still on 
too ticklish ground to show any huity without exciting 
suspicion. 

And so passed two weary months, during which Wylie fell 
out of Nancy Rouse’s good graces, for idling about doing 
nothing. 

“ Be you a waiting for the plum to fall into your mouth, 
young man^ ” said she. 

The demand was made on the underwriters, and Arthur 
contrived that it should come from his father. The firm was 

excdlent repute, and Had paid hundreds of insurances with<^ 
out a loss to underwriters. The Proserpine had foundered 
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At MiA;: iiilid hdm lost^ mA of iho otdcrivortii, ono 

Lad fiitoe diod, bwii^g' to feo Lo had eiidtifed. All 

thit A gotmhiA calamity; Weverthelesa, 4>no ray 61 

AAfii^OA rooted on the case, at first. The captain of the Pro- 
had lost a great many Bhj|^s; and, on the fitat aa« 
Aouii^enti otoe or two vere resolved to sift the matter on 
that gSi^nd alom But, when five eye-witnesses, suppressing 
all of the word drink,” declared that Captain Hud- 

flon had rafixSed to leave the vessel, and described his going 
jhMm wifii the ship, from an obstinate and too exalted sense 
of dn*^, every chihk was closed ; and, to cut the matter short, 
the insurance money was paid to the last shilling, and Benson, 
one of the small underwriters, ruined. Nancy Rouse, who 
worked fbr Mrs. Benson, lost 18s. 6d., and was dreadfully put 
out about it. 

; Wylie heard her lamentations, and grinned ; for now his 
was as good as in his pocket, he thought. Great was 
hSsom^^stemation when Arthur told him that every shilling of 
the moOey was forestalled, and that the entire profit of the 
trSn^UH^u was yet to come, vis., by the sale of the gold- 

** Then sell it,” said WyHe. 

dare not. The a^ir must cool down before I can 
Sliipear as a seller of gold ; and even then, I must dribble it 
out with great caution. Thank Heaven it is no longer in' those 
eellsrs/’ 

Where is it, then t ” 

** That is my secret. Tou will got your two thousand all 
in good time ; and, if it makes yOu one-tenth part as wretched 
as It has made me, you will thank me for aU these delays.” 

At last Wylie lost all patience, and began to show his teeth; 
mi Al&ur Wardlaw paid him his £2000 in forty crisp 
imtes. 

Me crammed them into a side pocket, and went down tri- 
umphsiilt to Nancy Bouse. Through her parlour window he 
saw the benign oount^anoe of Michael Penfold. He then re* 
membm^ Pmifcdd had told him, some time before, that he 
was gfihig to with her, as s6on as the present lodgeir 

ThiSi l^pvmsr, inliier xntexxupted Wylie^s design of walldng 
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!» 0 hmimg tlie two tliousaad {K)iiiuifi into Nancy’s lap* « 
On tiia contrary, lie i&ofed them dcep^ AoWi hia pocfcefc 
and resolred toaee tlie old geslle^iB^ to bed,;^^ 
duce his ]^, and fix the wedding^iiy wi&;Na;i^.; ^ 

He came in, and ton^ her crying> mii ni^aidis^ 

weak efforts to console hUl The 

and Nancy’s cup half empti^. "yvi-v;/ /'!, rrV-'^ 

Wylie came in and said, Why, wh^t Js pi towto 
now?’’ . / . / 

He said this mighty cheerfully, as on© 
panacea for all ills in his pocket, and a medicine 
suited to Nancy Rouse’s constitution. Bat he Ijiad i^.^uite 
fathomed her yet . . " \ 

As soon as ever she saw him she wiped her eyes, and ^adEed 
him, grimly, what he wanted there. Wylie stared at 
ception j hut replied stoutly ihat it was pretty well lijiowh Tbf 
this lime what he wanted in that quarter. . ^ 

Well, then,” said Nancy, Want will he y<W miwtor* 
Why did you never tell me Miss Helen was in that SAf f my 
sweet, dear mistress as was, that I feel for like a pOther. 
You left her to drown, and saved your own great useless 
carcass, and drownded shq is, poor dear. Get out o’ my 
sight, do.” 

**It wasn’t my fault, Nancy,” said Wylie, earnestly. **1 
didn’t know who she was, and I advised her to come with us ; 
but she would go with that parson chap.” 

What parson chap ? What a liar you be ! She is Ward* 
law’s sweetheart, and don’t care for no parsons. If you didn’t 
know who was to blame, why didn’t you tell me a word of 
your own accord ? You kept dark. Do you call yourself a 

man, to leave my poor young lady to for herself f-r ” 

'' She had as a chance to live as I had*%|aid Wylie, 
sullenly. 

“No she hadn’t; you took care o’ yoUrsdL Well, since 
you orC' so fond of yourself, keep yourself P yo^ehf* and 
dem’t come here no more. After this# J hate the sight^on ye. 
You are Kke the black d<^ in my eyes, and always be. 
Pocjl?, dear Ipse Helen ! I cried wlW she left--TeE|y mm 
imsgave me ; Lut little I thought she would pesri^ in the salt 
seen, snd ell fiw want of A ma^ ^ If yon Jhad gone 
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out again after iu the eteamboat-^Mr. Peufald have told me 
aU about it— Fd believe you weren’t so much to blame. But 
no ; lolloping and looking about all day for months. There’s 
my door, Joe Wylie; I can't cry comfortable before you, as 
hi^ a hand in ^ownding of her. You and me is parted for 
rU die as 1 am, or I’ll mdiy a man; which you ain’t 
one, nor nothing like one. 1 b he waiting for you to hold the 
door open, Mr. Penfolds ? or don’t I speak x^ain enough ? 
Them as I gave the sack to afore you didn’t want so much 

** Well, I’m going,” said Wylie, sullenly; then, with con- 
siderable feeling, ‘‘This is hard lines.” 

But Nancy was inexorable, and turned him out, with the 
£2,000 in his pocket. 

He took the notes out, and flung them furiously dotvn in 
the dirt. 

Then he did what everybody does under similar circum- 
stances : he picked them ux) again, and pocketed them along 
with the other dirt they had gathered. 

Next day he went down to the docks, and h'oked out for a 
ship ; he soon got one, and signed as second mate. She was 
to sail in a fortnight. 

But, before a week was out, the bank-notes had told so 
upon him, that he was no longer game to go to sea. But the 
Captain he had signed with was a Tartar, and not to be trifled 
with* Be consulted a knowing Mend, and that friend advised 
him to ^sguise himself till the ship had sailed. Accordingly 
he rigged himself out with a long coat, and a beard, and 
^y^tades, and hid his sea-slouch as well as he could, and 
his lodgings.. Finding he succeeded so well, he 
thought he might as well have the pleasure of looking at 
Nancy If be could not talk to her. So he actually had 

the hardimiod to take the parlour next door: and by this 
means he heard her move about in her room, and caught a 
of her at work on her little green ; and he was shrewd 
enough to observe she did not sing and whistle as she used to 
do* The dog chuckled at that. 

His banlt«notes worried him night and day. He was afiraid 
to put tiiem a baiflic;,» ^aid to take them about with him 
into Ms haunts; a&aid^^ leave them at home; and out of 
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his perplexity arose some incidents worth relatii^ in 
proper order. 

Arthur Wardlaw returned to business; but he was a 
changed man. All zest the thing was gone. Hm fraud 
set him above the world : and tliat was now enough for him» 
in whom ambition was dead, and, indeed, nothing 1^ alive 
in him but deep regrets. 

He drew in the horns of speculation, and went on in the 
old safe routine ; and to the restless activity that 
dized the firm, succeeded a strange torpidity. He wore blade 
for'^Helen; and sorrow^ed without hope. He felt he had 
offended Heaven, and had met his punishment in H^^n’s 
death. 

Wardlaw senior retired to Elm Trees, and seldom saw his,, 
son. When they did meet, the old man sometimes whispered 
hope, but the whisper was faint, and unheeded. 

One day Wardlaw senior came up express, to communicate 
a letter to Arthur from General R^leston, wiitten at Valpa- 
raijio. In this letter General Rolleston deplored his unsuc- 
cessful search : but said he was going westward, upon the 
report of a Dutch whaler, who had seen an island reflect^ in 
the sky, while sailing between Juan Fernandez and Norfolk 
Isle. 

Arthur only shook his head with a ghastly smile. Shi 
is in heaven,’’ said he, and I shall never sea her again, 
neither here nor hereafter.” 

Wardlaw senior was shocked at this speech ; but he made 
no reply. He pitied his son too much to criticise the ex- 
pressions into whjch his bitter grief betrayed him. * He was 
old, and had seen the triumphs of time over all thingi^human, 
sorrow included. These, however, as yet, had dona nothing 
for Arthur Wardlaw. At the end of six tnonths his grirf 
was as sombre and as deadly as the first week. 

But one day, as this pale figure in deep mourning sat at his 
table, going listlessly and mechanically through the buaineiM 
of scraping money together for others, to enjoy, whose hearts, 
unlike hiSi might not be in the grave^his father burst mup<m 
him, with a telegram in Ms hand, and waved it over his head 
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m is found! she is found he rested: 

** thst/' end tlirust the telegram into his hands. 

Those hands trembled, and the languid voice rose into 
fiinsMb of astonishment and delight, as Arthur read the 
Ifwds, '' We have got her alive and well: shall be at Charing 
Qposs Hotel, 8 tmJ* 


CHAPTER LI- 

Whilst the boat was going to the Springbok, Qeneral 
BoHeston whispered to Captain Moreland : and what he said 
may be almost guessed from what occurred on board the 
steamer soon afterwards. Helen was carried trembling to the 
cabin, and the order was given to heave the anchor and get 
under weigh. A groan of disaj>pointraent ran through tiie 
^ip; Captain Moreland expressed the General’s regret to the 
iheii, and divided £200 upon the capstan; and the groan 
end^ in a cheer. 

As for Helen’s condition, that was at first mistaken for ill* 
health. She buried herself for two whole days in her cabin ; 
an4 from that place faint moans were heard now and then- 
The sailors called her the sick lady. 

Heaven knows what she went, through in that foriy*mght 
hours* ' " ^ 

iShe came upon deck at last in a strange state of mind and 
body: restless, strung up, absorbed. The rare vigour she 
bad acquired on the island came out now with a vengeance- 
She wa&ed the deck with a briskness, and a perdu^ty that 
awakened admiration in crew at first, but by*a^*bjr8u^* 
stitibus awci Voi, while ihe untiring feet went briskly to and 
fro over leagues and lei^es of plank every day, the great 
haasel eyes were turned inwards, and the mind, absorbed with 
one idea, ddmmed the men and thmgs about her Hstlessiy. 

She bad a mission to fulfil, and her whole nature was 
afringing itsetf tip to do work* 

^ She walked so maxgr miles a day, partly from euc^&nenl^ 
partly with % delib^te resolve to chetidi her health and 
efrength: may want them both/’ said she, bbar 
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Bob^ Peaatfold/’ Thought imd high irni^ose choue 

oomm 6tt-plaoe 8. To her ^kther she was always swSt aud 
filial ; but sadly cold aoxupaxed with what she had always 
been hitherto. He was tahiug her body to Eugland, bilt her 
heart stayed behind upon that islaud: he saw this, and sfi^ iti 

Forgive me,” said slie, coldly, and that was all her i^ly- 

Sometimes she had violent p^sions of weeping : and then 
he would endeavour to console her : hut in vain. Ihey t$i& 
their course, and were succeeded by the bodily aotivifcy fmd 
concentration of purpose they had interrupted fca: a Etfie 
while. 

At last, after a rapid voyage, they drew near the^ Bng^di 
coast ; and then General Kolleston, who had hitherto spared 
her feelings, and been most indulgent and considerate, felt it 
was high time to come to an understanding as to the course 
they should both pursue. 

** Now, Helen,” said he, about the Wardlaws 1 

Helen gave a slight shudder. But she said, after a slight 
hesitation, '^Xet me Icnpw your wishes.” 

Oh, mine are, not to ^ too ungrateful to the fitthar, aud 
not to deceive the son,” 

”1 will not be ungrateful to the father, nor deceive ^tha 
son,” said Helen, firmly. 

The General kissed her on the brow, and osUed her his 
brave girl. “ But,” said he, on the other hand, it mwBft 
not be published that jpu have been for eight inonihton ^an 
island alone with a, convict Anjrtiung sooner than ihat 
Y ou know , ihe malice of y p^ own se^ ; ifj^e of the laihes, 
who Hss you at every visit gets hold^of lhat yoi^ wilL 

Hden blushed and trembleci ** Nobo^jie^Jto %|!)j3iat 
but Arthur^ and 1 am sure he loves ine n^ to 

i^uje me with the world.” 

But he wpuM. be justed aiOer 

fuc^ a revelation.” 

Quite. And I hope he will decinie it ^hen he knows 1 
love i^ofiher, h^ 

Yon are goiiig to toll Arthtor Wairdlaw all (hat f ” 

ato.” : . ' " ^ ' 
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“ Then aU I can eay is, you are not like other women.^ 

'* I have been brought up by a man/' 

If I were Arthur Wardlaw, it would be the last word you 
ehotild ever speak to me/’ 

“ If you were Arthur Wardlaw, I should be on that dear 
island now/’ 

“Well, suppose his love should be greater than his spirit, 
and—" 

“ If he does not go back, when he hears of ray hopeless 
love, I don’t see how I can. I shall marry him : and try 
with all my soul to love him. I’ll open every door in London 
to Robert Penfold : except one ; my husband’s. And that 
door, while I live, lie shall never enter. Oh, my heart ; my 
heart ! ’’ She burst out sobbing desperately : and her father 
laid her head upon his bosom, and sighed deeply, and jaskod 
hims0lC.hnw.all this wouldjBud. 

Before they landed, her fortitude seemed to return ; and of 
her own accord she begged her father to telegraph to the 
Wardlaws. 

“ Would you not like a day to compose yourself^ and prepare 
for tills trying intemew ? *’ said he. 

“I should: but it is mere weakness. And I must cure 
myself of weakness, or I shall never dear Robert Penfold, 
And then, papa, I think of you. If old Mr. Wardlaw heard 
you had been a day in town, you might suffer iu his good 
opinion. We shall be in Loudon af seven! Ask them at 
eight. That will be one hour’s respite. God help me ! ’’ 

Long before eight o’clock that day, Arthur Wardlaw had 
passed from a state of sombre misery and remorse to one of 
joy, exultation, and unmixed happiness. He no longer re- 
gretted his crime, nor the loss of the Proserpine : Helen was 
alive and well, and attributed, not her danger but only her 
preservation to tlio Wardlaws. 

Wardlaw senior kept his car^age ixL^toy^n, and precisely at 
eight o’clock they drove up to the door of the hotel. 

They followed the servant with bounding hearts, and rushed 
iftto the room where the General and Helen stood ready to 
receive them. Old Wardlaw went to the General with both 
hands out, and so the General met him, and between these 
two it was almost an embrace. Arthur ran to Belen with 
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ones of joy and admiration, and kissed Ler hands again and 
again, and shed such genuine tears of joy over them that she 
trembled all over, and was obliged to sit down. He kneeled 
at her feet, and still impnsoned one hand, and mumbled it, 
while she turned her head away and held her other hand 
before her face to hide its real expression, which was a mix- 
ture of pity and rcptignance. But, as her face was hidden, 
and her eloquent body quivered, and her hand was not with- 
drawn, it seemed a sweet picture of f^miniue/kSection, to those 
who had not the key. 

At last she was relieved from a most embarrassing situatimt 
by old Wardlawj he cried out on this monopoly, and Hiden 
instantly darted out of her chair and went to him and put up 
her cheek to him, which he kissed ; and then she thanl^d 
him warmly for his courage in not despairing of her life, and 
his goodness in sejuding ouf a ship for her. 

Now, the fact is, she could not feel grateful ; but she knew 
she ought to be grateful, and she was ashamed to show no 
feeling at all in return for so much ; so she was eloquent, and 
the old gentleman was naturally very much pleased at first 
but ha caught an expression of pain on Ai'thur^s face,, and 
then he stopped her. dear,*' said he, ^‘you ought to 

thank Arthur, not me; it i^.. his love for 
cause of ^my TOol. Jf,yo^ ^ 

for he deserves it best. He ^nearly di^ for^^j.pu, my sweet 
girl. No, no, you mustn’t hang your head for that, neither. 
Wlmt Here we are, the 

happiest four in England.” Then he whispered to her, ** Be 
kind to poor Arthur, that is all I ask. His very life depends 
on you.” ' ^ 

Helen obeyed this order, and went slowly back to Arthtir ; 
she sat, cold as ice, on the sofa beside him, and he made love 
to her. She scarcely heard what he said; she was addng 
herself how she could end this intolerable interview, and 
escape her father's looks, Who knew the real state of her 
heart. 

At last she rose and went and whi^ered to him : ** My 
^courage has failed me. Have pily on me and get me away.: 
It is the old man ; he kills me.” 

General BoUei^n took the hint, Md acted with more tad 
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ihm one would haTo given hiui credit for. He got up and 
rang the bell for tea ; then he said to Helen, You don’t 
dri^ tea now, and I see you are excited more than is good 
for you. You had better go to bed.” 

** Yes, papa,” said Helen. 

She took her candle, and as she passed young Wardlaw she 
told him, in a low voice, she would be gkd to jyp^akJto-hiui 
alone to-morrow. 

At what hour P ” said he, eagerly. 

When you like. At one.” 

And so she retired, leaving him in ec^stasies. This was 
the first downright assignation she had ever made with 
him. ^ 

They met at one o’clock ; he radiant as the sun, and with a 
rose in his button-hole; she sad and sombre, and with her 
very skin twitching at the thought of the explanation alie had 
to go tlirough. 

He began with amorous commonplaces ; she stopped him 
gravely. ‘‘Arthur,” said she, “you and I are alone now, 
and I have a confession to maJee. Utifqrtunaiely, I must 
cause you pain — terrible pain. Oh ! my heart flinches at the 
wound I am going to giv® you; but it is my fate, either, to 
wound you or to deceive you.” 

During tills preamble, Arthur eat amazed rather than 
alarmed. He did not interrupt her, though she paused, and 
would gladly have been interrupted, since an interruption Jb 
an assistenqe m ' ' * ‘ * 

“ A^iiur, we sufiered great hardships in the boat, and you 
would have lost me but for one person. He saved my life 
again and again ; I saved his upon the island, lily qonstancy 
was subject to trials — oh, such trials ! So great an example 
of every manly virtue for ever before my eyes ! My ...grati* 
tude apd , my pity etomally pleading ! England and you 
seemed gone for ever. M^e excuses for me if you can. 
Arthur — 1*^1 have formed an attachment.” 

In making this strange ^owal she hung her head and 
blushed^ and .the tears ran down her cheeks. But we suspect ^ 
they ran for fcim, and not for Arthur. 

Arthur turned deadly sick at this tremendous blow, dealt 
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wi& 60 soft a hand. At last he gasjmd out, ** If yon mmy 
him you will bury me.*’ 

** No, Arthur,” said Helen, gently *, ” I could not many 
him, even if you were to permit me. When ypu kao^c^^more, 
you will see that, of us three unhappy ones, ybu ire^the feast 
unhappy. But, since this is so, am I wrong to tell you the 
truth, and leave you to decide whether our engagement ought 
to continue. Of course, what I have owned to you ratmws 
you."* / 

^ ” Releases me! But it does not unbind my heart &om 
yours,” cried Arthur, in despair. ‘ ^ 

Then his hysterical nature came out, and he was so near 
fainting away, that Helen sprinkled water on his temples/ 
and applied eau-dc-cologne to his nostrils, and murmured, 
^'Poor, poor Arthur; oh, was I bom-oidi^^effieM hos^ 1 
estee m P ” 

Tie saw her with the tears of pity in her eyes, and he 
caught her hand, and said, “You were always the soul of 
honour; keep faith with me, and I will cure you of that un- 
happy attachment.” 

” What ? do ypujiold^mftjp, joite wh^^ I 

Lave told you?** 

” Cruel Helen! you know I have not the power to hold 
you.’* 

“ I am not cruel ; and you have the power. But, oh, think 1 
For your own sake, not mine.” 

“ I have thought ; and this attachment to a man you cannot 
marry is a mere misfortune, yours as well as mine. Give me 
your esteem until your love comes back, and let our engage- 
ment continue.” 

”It was for you to decide,” said Helen, coldly, ”and 
you have decided. There is one condition I mi^ ackj^u^jn 
submit to.” 

”1 submit to it.” 

** What", Wore you hear it ? ” 

” Helen, you don’t know what a jmjiserjr I haws 

endured, ever since the jaepmi-eaffie of your death. My 
happiness is "SrSe^^ but still it is great hap- 

piness by comparison. Make your conditions. You are my 
queen, as well los my love and my lifa*^ 
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Helen hesitated. It shocked her delicacy to lower the man 
die had consented to marry. 

'' Oh, Helen/’ said Arthur, '' anything hut secrets between 
you and me. Qo_QXL,as you have begun, and le|; 
tikje worst, at pnce.” 

Can you be very generous, Arthur ? generous to him who 
has caused you so much pain ? ” 

I’ll try/’ said Arthur, with a groan. 

'' I would not marry him, unless you gave me up ; for I 
am your^ betrothed, and you are true to me. 1 could not 
many him, eveh if I were not pledged Hso you; but it so 
happens, I can do him one great service without injustice to 
you ; and this service I have vowed to do before I tnarry. 
I shall keep that vow, as I keep faith with you. lie has 
been driven from society by a fpul slander ; th at slander I am 
to and nenfiite. It will be long and difficult ; but I shall 
do it ; and you could help me if you chose. But that I will 
not be so cruel as to ask.” 

Arthur bit his lip with jealous rage ; but he was naturally 
cunning, and liis cunning showed him there was at present 
but one road to Helen’s heart. He quelled his torture as well 
as he could, and resolved to take that road. He reflected a 
moment, and then he said, — 

If you succeed iu that, will you marry me next day f ” 
will, upon my honour.” 

Then, I will help you.” 

Arthur, think what you siiy. Women have loved as 
unselfishly as this ; hut no man, that ever 1 heard of.” 

No man ever did love a woman as I love you. Yes, I 
would rather help you, though with a sore heart, than hold 
aloof from you. What have we to do together ? ” 

“Did I not tell you? To clear his ohajmifler 
stigma, and restore him to England, and to the world which 
he'Ts 1 ^ fitted to adorn.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Arthur; “but who is it? Why do I ask, 
though ? He must be a stranger to me.” 

“ No stranger at all,” said Helen ; “ but one who is almost 
as Unjust to you, as the wbrld has been to him ; ” then, fixing 
her eyes full on him, she said, “ Arthur, it is your old friend 
and tutor, Robert Penfold.” 
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CHAPTER LII. 

Abthitk Wardlaw was thunderstruck; and, for some 
time, sat stnpidJy staring at her. And to this blank gaze suc- 
ceeded a look of abject terror, which seemed strange to her, 
and beyond the occasion. But this was not all; for, after 
glaring at her with scared eyes and ashy cheeks a moment or 
two, he got up and literally staggered outof the room without 
a word. 

He had been taken by surprise, and, for once, all his arts 
had failed him. 

Helen, whose eyes had never left his face, and had followed 
his retiring figure, was friglitened at the weight of the blow 
she had struck ; and strange tlionghls and conjectures filled 
her mind. Hitherto, she had felt sure Robert Penfold was 
under a delusion as to Arthur Wardlaw, and that his suspi- 
cions were as unjust as they certainly were vague. Yet, 
now, at the name of Robert Penfold, Arthur turned pale and 
fled like a guilty thing. This was a coincidence, that confirmed 
her good opinion of Robert Ponfold, andjgaye her ugly thoughts 
of Arthur. Still, she was one very slow to cottdefiih a friend, 
and too generous and candid to condemn on suspicion ; so she 
resolved as far as possible to suspend her unfavourable judg- 
ment of Arthur, until she should have asked him why this 
great emotion, and heard his reply. 

Moreover, she was no female detective, but a pure creature 
l)enk.on clearing injagcence. The object of her life was, not 
to discover the faults of Arthur Wardlaw, or any other person, 
but to clear Robert Penfold of a crime. Yet Arthur's strange 
behaviour was a great shock to her ; for here, at the very 
outset, he had somehow made her feel she must hope for no 
assistance from him. She sighed at this check, and asked 
herself to whom she should apply first for aid. Robert had 
told her to see his counsel, his solicitor, his father, and Mr. 
Underoliff, an Expert, and *to sift the whole matter. 

Not knowing exactly where to begin, she thought she 
would, after aU, wait a day or two to give Arthur time to 
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recover liimself, and decide calmly whether he would oo-ope- 
raie with her or not. 

In this tiying interval, she set up a diaiy — for the first 
time in her life ; for she was no egotist : and she noted down 
v/hat we have just related, only in a very condensed form, 
and wrote at the margin : — MyUeriou^. 

Arthur never came near her fur ti^o whole days. This 
looked grave. On the third day she kaid to General liol- 
leston : . } : 

*'Papa, you will help me in" the gfood oahse, will you 
not?*' 

He replied that he would do what he could, but feared that 
would be little. . ! 

Will you take Dae dowti to Elmtfees, this morning? " 

** With all my l^eart.**; 

He took her down to Elm trees. On tie way she said ; 
*'Papa, you jdust:,lefc word ypitti Mr. Wavdlaw, 

alone.” 

** Qh, certainly. But, of course, you wHl not say a word to 
hurt his feelings.” i 

"Oh^papa!” 

** Esjcuse me : but, when a person of your age is absorbed 
with one- idea, slie sometimes forgets that other people have 
any feSlingS at all,” 

Helen kissed him meekly, and said that was too true ; and 
she would %e upon her guard. 

To General RoUeston’s surprise, his daughter no sooner 
saw old Wardlaw than she went — or seemed to go — into high 
spirits, and was infinitely agreeable. 

But, at last, she got him ell to herself, and then she turned 
suddenly grave, and said : 

*^Mr. Wardlaw, I want to ask you a question. It is 
sometibdug about Robert Penfold.^^ 

Wardlaw shook his head. That is a painful subject, my 
dear. But what do. jqu wish to ,l^ow about th^l^UUbappy 
young man ? ” 

** Cm you tidi me the name of the oounsd who doUmded 
him at the trial ? ” 

No, indeed, I cannot.” 

But pexhape you ^ me where I c^uld le om that .” 
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Hi 9 father is in our office still ; no doubt he could tel! 
you.'' 

Now, for obvious reasons, Helen did not like to go to the 
office; so she asked faintly if there was nobody else who 
could tell her. 

“ I suppose the solicitor could.^* 

** But I dou‘t .know who was tlie solicitor/' said Helen, 
with a sigh. 

**IJum!” said the merchant. Try the bilhbroker. ITl 
give you his address ; '' and ho wrotc^ it down for her. * 

Helen did not like to be too importtinale, and she could not 
bear to let Wardlaw senior know slie loved anybody better 
tlian his son : and yet some explanation was necessary : so 
she told him as calmly as slie could that her fatlier and herself 
were both well acquainted with Robert Penfold, and knew 
many tilings to his credit. 

** I am glad to hear that/' said Wardlaw; “and I can 
believe it. He bore an excellent character here, till, in an 
evil hour, a strong temptation came, and he fell." 

“ What ! You think he was guilty ? ** 

^ 1 do. Arthur, I believe, has his doubts still. But he is 
naturally prejudiced in his friend's favour; and, besides, ha 
was not at Llie trial ; I was." 

' m 

“Thank you, Mr. Wardlaw,*' said Helen, coldly; and, 
within five minutes, she was i>n her way home. 

“ Arthur prejudiced in Robert Penfold's favour ! “ That 
puzzled her extremely. 

She put down the whole conversation while her memory 
was fresh. She added this comment : — “ What darkness I 
am groping in ! “ 

Next day she went to the bilbbroker, and told him Mr* 
Wardlaw senior had refeired h^r fet Wntforjcm^tain information. 
Wardlaw> name was eyid^tly a paiMport. Mr. 'ASarnaT said 
obsequiously, “ Anything in the world I can do, madam ? “ 

“It is about Mr. Robert Penfold. I wish to know tie 
name of the counsel he had at his trial.” 

“ Robert Penfold ! What, the forger ? ” 

“ He was accused of that crime,” said Helen, turning red* 

“ Accused, madam ! He was convit*ted. I ought to know ; 
for it was my partner he tried the game on. But 1 was too 

y 2 
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«liarp for him. I had him arrested before he had time to 
melt the notes ; indicted him, and sent him across the herring 
|K)nd, in spite of his parson^s coat, the rascal/' 

Helen drew back, as if a serpent had stung her. 

It was you who had him transported ! ’* cried she, 
turning her eyes on him with hdrror. 

** Of course it w^as mo," said^ Mr. ^dams, firing up ; and 
I did the country good s^r^ice. 1 look upon a forger as 
worse than a murderer* WTiat is the matter ? You are 
ill." 

The poor girl was half-fainting at the sight of the man who 
had destroyed her Robert, and owned it. 

''No, no," she cried, hastily; “let me get away — let me 
get away from here — you cruel, eniel man." 

She tottered to the door, and got to her carriage, she 
scarcely knew how, without the information she w'ent for. 

The bill-broker was no fool; ho saw now how the land 
lay ; he followed her down the stairs, and tried to stammer 
•excuses. 

" Charing Cross Hoteh" said she, faintly, and hid her face 
against the cushion to avoid the sight of him. 

when she got home, she cried bilierly at Imr feminine 
weakness, and her incapacity ; and she entered this pitiable 
failure in her journal with c severity our male readers will 
hardly, we think, bo disposed to imitate; and slie added, 
by way of comment, — “Is this how I carry out my poor 
Robert's precept: Bo obstinate as a man; be sugplo as a 
woman ? " 

Xhat night she consulted lier father on this difficulty, so 
slight to any hut an inexperienced girl. He told her there 
must be a report of the trial in the newspapers, and the 
report would probably mention the counsel ; she had better 
consult a hie. 

Then tlie thing w'as where to find a file. After one or two 
failures, the British Museum was suggested. She went 
thither, and could not get in to read without certain forma- 
lities. While these were being complied with, she was at a 
vstand-still. 

That same evening came a line from Arthur Wardlaw 
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Dearest Helen, 

1 hear i&om Mr. Adams that you desire to know the 
name of the oounsel who defended Robert Penfold. It wae 
Mr. ToUemache. He has chambers in Lincoln's Inn. 

** Ever devotedly yours, 

'^Abthub Waediaw.^' 

Helen was touched with this letter, and put it away, 
endorsed witli a few words of gratitude and esteem; and 
copied it into her diary, and remarked, '' Tliis ig, on^ moro 
warning ta judge hastily. Artliur’s agitation wos proba- 
bly only groat emotion at the sudden mention of one, whose 
innocence he believes, and whose sad fate distresses him.’* 
She wrote back and thanked him sweetly, and in terms that 
encouraged a visit. Next day she went to Mr. ToUemache. 
A seedy man followed her sit a distance. Mr. ToUemache 
was not at his chambers, not expected tiU four o’clock. He 
was in court. She left her card, and wrote on it in pencil 
that she would call at four. 

She went at ten minutes after four. Mr. ToUemache de- 
clined through his clerk to see her if she was a dient; he 
could only be approached by her solicitor. She felt inclined 
to go away and cry ; but this time she remembered she was 
to be obstinate as a man, and supple as a woman. She wrote 
on a card, I am not a client of Mr. ToUemache, but a lady 
deeply interested in obtaining some information, which Mr. 
ToUemadie can with perfect propriety give me. I trust to 
his courtesy as a gentleman not to refuse me a short inter- 
view.” 

Admit the lady,” said a sharp, little voice. 

She was ushered in, and found Mr. ToUemache standing 
before the fire. 

Now, madam, what can I do for you ? ” 

Some years ago you defended Mr. Robert Penfold ; he 
was accused of forgery.” 

Oh, was he ? I think I remember something about it. 
A banker’s clerk, wasn’t he ? ” 

”Oh, no, sir. A clergyman.” 

<*A dergyman? I remember it perfectly He was con- 
victed.” 
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think he wae guilty, sir ? *' 

There was a strong case against him,*'' 

I wish to sift that case/' 

Indeed. And yon want to go through the pap^s/* 

** What papers, sir ? " 

** The briaf for the defence." 

^'Yes," said Helen, boldly; would you trust me with 
that, air. Oh, if you knew how deeply I am interested 1 " 
The tears were in her lovely eyes. 

The brief has gone back to the solicitor, of course, I daresay 
he will let you.re^it.xup^ a 

Thank you, sir. Will yolTTell me who is the solicitor, 
and where he lives f " 

Oh^ I can’t remember who was the solicitor. That iaihe 
very first thing you ought to have ascertained. It waa..„m> 
use coming to me.*' 

Forgive me for troubling you, sir," said Helen, with a 
deep sigh, 

‘'Not at all, madam ; I am only sonj I cannot 
service. , But do let me advise you to employ your solicitor to 
make these preliminary inquiries. Happy to consult with 
him, and re*open the matter, should he discover any fresh 
evidence," He bowed her out, and sat down to a brief while 
dm was yet in sight. 

She turned away hearirsick. The advice she had received 
was good : but she shrank from baring her heart to her 
father’s solicitor. 

^ She sat disconsolate a while, then ordered another cab, and 
drove to Wardlaw’s office. It was late, and Arthur was gone 
home; so, indeed, was everybody, except one young subor- 
dinate, who was putting up the shutters. “ Sir," said she, 
‘‘ can you tell me where old Mr. Penfold lives ? " 

“Somewhere in the subbubs, miss,” 

** Yes, air, but wlmre ? " 

“ I think it is out Pimlico way.*' 

‘ Could you not give me the street ? I wouMl. heg you^ta 
acj^t js present if 

Tms sharpened the young gentleman’s wits ; he went in and 
groped here and there, till he found the address; and gave it 
her: — No. 3^ Fairfield 0)ttages, Primrose Lane, Pimlico. 
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She gave him a sovereign, to his infinite surprise and delight ; 
and told the cabman to drive to the hotel. 

Tlie nesct moment the man, who had followed her, was 
chatting familiarly with the subordinate, and heiping him 
put up the shutters. 

“ I say, Dick,'' said the youngster, ** Penfolds is up in the 
market ; a duchess was here just now, and gave me a sov. to 
tell her where he lived. Wait a momeht till I spit on it for 
luck.” 

The agent however did not wait to witness this inteesting 
ceremony. He went back to his Hansom round the corner, and 
drove at once to Arthur Wardlaw's house with the inforni^rtion. 

Helen noted down Michael Penfold*s address in her diary, 
and would have gone to him that evening, but she was to 
dine tSte-d-tete with her father. 

Next day she went down to 3, Fairfield Cottages, at half* 
past four. On the way her heart palpitated, for this was a 
very important interview. Here at least she might hope to 
find some clue, by following out which she would sooner or 
later establish Robert’s innocence. But dien came a fearful 
thought. Why had not his father done this already, if it 
was possible to do it ? His father must lore him. His fother 
must have heard his own story and tested it in eve/y way. 
Yet his father remained the servant of a firm, the smiior 
partner of which had told her to her face Robert was guilty. 

It^was a strange and terrible enigma. Yet she clung to the 
belief that some new light would come to her irom Michael 
Penfold. Then came bashful fears. ” How should she 
account to Mr. Penfold for the interest she took in his son, 
she who was affianced to Mr. Penfold’s employer.” She arrived 
at 3, Fairfield CoEages, with her cheeks burning, and repeat* 
ing to herself, ” Now is the time to be supple as a woman ; 
but obstinate as a man.” 

She sent the cabman in to inquire for Mr, Pmifold ; a sharp 
girl of about thirteen came out to her, ahd told her Mr. Pen- 
fold was not at home. 

” Can you Ji^^ej^ ” 

** No, miss. He have gone to Scotland. A teTegraphum 
came from Wardlaws* last night, as he was to go to Scotland, 
first thing this morning ; and he went at six oVdiKik.” 
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Oh, dear ! How xinfortunate ! ” 

** Who shall I saj called, miss ? ” 

** Thanh jou, I will write. What time did the telegram 
come ? 

Between five and six last evening, miss.*' 

Blie returned to the hotel. Fate seemed to be against her. 
Bafiltid at the very threshold ! At the hotel she found Arthur 
Wardlaw's card, and a beautiful bouquet. 

She sat down' directly, and wrote to him affectionately, and 
asked him in the poe^Cript if he oould send her a report of 
the trial. She received a reply directly, that he had inquired 
in the office, for one of the clerks had reports of it ; but this 
clerk was unfortunately out, and had locked up his desk. 

Helen sighed. Her feet seemed to be clogged at every step 
in this inquiry. 

Next morning, however, a large envelope oame for her, and 
a Mr. Hand wrote to her thus : — 

“ MADilM, 

Having been requested by Mr. Arthur Wardla\' ^ 
send you my extracts of a tidal, the Oueen v. Penfold, I htre- 
with forward the same, tmd would feel obliged by your 
returning them at your convenience. 

* ** Your obedient servant, 

‘‘James Hand." 

Helen took the enclosed extracts to her bed-room, and there 
read them over many times. 

In both these reports the case for the Crown was neat, 
clear, cogent, straightforward, and 8uppoi:ied by evidence. The 
defence was chiefly argument of counsel to prove the improba- 
bility of a clergyman and a man of good character passing a 
forged note. One of the reports stated that Mr. Arthur 
Waxdlaw, a son of the principal witness, had taken the acou^ 
sation bo much to heart that he was now dangerously iU at 
Oxford. The other report did not contain this, but, on the 
other hand, it stated that the prisoner after conviction had 
endeavoured to lay the blame on Mr. Arthur Wardlaw, but 
that the judge had stopped him, and said he conld only 
aggravate his offence by endeavouring to casta slur upon tlie 
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WardlawB, who had both shown a manifest desire to shield 
him ; but were powerless for want of evidence. 

In both reports the summing up of the judge was moderate 
in expression, but leaned against the prisoner on every point, 
and corrected the sophistical re^oning of his counsel very 
sensibly. Both the reports said an Expert was called for the 
prisoner, whose ingenuity made the court smile, but did not 
counterbalance the evidence, Helen sat cold as ice with tlie 
extracts in her hand. 

Not that her sublime faith was shaken. But that poor 
Robert appeared to have been so rulmly and fairly dealt with 
by everybody. Even Mr. Hennessy, the counsel for the 
Crown, had opened tlie case with humane regret, and confined 
himself to facts, and said nobody would be more pleased 
than he would, if this evidence could be contradicted, or 
explained in a manner consistent with the prisoner's inno- 
cence. 

What a stone sho had undertaken to rpU-^^;;^ what a hill ! 

What was to be her next step ? Go to theHuligi^ which 
was now open to her, and read more reports ? She shrank 
fn^m that. 

“The newspapers are all agamst him,*' said she; “and 
don*t want to he told he is guilty, when I know he is 
innocent. “ 

She now re-examined the extracts with a view to names, 
and found the only names mentioned were those of the 
counsel. The Expert^s name was not given in either. How- 
ever, she knew tliat from Robert. She resolved ib speak to 
Mr. Hennessy first, and try and get at the defendant’s solicitor 
through him. 

She found him out by the Law Directory, and called at a 
few minutes past four. 

Hennessy was almost the opposite to ToUemache, He wa§ 
about the size of a gentleman’s wardrobe; and, like most 
enormous men, good natured. He received her, saw with hie 
practised eye that she was no common person, and, aftigi:, a 
slight hesitation on professional grounds, heard her request. 
He, .sent for his note-book, found the case in one moment, 
re-mastered it in another, and told her the solicitor for the 
Crown in that case was Freslifield. 
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^^Now/* Baid he, "you want to know who was the 
d^endant's solicitor? Jenkins, a stamped envelope. Write 
your name and address on that.** 

While she was doing it, he scratched a line to Mr. Presh- 
field, asking him to send the required information to the 
enclosed address. 

She Oiaaked Mr. Hennessy with the tears in her eyes. 

" I dare not ask you whether you think him guilty/* she 
said. 

Hennessy shook his head with an air of goodnatured 
rebuke. 

‘‘ You must not cross-ezainine counsel/* said he ; " but, il 
it will be any comfort to you, 1*11 say this much, there was j\wt 
a shadow of doubt, and Tollemache certainly let a chance slip. 
If I had defended your friend, I would have insisted on a 
postponemeut of the trial, until this Arthur Wardlaw *’ (look- 
ing at bis note-book) could be examined, either in court 
or otliorwise, if he was really dying. Is he dead, do you 
imow?** 

" No.** 

" I thought not. Sick witnesses are often jt death*s door ; 
but I never knew ope pass the threshold. Ha! ha! Ihe 
triol^ ought to have been postponed till he got well. If a 
judge refused me a po8tj)ouement In such a case, I would 
make him so odious to the jury, that the prisoner would get 
a verdict in spite of his teeth ** 

" Then, you think he was badly defended ? ** 

" No ; that is saying a great deal niore than Leonid justify. 
But there are counsel, who trust too much to their powers of 
reasoning, and underrate a chink in .the evidence pro pr con. 
Practice, and a few cure them of that.*’ 

Mr. Hennessy uttered tliis general observation with a 
cmi^ain change of tone, which showed he thought he had said 
as much or more than his visitor had any right to expect from 
him ; and she, therefore, left ^im, repeating her thanks. She 
went borne, pondering on every word he had said, and entered 
it all in her journal, with the remark, " How strange ! the 
first doubt of Hobert’s guilt comes to me from the lawyer who 
otbused him to' be found guilty.. He calls it the shadow of a 
doubt” 
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Tkat r&ry avemng^ Mr. Freshfijdd had the ocmrtes3r to eend 
her by messenger the name and address of the solicitor who 
had defended Robert Penfold. Lovejoy and James, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. She called on them, and sent in her^cjurd. 'She 
was kept waiting a long time in the outer office, and felt 
ashamed, and sick at heart, seated among young clerks. At 
last she was admitted, and told Mr. Lorejoy she and her 
father, General Rcdleston, werem\ich interested in a late client 
of his, Mr. Robert Penfold, and would he^be kind enough to let 
her see the brief for the defence ? 

Are you a relation of the Penfolds, madam ♦ 

** No, sir/’ said Helen, blushing. 

Humph ! ” said Lovejoy. 

He touched a hand- bell. A clerk q>peared 

Ask Mr. Upton to come to me*” 

Mr. Upton, the managing clerk, came in due course, and 
Mr. LoTojoy asked him, — 

** Who instructed us in tlie Queen v. Penfold ?” 

“ It was Mr. Michael Penfold, sir.” 

Mr. Lovejoy then told Helen that she must just get a line 
from Mr. Michael Penfold, and then the papcpi should be 
submitted to her. 

‘^Yes; but, sir,” said Helen, Mr. Penfold is Scot- 
land.” 

** WeU, but you can write to him.” 

No ; I don’t know in what part of Scotland he is.” 

** Then you are not ye^ intimate with hi jn ?” 

No, sir; my aoquaintancie is with Mr. Robert Pei^old.” 

Have you a line from him .P’ 

I have no writUn authority from him ; but will ymi^nat 
take my word that I act by hw desire ?” 

“ My dear madam,” said the lawyer, ** we gQ by^ ml©- 
There are certain forms to be observed in these things. l am 
sure ypi^ own good sense wiU^tell you it wpidC.J^ 
improper of me to siibmit tISose papers without an order from 
Robert or Michael Penfold. Pray consideir this os S;. delay i 
not a refu^.” 

Sr,” said Helen; ^‘but Jjneet with nothing but 
ddaye, and my heart is th«atn/' 

Ihe solicitor looked sony, but would not act irrognlsj^ly. 
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She went home siglilng, and condemned to wait the return of 
Michael Penfold. 

The cab-door was opened for her by a seedy man she fancied 
she had seen before. 

Baffled thus, and crippled in every movement she made, 
however slight, in favour of Robert Penfold, she was seduced 
on the other hand into an the innocent pleasures of the town. 
Her adventure had transpired somehow or other, and all 
General RoUeston’a acquaintances hunted him up ; and both 
father and daughter were courted by people of ton as lions. 
A shipwrecked beauty is not offered to society every day. 
Even her own sex raved about her, and about the chain of 
beautiful pearls she had picked up somehow on her desolate 
island. She always wore them ; they linked her to that 
sacred purpose she seemed to be forgetting. Her father drew 
her with him into the vortex, hiding from her that ho 
embarked in it principally for her sake, and she wont down 
the current with him out of filial duty. Thus unfathomable 
difficulties thrust her back from her up-hill task : and the 
wcrld, with soft but i)owerful hand, drew her away to it. 
Arthur brought her a choice bouquet, or sent her a choice 
bouquet, every evening, but otherwise did not intrude much 
upon her ; and though she was sure he would assist her, if 
she asked him, gratitude and delicacy forbade her to call him 
again to her assistance. She preferred to await the return of 
Michael Penfold. She had written to him at the office to tell 
him she had news of his son, and begged him jto.give her 
instant notice of his return from Scotland. 

Day after day passed, and he did not write to her. She 
began to chafe, and then to pine. Her father saw, and came 
to a, conclusion that her marriage with Arthur ought io be 
hastened, lie resolved to act quietly but firmly towards 
that end. 
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CHAPTER LHI. 

Up to tliis time Helen’s sex, and its attributes, had been a 
gr^at disadvantage to her. She had been stopped on the very 
threshold of her inquiry by petty difficulties, which a man 
would have soon surmounted. But one fine day the scale 
gave a little turn, and she made a little discovery, thanks to 
her sex. Women, whether it is that they are bom to.l>e' 
followed, or are accustomed to be followed, seem to have eyes ^ 
in the backs of their heads, and instinct to divine when some- 
body is after them. This inexperienced girl, ‘■who had missed 
seeing many things our readers have seen, observed in merely- 
passing her window a seed^nmn in the court-yard of the 
iiotel. Would you belieWit, she instantly recognised the 
man who had opened her cab-door for her in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Quick as lightning it passed through her mind, 

Why do I see the same figure in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
at Charing Cross.” At various intervals she passed the 
window; and twice she saw the man again. She pondered, 
and determined to try a little experiment. Robert Penfold, it 
may be remembered, had mentioned an Expert as one of the 
persons she was to see. She had looked for his name in the 
Directory ; but Exports were not down in the book. Another 
fatality ! But at last she had found Undercliffi, a lithographer, 
and she fancied that he must be the same person. She did 
not hope to learn much from him ; the newspapers said' his 
f evidence had caused a smile. She had a distinct object in 
visiting him, the nature of which will appear. She ordered a 
cab and dressed herself. She came down and entered the cab ; 
but instead of telling the man where to drive, she gave him 
a slip of paper, containing the address of the lithographer. 

Drive there,” said she, a little mysteriously. The cabman 
winked, suspecting an intrigue, and went off to the place. 
There she learned that Mr. Undercliff had moved to Frith 
Street, Soho, number not known. She told the cabman to 
drive slowly up and down the street, but could not find the 
name. At last she observed some Uthographs in a window. 
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She let the cabman go all down the street, then stopped him 
and paid him off. She had no sooner done tins than slie 
walke(r"very briskly back and entered the little shop, and 
inquired for Mr. Undercliff. He was out, and not eitpected 
back for an hour. I will wait,** said Helen; and she sat 
dovm with her head upon her white hand. A seedy man 
passed the window rapidly with a busy air ; and if his eye 
shot a glance into the shop, it was so slight and careless that 
nobody could suspect he was a spy, and had done his work 
effectiuilly as he flashed by. In that moment the young lady, 
through the cliink of her fingers, which she had opened for 
that purpose, not only recognised the man, but noticed his 
face, his hat, his waistcoat, his dirty linen, and the pin in his 
neck-tie. ^ 

Ah ! ** said she, and flushed to the brow. 

She lifted up her head and became conscious of a formid- 
able old woman, who was standing behind the counter at a 
side door, eyeing her with tlie severest scrutiny. This old 
woman was tall and thin,^and had a fine face, the lower pai't 
of which was feminine enough; but the forehead and brows 
were alarming. Though her hair was silvery, the broiks 
were black and shagg}% and the forehead was divided by a 
vertie^d furrow into two temples. Under those shaggy eye- 
brows shone dark grey eyes that passed for black with most 
people ; and tliose eyes were fixed on Helen, reading her. 
Helenas hght haitel eyes returned their gaze. She blushed, 
aiid still looking, said, ** Fray, madam, can I see Mr. Under- 
diff?*^ 

** My son is out for the day, miss,’* said the old lady, 
civilly. 

Ob, dear ! how' unfortunate I am,’* said Helen, with a 

sigh. 

He comes back to-xiight. You can see him to-morrow at 
ten o'clock. A question eff handwriting? ” 

** Not exactly,” said Helen ; ** but he was Witness in favour 
of a person, I ki^w was innocent.” 

** But he was found guilty,” said the other, with cool 
keenness. 

” Yes, madam : and he has no friend to jdedr him, bqinm : 
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a poor weak girl, baffled and defeated whickever way I turnJ* 
She begun to cry* 

The old woman looked at her crying, with that steady com- 
posure which marks her sex on these occasions and, wh^ 
she was better, said quietly, ** you are not so weak as you 
thirk/* She added after a while, if you wish to retain my 
son, you had better leave a fee.*' 

** With pleasure, madam. What is the fee ? " 

*^Oue guinea. Of course there is a separate charge for 
any work he may do for you." ' 

** That is but reasonable, madam." And with this she paid 
the fee and rose to go. * 

** Shall 1 send any one home with you ? " 

** No, thank you,** said Helen. Why ? *' 

** Because you are followed, and because you axe not used 
to be followed." 

** Why how did you &m 1 that out ? ** 

** By your face, when a man passed the Window, a shabby 
genteel fellow j ho was emplo^^ed by some gentleman, no 
doubt. Such faces as yours will be followed in Lond<>n. 
If you feel uneasy, miss, 1 will put on my bonnet and see you 
home.** 

Helen was surprised at this act of substantial civility from 
the Gorgon. Oh, thank you, Mrs. Undercliff,’* said# she. 
** No, I am not the least afraid. Let them follow me, 
doing nothing that I am ashamed, of* Inde^ J am gled I 
am thought worth the trouble of following. It shows me I 
am not. so thoroughly contemptible. Good-bye : and many 
thanks. Ten o’clock to-morrow.*’ ^ 

And she walked home without looking once behind her till 
the hotel was in eight; then she stopped at a shop -window, 
and in a moment her swift eye embrat^^d the whole land- 
scape. But the shabby genteel man was nowhere in sight. 

f 
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CHAPTER LIV, , 

When Joseph Wylie disappeared from the scene, Nancy 
Rouse made a discoveiy, which very often follows the dis- 
missal of a suitor ; that she was considerably more attached 
to him than she had thought. Tlie house became dull ; the 
subordinate washerwomen languid : their taciturnity irritated 
and depressed Nancy by turns. """ 

In the midst of this, Michael Penfold discovered that Helen 
had come back safe. He came into Nancy’s parlour, beaming 
with satisfaction, and told her of the good news. It gave her 
immense delight at first. But, when she had got used to her 
joy on that score, she began to think she had used Joe Wjlie 
very ill. Now that Helen was saved, she could no longer 
realise that Wylie was so very much to blame. 

She even persuaded heVself that liis disappearance was the 
act of a justly offended man: and, as he belonged to a class, 
of whose good sense she had a poor opinion, she was tor- 
mented with fears that he would do some d€spej:ate act; 
drown himself, or go to sea; or, worst of all, marry some 
tro]^. She became very anxious and unhappy. Before this 
mxSKrtune she used to go about singing the &st verse of a 
song, and whistling the next, like any x^loughboy ; an eccen- 
tric performance, but it made the house gay. Now both song 
and whistle were suspended ; and, instead, it was all hard 
work and hard crying ; turn about. 

She attached herself to Michael Penfold, because he had 
known trouble ; and was sympathetic : and these two opened 
their hearts to one another, and formed a fiiendship that was 
very honest and touching. 

The scene of their conversation and mutual consolation was 
Nancy's parlour : a htUe mite of a room she had partitioned 
off from her business. **For," said she, ''a lady Til te — 
after my work is done — if it is only in a cupboard." The room 
had a remarkably large fire-place, which had originally 
warned the whole floor; but now was used as a ventilator 
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only. The gas would have been stifling without it. As fox 
lighting a fire in it^ that was out of the question. 

On a certain evening, soon after Mr. Penfold’s return firom 
Sootland, the pair sat over their tea, and the conversation fell 
on the missing sweetheart. Michael had been thinking it 
over, and was full of encouragement. He said, 

** Miss Rouse, something teUs me that if poor Mr. Wylie 
could only know your heart, he vfould turn up again dire^y. 
What we ought to do is to send somebody to look for him 

all the sailors^ haunts : some sharp fellow dear me, what 

a knocking they keep up next door ! « 

Oh, that is always the way when one wants a quiet dbiat. 
Drat the woman ; Til have her indicted.^’ 

“ No, you won’t, Miss Rouse: she is a poor soul, and has 
got no business, except letting lodgings ; she is not like you. 
But I do hope she will be so considerate as not to come quite 
through the wall.’' 

^‘Dear heart,” said Nancy, on, and never mind her 
noise. Which it is worse than a^rgan-grinder.” 

Well, then, if you can't find %im that way, I gay — 
Advertise.” % 

** Me ! '' cried Nancy, turning very ted. Do I look like 
a woman as would advertise for a man ? ” 

No, ma’am : quite the reverse. But what I mean is, you 
might put in something not too plain. For instance : — 
If J. W. will return to N. R, all will be forgotten and 
forgiven.” 

“ He’d have the upper hand of me for life,” said Nancy. 
<< No, no ; I won’t advertise for the fool. ’ What right had he 
to run off at the first word ? He ought to know my bark 
is worse Aan my bite by this time. You can, though.” 

** Me, bite, ma’am ? ” said the old gentleman. 

** Bite ? no : advertise, since you’re so fond of it. Come, 
you sit down and write one ; and 1*11 pay for it, for that 
matter.” 

Michael sat down, and drew up the following. “ If Mr. 
Joseph Wylie will call on Michael Penfold, at No. 8, P. C., 
he will hear of something to his advanti^ge.” 

“To his advantage?” said Nancy, doubtfully. “Why 
not tell him the tnith ? ” 
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Wk% thB^t is the truth, ma’am. Isn’t it tq; liis e4vaii|age 
to be reconciled to an honest, virtuous, painstaking lady, that 
h0im^ him with her afilection aud me with her friendship f 
B^des, it is the common form ; and there is nothing Hke 
lacking to form.” 

Penfoida/’ said Nancy, ** any one can see you was 
bmm a gentleman ; and I am a deal prouder to have you, aud 
your dirty linen, as I should him as pays you your wages : 
pale eyes —pale hair— pale eyelashes. — I wouldn’t trust him 
to mangle a duster.” 

Oh, Mias Rouse ! Pray don’t disparage my good master 
to me.^ 

”I can’t help it, sir: thought is free, especially in this 
here oompjirtment. Better speak one’s mind than die o’ the 
sulks. So shut your ear, when my music jars. But one 
every other day is enough ; if he w^on’t come back for that, 
why he must go, and I must look out for another : tli(^re’8 as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. Still, I’ll not 
deny I have a great respecjt for poor Joe. Oh, Mr. Penfold, 
what shall I do ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! ” 

There, there,*’ said Michael, ‘^Fll put this into the Tmc$ 
every day.” 

<^You are a good soul, Mr. Penfokls, — Oh — oh — oh! ” 

When he had finished the advertisement in a clerkly band, 
and she had finished her cry, she felt comparatively comfort- 
able, and favoured Mr. Pen fold with some reflections. 

Bear heart, Mr. Penfolds, how you and 1 do take to one 
another to be sure. But so we ought ; for we are honest 
folk, the pair, and has had a hard time. Don’t it never strike 
you rather curious that two thousand pounds was at the 
bottom of both our troubles, youm and mine ? I might have 
married Joe and been a happy woman with him ; but the 

devil puts in my head There you go again hammering ! 

JUfe ain’t worth having next door to that lodging-house. 
Dxfot the woman, if she must peck, why don’t , she go in the 
diurchyard and pec^k her own grave ; which we shall never 
be quiet till she u there : and these here gimcrack houses they 
wcm’t stand no more pecking at than a soap-sud. — Ay, that’s 
What hurts me, Mr. Penfold : the Lord had given him and me 
health, and strength, and honesty; our betters had wed 
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for love and wrought for money, as the eaying is ; but I must 
go again Nature, that cried * Come Oouple ; ’ and must bar* 
gain for two thousand pounds. So now IVe lost the man, 
and not got the money ; nor never shall : and, if 1 had, Td 
burn Ah — ah — ah — ah — ah ! ** 

This titude ended in stifled yearns of te^ oattsed by the 
sudden appearance of a human hand, In a plaos and in a 
manner well adapted to shake the stoutest laundress*® neiHres. 

This liand came through the briok^tfork of the chimni^* 
piece, and there remained a moment or two: then dowly 
retired, and, as it retired, something was heard to flail 4)>on 
the sliavings and tinsel of the fire-place. 

Nancy, by a feminine impulse, put her hands before hex 
face, to hide this supernatural hand; Snd, when she fouhd 
conrage to withdraw them, and glare at the place, there was 
no aperture whatever in the brick-work ; and, consequently, 
the hand appeared to have traversed the solid materi^, both 
coming and going. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Penfolds,” cried Nan^; a sin&l woman; 

this comes of talking of the devil ar^r sozmet ; and idle sat 
trembling so that the vexy floor shook. 

Mr. Penfold’s nerves were not strong. He and Nancy 
both huddled together for mutual protection, and their daces 
had not a vestige of colour left in them. 

However, after a period of general paralysis, Penfidd 
whispered 

** I heard it drop something on the ahavings/* 

'*Then we idiall be all in a blase o* brimstone,” shrieked 
Nancy, wringing her hands. 

And they waited to see. 

Then, as no (Hinflagi^stus^ Mr. Penfold got 

up, and said he must go and see what it vras the hand had 
dropped. 

Nancy, in whom curiosity .was beginning to ba^e ^th 
terror, let him go to the fire-place wdthbut a word of olijeo- 
tion, and then cried out, — 

Don't go anigh it, sir; it wfll do' yon a mischief; don’t 
touch it whatever. Take the 

He took the tongs^ and presently flung into the middle of 
the room a small oil-akin, packet. This, as it lay on the 

s 2 
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ground, they both eyed like two deer glowering at a piece of 
red doth, and ready to leap back again over the moon if it 
diould show signs of biting. But oilskin is not preternatural, 
ner has tradition connect it^ however remotely, with the 
Enemy of man. 

Consequently, a great revulsion took place in Nancy, and 
. she passed from fear to indignation at having been fright- 
ened so. 

She ran to the hre-place, and putting her head up the 
chimney, screamed, — Heave your dirt where you heave your 
love, ye Braaien.** 

While she was objurgating her neighbour, whom, with 
feminine justice, she h3d responsible for every act done in 
her house, Penfold undid the packet, and Nancy returned to 
her seat, with her mind more at ease, to examine the 
contents. 

** Bank-notes ! cried Penfold. 

** Ay,*^ said Nancy, incredulously, they do look like bank- 
notes, and feel like ’em; but they ain't wrote like them. 
Bank-notes ain't wrote black like that in the left-hand 
comer.” 

Penfold explained. 

Ten pound notes are not, nor fives ; but large notes are. 
These are all fifties.” 

“ Fifty whats ? ” 

Fifty pounds.” 

What, each of them bits of paper worth fifty pounds ? '' 

*‘Yes. Let us count them; 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35,— oh, lord!— 40. Why, 
it is two thousand pounds — just two thousand pounds. It is 
the very sum that ruined me ; it did not belong to me, and 
its being in the house ruined my poor Robert. And this does 
not belong to you. Lock all the doors, bar all the windows, 
and bum them before the police come.” 

Wail; a bit,'’ said Nancy, “wait a bit.” 

They sat on each side of the notes ; Penfold agitated and 
terrifi^, Nancy confounded and perplexed. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

p 0 wrcTTrAi.i.Y at ten o’clock, Helen returned to Frith Street, 
and found Mr, Undei'cliff behind a sort of counter, employed 
in tracing ; a workman was seated at some little dislaztce from 
him ; both bent on their work. 

'‘Mr. Underclifi’?” said Helen. 

He rose and turned towards her politely : a pale, fair man, 
witli a keen grey eye, and a pleasant voice and manner; 1 
am Edward Undercliff. You come by appointment ? ” 

''Yea, sir.” 

“ A question of handwriting ?” 

"Not entirely, sir. Do you remember giving witness in 
favour of a young clergyman, Mr. Robert Penfold, who was 
accused of forgery ?” 

" I remember the circumstance ; but not the details.” 

"Oh, dear, that is unfortunate,” said Helen,, with a deep 
sigh ; she often had to sigh now. 

"Why, you see,” said the Expert, "I am called on such a 
multitude of trials. However, I take notes of the principal 
ones. What year was it in ?” 

"In 1864.” 

Mr. Uiidercliff went to a set of drawers ananged chrono- 
logically, and found his notes directly, "It was a forged 
bill, Madam, endorsed and presented by Penfold. I was 
called to prove that the bill was not in the handwriting of 
Penfold. Hero is my fac-simile of the Robert Penfold 
endorsed upon the bill by the prisoner.” He handed it to 
her, and she examined it with interest. " Aqd here are fac- 
similes of genuine writing, by John Wardlaw; and here is a 
copy of the forged note.” 

He laid it on the table before her. She started," and eyed 
it with horror. It was a long time before she could speak. 
At length she said, " and that wicked piece of paper destroyed 
Robert Penfold.” 

" Not that piece of paper, but the original; thi^is a fac- 
simile, so for as the meriting is epnoeraed. It was neoes^ 
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mry in tlu8 <sas© to imitate paper and colour. Stay, Lore ie a 
sheet on which I have lithographed the three styles ; that will 
enable you to follow my comparison. But perhaps that 
would not intmest you ? ** Helen had the tact to say it 
Wduld. Thus encouraged, the Expert showed her that Robert 
!Penfold^8 writing had nothing in common with Hie forged 
note. He added, I also detected in the forged note habits 
wliich were entirely absent from the true writing of Jolin 
Wardlaw. You will understand there were plenty of un- 
doubted specimens in court to go by.^* 

‘'Then, oh, sir,** said Helen, Robert Penfold was not 
guilty.** 

“ Certainly not, of writing the foiged note. I swore that, 
and I’ll swear it again. But, when it came to questions, 
whether be had passed the note, and whether he knew it 
was forgod, that was quite out of my province.** 

“I con understand that,** said Helen; “but you heard 
the trial ; you are veiy intelligent, sir, you must have formed 
some opinion as to whether he was guilty or not.’* 

The Plxpert shook his head. “Madam,** said he, “mine^ 
is a profound and dithcult art, which aims at certainties. 
Veiy early in my career I found that to master that art 1 
must be single-minded, and not allow my ear to influence my 
eye. ’By purposely avoiding all reasoning from external cir- 
culnstances, I have distanced my com[)etitor8 in expertise; 
but I sometimes think I have rath<jr weakened my powers 
of conjecture through disuse. Now, if rny mother had been 
at the trial, she would give you an opinion of some value 
on the outside facts. But that is D(;t my Line. If you feel 
sure he was innocent, and want me to aid you, you must get 
hold of the handwriting of every person who was likely to 
know old Wardlaw’s handwriting, and so might have imitated 
it; alt the clerks in his office, to begiu with. Nail the 
forger ; that is your only chant« ** 

“ WhaVsirl” said Helen, with surprise, “if you saw the 
true handwriting of the person who wrote that forged note, 
should you recognise it?** 

“ Why not ? It is difficult ; but I have done it hundreds 
of tiines.’* 

Oh, is forgezy so common ? ** 
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: but t am in all the cases; and, besideB, 1 do a great 
deal in a business that requires the same sort of expertise-*- 
anonymous letters. I detect assassins of that Mnd by the 
score. A gentleman or lady, down in the country, gets a 
poisoned arrow by the post, or perhaps a shower of them. 
They are always in disguised handwriting ; those who reoeiTa 
them, send them up to me, witli writings of all the people 
they suspect. The disguise is generally more or less supm*- 
ficial; five or six unconscious habits remain below it, and 
often these undisguised habits are the true characteristics 
of the writer. And I’ll tell you something curious, madilm ; 
it is quite common for all the suspected, people to be jimooent ; 
and then I write back, ‘Send me the handwriting of the 
people you suspect th^ least / and amongst them I often £nd 
the assassin.'* 

“Oh, Mr. Undercliff,** said Helen, **you make my heart 
sick.’* 

“It is a vile world, for that matter,** said the Expert; 
“and the country no better than the town, for all it looks so 
sweet with its green fields and p urling ri lled There they sow 
anonymous letters like barley ,* the very girls write anonymous 
letters, that make my hair stand on end. Yes, it is a vile 
world.** • 

“Don’t you believe him, miss,” said Mrs. Undereliff, 
appearing suddenly. Then, turning to her son, “ IIow con 
you measure the world ? You live in a little one of your 
oym ; a world of forgers and anonymous writers ; you see 
so many of these, you fancy they are common as dirt ; but 
they are only common to you, because they all come your 
way.” 

“ Oh, that is it, is it ? ” said the Expert, doubtfully. 

“Yes, that is it, Ned,” said the old lady, quietly; then 
after a pause, she said, “ I want you to do your very best for 
this young lady.” 

“ I always do,” said the Artist. “ But how can I judge 
without materials ? And she brings me none."*^ 

Mrs. tfndercliff turned to Helen, and said, “Have you 
brought him nothing at all^ no handwritings — in your 
bag?” 

Then Helen sighed again. “ I have no handwriting ex- 
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oept Mr. P^fbld'fl ; tut I have two printed reports of the 
trial « ^ 

Printed roportB,** said the Expert, ** they are of no use 
to me. Ah ! here is an outline I took of the prisoner during 
the trial. You can read faces : tell the lady whether he is 
guilty or not; ” and he handed the profile to his mother with 
an ironical look ; not that he doubted her proficiency in the 
lival art of reading faces, but that he doubted the existence of 
Ihe art. 

Mrs. Undercliff took tlie profile, and colouring slightly, said 
to Miss Rolleston, It is living faces I profess to read : there 
I can see the movement of the eyes and other tilings, that my 
son, here, has not studied.’' Then she scrutinized the profile. 

It is a very handsome face,” said she. 

The Expert chuckled. ‘‘There’s a woman’s judgment,” 
said he. “Handsome! the fellow I got transported for life 
down at Exeter was an Adonis, and forged wills, bonds, and 
powers of attorney by the dozen.” 

“ There’s something noble about this face,” said Mrs. 
Undercliff, ignoring the interruption; “and yet something 
simple. I think liim more likely to bo a catspaw than a 
felon.” Having delivered this with a certain modest dignity, 
she laid the profile on the counter before Helen. 

ITie Expert had a wonderful eye and hand ; it was a good 
thing for society lie had eh'cted to be gamekeeper, instead of 
poacher; detector of forgery instead of forger. No photo- 
graph was ever truer than this outline. Helen started, and 
bowed her head over tlie sketch to conceal the strong and 
various emotions that swelled at the sight of the portrait of 
her martyr. In vain ; if the eyes were hidden the tender 
bosom heaved, the graceful body quivered, and the tears fell 
fast upon the counter. 

Mrs. Undercliff was womanly enough, though she looked 
like the late Lr>rd Thurlow in petticoats ; and she instantly 
aided the girl to hide her beating heart from the man, though 
that man was her son. She distracted his attention. “ Give 
me all your notes, Ned,” said she, “ and let me see whether , 
1 can make something of them; but first, perhaps, Miss 
Rolleston will empty her bag on the counter. Go bock to 
your wen’k a moment, for 1 know you have enough to do.” 
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The Expert was secretly glad to be released &om a case in 
which there were no materials; and so Helen escaped un- 
observed except by one of her own sex. She saw directly 
what Mrs. Undercliff had done for her, and lifted her sweet 
eyes, thick with tears, to thank her. Mrs. Undercliff smiled 
maternally, and next these two ladies did a stroke of business 
in the twinkling of an eye, and without a word spoken ; 
whereof anon. Helen being once more composed, Mrs. Under- 
cliff took up the prayer-book, and asked her with some 
curiosity w'hat could be in that. 

Oh,’' said Helen, only some writing of Mr. Peafbld. 
Mr. Undercliff does not want to see that ; he is already sure 
Robert Pen fold never wrote that wicked thing.” 

''Yes, but I should like to see some more of his 
handwriting for all that,” said the Expert, looking sud- 
denly up. 

" But it is only in pencil.” 

" Never mind ; you need not fear I shall alter my opinion.” 

Helen coloured high. " You are right ; and I should dis- 
grace my good cause by withholding anything from your 
inspection. There, sir.” And she opened the prayerbook 
and laid Cooper’s dying words before the Expert ; he glanced 
over them with an eye like a bird, and compared them with 
his notes. 

"Yes,” said he, "That is Robert Penfold’s writing; and I 
say again, that hand never wrote the forged note.” 

" Let me see that,” said Mrs. Undercliff. 

"Oh, yes,” said Helen, rather irresolutely, "but you 
look into the things as well as the writing, and I promised 
papa ” 

"Can’t you trust me?” said Mrs. Undercliff, turning 
suddenly cold and a little suspicious. 

" Oh yes, madam ; and indeed I have nothing to reproach 
myself with. But my papa is anxious — However, I am 
sure you are my friend ; and all I ask is that you will never 
mention to a soul what you read there,” 

" I promise that,” said the elder lady, and instantly bent 
her black brows upon the writing. And, as she did so, Helen 
observed her countenance rise, as a face is very apt to do when 
its owner enters on congenial work. 
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** You would liave made a great mistake to keep this &om 
aaid she, gi*avely, I'lieu she pondered profoundly ; then 
idle turned to her son and said, Why, Edward, this is the 
very young lady who was wrecked in the Pacific Ocean, and 
; oast on a desolate island. We have all read about you in the 
papers, miss : and I felt for you, for one, but, of course, not 
as I do now I have seen you. You must let^ me go into this 
with you.” ,, 

‘^Ah, if you would,” said Helen. ^^Oh madam, I have 

6 gone through tortures already for want of somebody of my 
Kwn sex to keep me in countenance. Oh, if you could have 
seen how I have been received ! with what cold looks, and 
sometimes with impertinent stares before I could even pene- 
trate into the region of those cold looks, and petty formalities. 
Any miserable straw was excuse enough to stop me on my 
errand of justice, and mercy, and gratitude.” 

Gratitude ? ” 

** Oh yes, madam. The papers have only told you that 1 
was shipwrecked and cast^ away. They don’t tell you that 
Egbert Penfold warned me the ship was to bo destroyed, and 
I disbelieved and affronted him in retiim, and he never re- 
proached me, not even by a look. And we were in a boat 
with the sailors, all starved — not hungry : starved — and mad 
with thirst, and yet in his owm agony he hid something for 
me to eat. All his thought, all his fear, was for me. Such 
things are not done in those great extremities of the poor, 
^ v^ar, suffering, body, except by angels, in whom the soul 
rises above the flesh. And he is such an angel. I have had 
a knife lifted ovm* me to kUl me, madam, — yes : and again it 
was he who saved me. 1 owe my life to him on the island 
over and over again ; and in return I have promised to give 
him back his honour, that he values far more than life, as 
all such noble spirits do. Ah, my poor martyr, how feebly I 
plead your cause. Oh help me ! pray, pray, help me ! All 
is so dark, and I so weak, so weak.” Again the loving 
eyes streamed ; and this time not an eye was dry in the little 
dmp. 

fiie Expert fllimg down his tracing with something between 
a groan and a curse. ** WHo can do that drudgery,” he cried, 
^'wldlst the poor young lady-— Mother, you take it in hand; 
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find me some materiel, though it is no bigger than a fly*B 
foot, gi^e me^.Jbut a clue no thicker than a spider^s web, and 
I'll follow it through the whole labyrinth. But you sea I'm 
impotent ; there’s no basis for me. It is a case for you. It 
wants a shrewd sagacious body that can read facts and faces ; 
and — I won’t jest any more, Miss RoUeston, for you are deeply 
in earnest. — ^Well, then, she really is a woman with a won- 
derful insight into facts and faces. She has got a way of 
reading them as I read handwriting ;t and she must have 
taken a great fancy to you, for as a rule she never does us the 
honour to meddle.” • 

'‘Have you taken a fancy to me, madam?” said Helen, 
modestly and tenderly, yet h^f archly, 

“That I have,” said the other. “Those eyes of yours 
went straight into my heart last night, or I should not be 
here this morning. That is partly owing to my own eyes 
being So dark and yours the loveliest hazel. It is twenty 
years since eyes like yours have gazed into mine. Dia- 
monds are not half so rare, nor a tenth part so lovely, to my 
fancy.” 

She turned her head away, melted probably by some tender 
reminiscence. It was only for a moment. She turned round 
again, and said quietly, “ Yes, Ned, I should like to try^ what 
I can do ; 1 think you said these are reports of his trial. I’ll 
begin by reading them,” 

She read them both very slowly and carefully, and her face 
grew like a judge’s, and Helen watched each shade of expres- 
sion with deep anxiety. 

That powerful countenance showed alacrity and hope at 
first : then doubt, and difficulty, and at last dejection. Helen’s 
heart tamed cold, and for the first time she began to despair. 
For now, a shrewd person with a plain prejudice in her 
favour and Robert’s, was staggered by the simple facts of the 
trial* 
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CHAPTEK LVL 

Mbs UHDEKCLirr, having read the reports, avoided 
HeWji*a eye — (another bad sign). She turned to Mr. Under- 
eliff, and probably because the .perusal of the reports had 
disappointed her, said almost angrily, “Edward, what did 
you say to make them laugh at that trial ? Both these papers 
say that 'an Expert was called, whose ingenuity made the 
court smile, but did not counterbalance tlie evidence.’ ” 

“Why, that is a falsehood on the face of it,” said the 
Expert, turning red. “ I was called slinply and solely to 
prove Penfold did not write tlie forged note ! I proved it to 
the judge’s satisfaction, and he directed the prisoner to he 
acquitted on that count. Miss Rolleston, the lawyers often do 
sneer at Experts ; but then, four Experts out of five are rank 
impostors: a set of theorists, wdio go by arbitrary rules 
framed in the closet, and not by large and laborious oom- 
parisoii. with indisputable documents. These charlatans are 
not aware that five thousand cramped and trem^ous, but 
genuine, signatures are written every day by honest men, and 
so they denounce every cramped or tremulous writing as a 
forgery. The varieties in a man’s writing, caused by his 
writing with his glove on, or off, with a quill, or a bad steel pen, 
drunk or sober, calm or agitated, in full daylight or dusk, 
etc., etc., all this is a dead letter to them, and they have a 
bias -towards suspiciou of foigery ; and a banker’s clerk, with 
his mere general impression, is better evidence than they are. 
But I am an artist of a very different stamp. I never reaaon 
d j>riori. I compare ; and I have no bias. I never will have. 
The judges know this, and the pains and labour I take to be 
right, and they treat me with courtesy. At Penfold’s trial 
the matter was easy ; I showed the court he had not written 
the note, and rny evidence crushed the indictment so far. 
How could they have laughed at my testimony ? Why, they 
acted upon it. Those reports are not worth a stre^w. What 
journals were they cut out of? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Helen. 
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** Is there nothisg^ on the upper margin to shew f ” ' 

No.*^ 

** What, not on either of them ? ** 

'‘No/' 

" Show them me, please. This is a respectable paper too : 
the Daily NewsV 

" Oh, Mr. TTndercliff, how can you know that ? " 

" I don't know it ; but I think so, because the type and 
paper are like that journal ; the conductors are fond of clean 
type; so am I. Wliy, here is another mis-stateinent : the 
judge never said he aggravated his offence by trying to cast a 
slur upon the Wardlaws. I'll swear the judge never said a 
syllable of the kind. What he said was, 'you can speak in 
arrest of judgment on grounds of law, but you must not im- 
pugu the verdict with facts/ That was the only time he 
spoke to the prisoner at all. These reports are not worth a 
button." 

Helen lifted up her hands and eyes in despair, *' Where 
shall I find the truth ? " said she. " The world is a quick- 
sand." 

"My dear young lady," said Mrs. Undercliff, "don't you 
be discouraged : there must be a correct report in some paper 
or other." 

" I am not so sure of that," said Undercliff. " I* believe 
the reporters trundle off to the nearest pu,blic house together, 
and light their pipes with their notes, and settle something or 
other by memory. Indeed, they have reached a pitch of 
inaccuracy that could not be attained without co-operation. 
Independent liars contradict each other ; but tliese chaps follow 
one another in fiilsehood, like geese toddling after one another 
across a commom." 

" Como, come," said Mrs. Undercliff, " if you can't help us, 
don't hurt us. We don't want a man to talk yellow jaundice 
to us. Miss Ilolloston must employ somebody to read all the 
other papers, and compare the reports with these." 

" rU employ nobody but myself," said Helen. " I'll go ts 
the British Museum directly." 

" The Museum ! " cried Mr. Undercliff, looking up with 
surprise. " Why, they will be half-an-hour groping for a 
copy of the Times, No, no, go to Peele's Coffee House.'^ 
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He dixecMi her where to find that place ; and she was so 
to do something for Eobert, however small, that she 
took up her bag directly, and put up the prayer-book, and 
was going to ask for her extracts, when she observed Mr. 
Hndercliff was scrutinising them with great interest, so she 
thought she would leave them with him ; but, on looking 
more closely, she found that he was examining, not the 
reports, but the tMlvertisements and miscenam^ oh the reversb 
side. 

She waited out of politeness, but she coloured and hit her 
lip. She could not help feeling hurt and indignant. ** Any 
trash is more interesting to people than poor Robert’s case,” 
she thought. And, at lost, she said bitterly, 

'‘Those advertisemmti seem to interest you, sir; shall I 
leave them with you ? ” 

^ ” If you please,” said the Expert, over whose head, bent in 

dogged scrutiny, this small thimderljolt of feminine wrath 
passed unconscious. 

Helen drove away to Peele’s Coffee House. 

Mrs. Undercliff pondered over the facts that had been 
elicited in this conversation ; the Expert remained absorbed 
. in the advertisements at the back of Helen’s reports. 

When he had examined every one of them minutely, he 
held the entire extracts up to the light, and looked through 
them : then he stuck a double magnifier in his eye, and looked 
through them with that. Then he took two pieces of card, 
wrote on them Re Penfold, and looked about for his other 
materials, to put them all neatly together. Lo ! the profile 
of Robert Penfold was gone. 

" Now that is too bad,” said he. " So much for her dove- 
like eyes, that you admired so. Miss Innocence has stolen 
that profile.’* 

Stolen ! she bought it — of me.” 

“ Wliy, she never said a word.” 

” No; but she looked a look. She asked me with those 
sweet imploring eyes, might she have it ; and I looked yes : 
then she glanced towards you, and put down a note. Here 
it is.” 

" Why, you beat the telegraph, you two. Ten pounds for 
that thing ! I must make it up to her somehow.” 
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** I wish jou could. Poor girl» she is a lady e^ery inch. 
But she is iu love with that Penfold. I am a^aid it is a 
hopelesa^case.*’ 

“1 £ave seen a plainer. But hopeless* it is imt. How- 
ever, you work your way, and I'lL work mine.'' 

** But you can't ; you have no materials." 

** No ; but I have found a door that may lead to materials." 

Having delivered himself thus mysteriously, he shut 
self up in obstinate silence, until Helen^Rolleston called again, 
two days afterwards. She brought a bag full of manuscript 
this time; to wit, copies in her own handwriting of «eight 
reports, the Queen v. Penfold. She was in g-ood spirits, and 
told Mrs. Undercliff that all the reports were somewhat more 
favourable than the two she had left ; and she was beginning 
to tell Mr. Undercliff he was quite right in his recollection, 
when he interrupted her and said, " All that is secondary now. 
Have you any objection to answer me a question ? " 

She coloured ; but said, Oh, no. Ask me anything you 
like ; " then she blushed deeper. 

How did you become possessed of those two reports you 
left with me the other day ? " 

At tills question, so different from what she feared, Helen 
cleared up and smiled, and said, ** From a Mr. Hand, a clerk 
in Mr. Wardlaw's office; they were sent me at my request." 

The Expert seemed pleased at this reply ; his brow cleared, 
and he said, ** Then I don't mind telling you that those two 
reports will bring Penfold's case within my province. To 
speak plainly, Miss EoUeston, your newspaper extractB-<-A]iK 
Fobgebies." 


CHAPTER LVII. 

"Fobgebies ! " cried Helen, with innocent horrot 
"Rabb £obgebxe8," repeated the Expert; coolly. 

" Forgeries ! " cried Helen, " Why how can printed things 
he that? " 

" That is what I should like to know," said the old laAj, 

" Why, what else can you call them," said the Expert. 
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Thej are got up to look like exi^aote from uewspapers. But 
they were printed as they are, and t'were neyer in any journal. 
Shall I tell you how I found that out? **i 
If you please, sir,’* said Helen. 

^^Well, then, I looked at the reverse side, and I found 
seven misprints in one slip, and hve in the other. That was 
a great number to creep into printed slips of that length. 
The trial pari did not show a single erratum. ‘ Hullo ! ' said 
I to mys^f ; * why, one side is printed more carefully than 
the other,* And that was not natural. The printing of 
advertisements is looked after quite as sharply as any other 
piirt in a journal. Why, the advertisers themselves cry out 
if they ^e misprinted.** 

Oh, how shrewd ! ** cried Helen. 

Child’s play,*’ said the Expert. '^Well, from that blot 
I went on. I looked at the edges, and they were cut too 
dean. A gentleman with a pair of scissors can’t cut slips out 
of a paper like this. They were cut in the printer’s office. 
Lastly, on holding them to the light, I found they had not 
been machined upon the plan now adopted by all newspapers ; 
but worked by hjind. In one word — forgeries ! ” 

** Oh ! ” said Helen. ‘‘ To think 1 should have handled 
forgeries, and shown them to you for real. Ah ! Fm so glad j 
for how I have committed the same crime as Robert Fenfold ; 
I have uttered a forged document. Take me up and have me 
put in prison, for I am as guilty as ever he was.” Her face 
shone witli rapture at sharing Robert’s guilt. 

The Ex})ert was a little puzzled by sentiments so high-flown 
and unpractical. 

I think,” said he, “ you are hardly aware what a valuable 
discoveiy this may prove to you. However, the next step is 
to get me a 8pe<dmen of the person’s handwriting who fur- 
nifidied you with these. The chances are, he is the writer of 
the forged note.” 

Helen uttered an exclamation that was almost a scream. 
The inference took her quite by surprise. She looked at Mrs. 
UnderoUE 

** He is right, I think,” said the old lady. 

** Kght or wrong,” said the Expert, the next step in the 
inquiry is to do what I said. But that demands great caution. 
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You must write a diiort, wril note to Mr. Head, au4 just aaic 
jhim«ome question. Let W See; aj&JUm 
hjB extracts ajce f rom, and wheth^ h© his"^ my more. He 
wflriiotlell youlEte truth; but no matter, we shall get hold 
of his handwriting.” 

** But, sir,” said Helen, there is no need for that. Mr. 
Hand sent me a note along^ with the extracts.” 

'' The deuce he did. All the better. Any words in it that 
are in the forged note ? Is Penfold in it, or Wardlaw ? ” 

Helen reflected a moment, and then said she thought both 
those names were in it. * 

** Fetch me that note,” said Undercliff, and his eyes 
sparkled. He was on a hot ^sicontnow. 

** And let melsfudy tTIe genuine reports, and compare what 
they say with the forged ones,” said Mrs. Underclifi‘. 

** Oh, what friends I have found at last ! ” cried Helen. 

She thatiked them both warmly, and huiaded home, for it 
was getting late. 

Next day she brought Hand’s letter to Mr. Undereliflf, and 
devoured his countenance while he inspected it keenly, and 
Compared it with tlie forged note. 

The' comparison was long and careful, but unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Undercliff could not conscientiously say whether Hand 
had written the forged note or not. There were pros a^d 
cons. 

** We are in deeper water than I thought,” said he. " The 
comparison must be enlarged. You must write as I sug- 
gest^, and get another note out of Mr. Hand.” 

And leave the prayer-book with me,” said Mrs. Underdifif. 

Helen complied with these instructions, and in due course 
received a civil line from ^Ir. Hand to say that the extracts 
had been sent him from the country by one of his fellow 
clerks, and he had locked tliem up, lest Mr. Michael Penfold, 
who was much respected in the office, should see them. He 
could not say where they came from; perhaps fiotu some 
provincial paper. If of any value to Miss EoUestoUi she Was 
quite at liberty to keep tliem. He added there wi^ A 
house in the city where die could read all the 
of that date. This letter, which contained a grerf more 
words than the other, was submitted to Underdid It ptelsd 
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him so that he set to work, mi dissecM 6ve?y owsisutto 
writer^B pea had mfide ; but he could come to no jjositi^ jggp- 
fusion, and^he refiised to utter his coiyectures. 

' are in a deep water, said he. 

Finally, he told his mother he was at a staadstilL^fim .the 
present. 

*** But I am not,^^ said Mrs. Undorcliff, She added, after a 
while, ** 1 think thore’a feloi\y at the bottom, pf this.’' 

** Smells like it to^e,” said the Expert. 

“ Then I want you to do something very dever 

‘‘What is that?” 

** I want you to forge something.” 

” Come ! I say.” 

** Quite innocent, I assure you.” 

** Well, but it is a bad habit to commence.” 

** AU depends on the object. This is to take in a forger ; 
that is aH.” 

The Expert’s eyes sparkled. He had always been sadly 
discontented with the efforts of forgers, and thought he could 
do bettor, , 

** rU do it,” said he, gaily. 


CHAPTEE LVIII. 

Gotekal Rollehton and his daughter sat at breakfast in 
the hotel General RoUeston was reading the Times, and his 
eye lighted on something that made him start. looked 
towards Helen, and his first impulse was to communicate it to 
her; but, on second thoughts, he prefsrred to put a question 
to her first. 

**You have never told the Wardlaws what those sailors 

said?” 

papa. I ihixdt: ijiey ought to have been told; but 
you know you |K)$itively forbs^jae.” 

”flf I did. Why afflict the old gentleman wi& 

ffadhsaWe? A couple of eozxunonsaUora, who chose to iis^ 
ihe deetoojfed i 

apgs hetliu 
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Well; my child, if you think m>, I can’t help it. All I 
say, epare the old gentleman such a r^rt. As for Adhu^, 
to tell you the truth, 1 have mentioned the matter to him.” 

Oh, papa ! Then why forbid me to tell him ? What 
did he say P ** 

^‘He was yery much distressed. ^Destroy the ship my 
Helen was in ! ’ said he ; * if I thought Wylie had done tliat, 
Td kill him with my own hand, thougl^ I w^ hanged for it 
next minute.’ I never saw the young fdlow fire up so Wore. 
But when he came to think calmly over it a little while, he 
said : ‘ I hope this slander will never reach my father’s ^ars ; 
it would grieve him deeply. I only laugh at it.’ ” 

Laugh at it ! and yet talk of killing ? ” 

Oil, people say they laugh at a thing when they are very 
angry all the time. However, as you are a good girl, and 
mind what you are told, I’ll read you an advertisement that 
will mako you staie. Here is Joseph Wylie, who, you say, 
wrecked tlie Proserpine, actually invited by Michael Penfold 
to call on him and hear of something to his advantage.” 

‘‘ Dear me!^” said Helen; ‘^how strange! Surely Mr. Pen- 
fold cannot know the character of that man. Siop a minute f 
Advertise for him? Then nobody knows where he lives? 
1 iirsTQ, papa ; you see he is afraid to go near Arthur Ward- 
law : he knows he destroyed the ship. What a myster^f^ it all 
is ! And so Mr. Penfold is at home, after all ; and not to 
send me a single line. I never met so much unkindness and 
discourtesy in all my life.” 

Ah, my dear,” said the General, **you never defied the 
world before, as you are doing now.” 

Helen sighed : but, presently recovering her spirit, said sho 
had done without the .world on her dear island, and she would 
not be its slave now. 

As she was always as good as her word, she declined an 
invitation to play the lion, and, dressiBg herself in plain 
merino, went down that very evening to Michael Penfold’s 
cottage. 

We run thither a little before her, to relate briefly what 
had taken place there. 

Nancy ^use, as may well be imagined, not ike woman 
to bom two thowtend pounds. She hxked the notes up; and, 

▲ A a 
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site' ‘becapa® ueeervol oa that w ««<* 

aotJM, Mt. jPenfold saw H 

and drobped it ia much •B'onder. ^ u 

When Nancy came to tliink of it in daylight, she could not 
.it^ enspaetang Wylie had some hand in it ; ^ it 
^ her that the old gentleman who lodged n^ door, might ^ 

W^ofWylie’sandasryonher. Wylie mns have told 

himtopush the £!2t500 into her room : hut what a strange 
Jhiagtodo! To be sure, he was a sailor, and sailors had 
been known to make sandwiches of bank-notes, and ^t them. 
Still her good sefise 'revolted against this theory, and slie waa 
soie puzded ; for, after all, there was the money, <md she had 
seen it come through the wall. One thing appeared eertain-- 
Joe had not forgotten her; he was thinking of her as much 
-ae^, or more than ever; so her spmts ro^, ^be began 
singing and whistling again, and waited cunningly till 
should reappear and explain His conduct. Hostage for ,1 ub reai 
•pearnnce sS held the £2000. She felt so ftrong tod saucy 

Bon^ die had allowed Mr. penfold to advertise , but, 
it did not much matter, she could always declare to 
Joe die had never missed him, for her part, tod the adver- 

tisitifiT tvas & folly of poor Mr. Poufold s. 

Matters were in this condition when the little servant came 
^ip^eTyening to M^: Tenfold, and said there was a young 

lady to ae© him. 

A young lady for said he. 

. «Oh%he won’t eat you, while I am by, saidthe.^ 
^tfle girh “ It is a lady, and the same what , 

« l^haps she wih oblige me with her name, said Michael, 

won’t diow her up till she do,” said to “i*® rf a ^ 

, wmt, who had been scolded by Nancy for not extracting that 

ialbnnatimi on Helen’s last visit. ^ 

"Ofcohrse, I must receive her,” said Mich^ half ocm* 
wilting the mite. It belonged to a sex w^ch promptly 
tlie control of aaeh gentle creatures as he was. 

; • “ la Mias Eoase ip the way ? ” said he. 

The mite lathed, and said,-- j w j. 

j^ho s# only gone down the street* I fl send her in to 

•ial® pare <Bk': ton.** 
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'Witb ibl6 went off> aiid in dua {sonnse led ileleii up 
el&iiu. Sh$ ran in, and whispered in Hkhadi’e etuTi^ 

** It is Wm Hel^ EoUeston/^ 

Thus thejr antmuiised a lady at No. i, 

Michad 8bs|4^ wonder at so great a persotjiag^ 
him; and the " next Hden glided into ^ Wi^m, 

blushing a litiSe, and eren panting inaudibly, bu{t all on her 
guard. She saw before her a rather stately figure, and a fac^ 
truly venerable, benignant, and beautiM, though defid^^ iu 
strengtli. She cast a devouring glance on him as she dl^sled 
to him; and it instantly flashed across her, *^but 
tEere would be no Robert Penfold/' There was an uneon* 
Boiotis tenderness in her voice as she spoke to hhh^ fo^ 
had to open the interview. « 

** Mr. Penfold, IJear my visit may surprise you, as yoU 
not write to me. But, wh^ you hear what Ijm 
I think you will not 1^ displeased with me for coming. ’’ 

** Displeased, madam ! I am highly honoured by your virft 
— lady who, I understand, is to be married to my worthy 
employer, Mr. Arthur. Pray be seated, madam/' 

Tha^ you, sir," 

Helen began in a low, thirling voice, to which, however, 
she gave firmness by a resolute effort of her will. 

** I am come to speak to you of one who is y^ doar |o 
and to all who really know him." ^ 

** Dear to me P It is my son. The rest are gone. It is 
Robert." 

And he began to tremble, 

"Yes, it is Robert," said she, very softly; then, ttuning 
her eyes away from him, lest his emotion should overcame 
her, she said, — 

He has and my father Jegg 
She dragged her father in; fi)t it was esseiiSil^^ % * 

Mr. Penfbld she was in love with Robert 

Obligations to my Robert ? AM; madam, it m 
of you to say jha^ and ohw a delate fa&er's'hojiri m 
prdse of && lost jmn. Sut how a j^or uidhxtimate^ \ 
khE^'pj^ffen 

He daltoded me agai^ robbew, single-handed," 
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^ Ah,” said lh© old man, glowing wiih ^ride, and tot^king 
mojia h^utiful than ever, ** he was always as brave as a 
lion.” 

** That is nothing ; he saved my life again, and again, end 

; God bless him for it ! and ( lod bless you for coming and 
felling me of it. Oh, madam, h.® was always brave, and 
gentle, and just, and»good ; so noble, so unfortunate.” 

And the old man began to cry. 

Helen’s bosom heaved, and it cost her a bitter struggle not 
to throw her arms round the dear old man’s neck and cry with 
him. But she f^mne prepared for . a sore trial of her feelings, 
and she denched W hands andlieeth, and would not give way 
oninoh* 

^^Tell me how he saved your life, madam.” 

** He was in the ship, and in the boat with me.” 

“ Ah, madam,” said Michael, ** that must have been some 
other Robert Penfold ; nc?t my son. He wuld not come home 
His time was not up, you know,” 

^*It was Robert Penfold, son of Michael Penfold.” 

** Excuse me a moment,” said Michael ; and he wont to a 
drawer, and brought her a photograph of Robert. ‘'Was it 
this Robert Penfold?” 

The girl took the photograph, and eyed it, and lowered her 
head over it. 

'' Yes,” she murmured. 

And he was coming home in the ship with you. Is he 
mad? More trouble! more trouble ! ” 

"D<;LUQt alarm yoiu:^df,” said Helen ; “he» will not land 
in England for years,” — ^here she stifled a sob — " and loug ere 
&at we shall have restored him to society.” 

Hichael stared at that, and shook his head. 

Never,” said he ; " that is impossible.” 

Why impossible ? ” 

: They all. say he is a felon.” 

Th^ all say that he is a maHyr.” 

/ so he is ; but bow can &at oyer be proved? ” 

” I don^t know. But I to 

|ffovW, i? people have patiwiflfi and perscryerahoa’^" — — ^ - 
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My sweet young lady/' said Michael sadly, 

Imow^ world/’ 

I atu learning it fitst, though. It may take me a few 
years perhaps to make poweiM friends, to grope my way 
among forgers, and spies, and wicked, dishonest people of aU 
sorts, but so surely as you sit there, I^U clear Kobert Penfold 
before I die.” 

The good feeble old man gazed on herewith odmiratian and 
astonis^ent. 

She subdued her flashing eye, and said with a smile, 
you shall help me. Mr. Penfold, let me ask you a qui^bn* 
I called here before ; but you were gone to Edinburgh. Thou 
I wrote to you at the office, begging you to let me know 
moment you returned. Now, do not think 1 am angry ; . but 
pray tell me why you would not answer my letter/’ 

Michael Penfold was ngt burdened with amour but who 
has not got a little of it in some comeFbf his heart? ' Miss 
RoUeston,” said he, I was bom a gentleman, and was a 
man of fortune oncey^till false Mends ruined me. 1 am in 
business now, but still a gentleman : and neither gentle- 
man nor as a man of business could I leave a lady’s tetter 
unanswered. I never did such a thing in all my lifb.. I 
never got your letter,” he^ said,, qtute put out, and his wrath 
was so like a dove’s, that Helen smiled and said, * 

But I posted it myself. And my address was in it : yet 
it was not returned.” 

** Well, madam, it was not delivered, I assure you.” 

** It was intercepted, then.” 

He looked at her. She blushed, and said, ** Yes, I am 
getting suspicious ; ever since I found I was follow^ and 
watched. Excuse me a moment/’ She went to the Window 
and peered through the curtains. She saw a man Wlking 
slowly by; he quickened his paga the lobinent she opened 
ciMain* 

“Yes,” said she, “it was intercepted, and I am watched 
wherever I go.” 

Before she could say any more a bustle was beard on fte 
stairs, and in bqjmp^ Nan<y Bouse, talking as she came. 

Excuse me, Mr, Penfolds, but I caa’t wait no longer with 
my heart a burstix^; it is it u / Oh my dear, sweet young 
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ihelt^rd)^ paised. You really are here alife and 
we^ Kiae you I uxuat aixd shall: comeback firom the dead; 
there— 

'*Nalipy! my good, kind Nancy/^ cried Helmi, and returned 
her emtjrice warmly. 

Then' fiDllowed a burst of broken explanations ; and, at last^ 
Helen made out that htancy was the landlady, and had 
left Lambeth long ago. 

'*But dear heart/** said she, '*Mr. Penfolds, I’m properly 
jealous of you. To think of her coming here to see you, and 
not me!” 

But I didn’t know you were here, Nancy.” Then followed 
a stream of inquiries, and such warm hearted sympathy with 
all her dangers and troubles, that Helen was led into revealing 
the cause of it all. 

<< Nancy,” said she, solemnly, " the ship was udlfully oast 
there was a villain on board that made holes in her 
mm^|iOse, and sunk her.” 

lifted up her hands in astc^ishment. But Mr. 
!Pie(ufol<i was far more surprised and agitated. 

For Heaven’s sake, don’t say that ! ” he cried. 

** Why not, sir ? ” said Helen ; it is the truth ; and I have 
got the testimony of dying men to i)rove it ** 

** I am sorry for it. Pray ‘don’t let anybody know. Why, 
.‘Wardlaws would lose the insurance of £160,000.” 

** Arthur Wardlaw knows it : my father told him.*^ 

** And he never told me,*’ said Penfold, with growing 
surprise. 

** Goodness me ! what a ^orid it is,” cried Nancy. Why 
that was murder, and no less. It is a wonder she wasn’t 
drownded, and another friend into the bargain that 1 had in 
that very ship. Oh, I wish I had the villain here that dona 
it, P4 tear his eyes out.” 

Here the mite of a servant bounded in, radiant and gigo 
ghug> Nancy a triumphant glance, and popped out 
again, ho}|ing the doot^ op^ throiu ^ which in slgupheiLa 
drawn by PenMd^s advertisement, and decoyf^l 
bto by the i mp of a girl, who thought to 

please hi$r,mii^esif ^ 

Knu<^ who, for mme days had secretly expected this riait^ 
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taenfy & little squeak; but Helen litbred a violeiiii 
acreain; Wjlie recct^itod W. and literally 

stalled bai^ ji ste^ or ,tv<V and tki^ ont dTEia 

ini Mt^ I 

“Tlie sick girl!" : n . 

Helen caught them. 

Ay ! ” cried she ; but shj& is alife iu ®ite 
to denounce you and to punish you,” ^ 

She darted forward, and her eyes flashed lightning, 

“ Look at this man, all of you,” she cried. Look at him 

well: THIS IS THE WHEXCH THAT SCirTTEEt) THE 

eihe!” ■ ^ 


CIIAPTEK LIX. 

Oh, Miss Helen, how can you say that ? ” cried NanK^^ 
in utter dismay, I’ll lay my life poor Joe never did no audi 
wickedness.” 

But Helen waved her off without looking at her, and pointed 
at Wylie. 

“ Are you blind ? Why does he cringe and oowerjfctJl^^ 
of me ? I tell you he scuttled the Proscqiine, and Ite great 
auger ho did it with, I have seen and handled. Yes, sir, you 
destroyed a ship, and the lives of many innocent persons^ 
whose blood now cries to Heaven against you ; and if / am 
alive to tell the cruel tale, it is no thanks to you ; for you did 
your best to kill me, and, what is worse, to kill 
fold, this gentleman’s son; for he was on boajd tibiO ship^ 
You are no better than an assassin ” 

am a man that’s down,” said Wylie, in a low and broken 
voice, hanging his head. Don’t hit me any more. I didn’t 
mean to t^o anybody’s life : I took my cbance with the rest 
Lady, as Fm a man, I have lain in my bed many’s the nigh^ 
crying like a child, with thinking you were dea^ Andi now 
I am glad you are alive, lo be revenged on me. Well you 
see, it is your turn now; you have lost me my sweelmr 
there; tdte’U never speak to me again after ffaia. Ah, tim 
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poor maan go|s all tibe Uame. You don’t ask who templed 
me; and^ if I was to tell you, you’d hate mo worse than ever ; 
m i% belay. If I’m a sinner, I’m a sufferer ; England’s too 
hot to hold me ; I’ve only to go to sea, and get drowned the 
qttmkest way.” And with this he vented a deep sigh, and 
slouched out of the room. 

Kancy sank into a seat, and threw her apron over 
her head, and rocked and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

As for Helen Bplleston, she still stood in the middle of the 
room, burning with excitement. 

Then poor old Michael came to her, and said, almost in a 
whisper : “ It is a bad business ; he is her sweetheart, and 
she had the highest opinion of him.” 

Thi% softened Helen in a great measure. She turned and 
looked at Nancy, and said : Oh, dear ; what a miserable 
thing. But I couldn’t know that.” 

After a while, she drew a chair, and sat down by Nancy, 
and said: I won’t him, Nancy.” 

Nancy burst out sobbing a-ffosh. 

** You have punished him,” said she, brusquely, and me 
too, as never did you no harm. You have driven him out of 
the country, you have.” 

At this piece of feminine justice .Helen’s anger revived. 
^'So, then,” said she, ''ships ore to be destroyed, and ladies 
and gentlemen murdered, and nobody is to complain, nor say 
m, angiy word, if the wretch happens to be paying his ad- 
dresses to you : that makes up for ^ the crimes in tiie world. 
What ! Can an honest woman like you lose all sense of right 
and wrong for a man ? And such a man ! ” 

^^Why, he is* as well made a fellow as ever I saw,” Sobbed 
Nancy. 

'^Oh, is he ?” said Helen, ironically — her views of manly 
beauty were different, and black eyes a ei ^a qua non w ith her 
then it is a pity his soul is not made to oorrei^nd, I 
tope by my next visit you will have learned to despise him ae 
you ought. Why, if I loved a man ever so, Fd tear him but 
bf my heart if he committed a crime ; ay, tiiough I tore my 
mml <M cimj body to do it.” 

you wouldn’t,” said Nanqr, recovering some of her 
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nattttal OTynacitg : we are all tarredj^^ earn# 

aticky getttleoraimple.” 

‘*But I assure you I would/' said Helen; and so ought 
you." 

“ Well, miss, you begin," <ni©d Nancy', suddenly firing up 
through her tears. If the Proserpine was scuttled, which 
I’ve your word for it, Miss Helen, and I never knew yon tell 
a lie, why, your sweetheart is more to •blame for it than 
mine." r 

Helen rose with (3^gnity. 

You are in grief," said she. I le^Ve you to oonsi<|fr 
whether you have done well to affront me in your own hous^." 
And she was moving to the door with great dignity, w'heu 
Nancy ran and stopped her. 

*^Oh, don't leave rae so, Miss Helen," she cried; */dcm't 
you go to quarrel with me for speaking the truth too plain 
and rude, as is a plain-spoken body at the best ; and in such 
grief myself, I scarce know what I do say. But, indeed, and 
in truth, you mustn’t go and put it abroad that the ship was 
scuttled ; if you do, you won’t hurt Joe Wylie ; he’ll get a 
ship, and fly the country. Who you’ll hurt will be your own 
husband, as is to be — Wardlaws," 

** Shall I, Mr. Penfold ? " asked Helen, disdainfully, 

“ Well, madam, certaialy it might create some unworthy 
suspicion." 

‘‘ Suspicion ? " cried Nan< 7 , Don’t you think to throw 
dust in my eyes. What had poor Joe to gain by destroying 
that there ship, and risking his own life ? — ^you know very 
weU he was bribed to do it. And who bribed him f Who 
should bribe him, but the man as owned the ship f " 

**Mias Rouse," said Mr. Penfold. “I sympathise with 
your grief, and make great allowance ; but I will not sit here 
and hear my worthy employers blackened with such terrible ^ 
insinuaSSSi; The great house of WarSfawlbnBe”SlB'affd^^^ 
own ship, with Miss Bolleston and one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds’ worth of gold on board ! Monstrous. 

— ^monstrous | « 

Then what did Joe Wylie mean t " replied Nancy, ^4Bay4 
he, ‘The poor man gets all the blame. If I was to tell you who 
tempted me/ says he, ^ you’d hate me worse/ Tkeax I say, 
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why AonM *« hate worse? , Beeaase itfe her eweefeeerl 
tempted mine. I stands to that." . « - . 

This inftonoe, thus worded, struck Helea as so droll, ms* 
dm tened her head aside to giggle a Utfle. But old Penfcld 

i^Qilied loftily ; i a ijt 

** Wto caares what a Wylk «ays against a great old mercaatile 

h^use of London Ciiy ? 

Very well, Mr« Penfolds/' said N^cy, with one peat 
final sob, and dried her eyes with her apron ; and she did it 
each an air, they both saw she was not going to diM 
another tear about the matter. Vexy well; you be both 
against me; then FU say no more. But 1 know what I 
know/* 

“ And what do you know ? ’’ inquired Helen. 

■^iiiiM|i..will show,” eaid Naiwy, turning suddenly vary 
dogged. '“Itme will show.” . 

Nothing more was to bo got out of her aft« that; and 
rHden, soon after, made her i civil, though stiff little speech ; 
j^retted the pain she had inadvertently caused her, and wont 
after leaving Mr. Penfold her address. ^ 

On her return home, she entered the whole adventure in her 
Aiary She made a separate entry to this effect : 

afystsnous.— My letter to Mr. Penfold at the office, mter- 
oaptod. 

WyUe hints that he was laibed hy Messrs. Wardlaw. 

Nancy Rouse Bispects that it was Arthur, and says time will 

idiow. 

As fiw mo, I can nmthor see why Wylie should scuttle the 
ship unless he wao bribed by somebody ; nor what Arthur or 
his oould gain by destroying that ship. This is all u 
as that more orwl mystery, which alone I eare te 

adm 
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CHAPTEE liX. 

Nkjct morning, alter a sloeploss nigJifc, Nancy Boitee said 
to Mr. Penfold, Haven’t I heard yoii aay as bank-notes ©cmld 
be traced to foi ?** • 

Certainly, madam,” said Michael j it is neoessaiy to 
take the nunibers of them.” ' 

** Oh ! And how do you do that? ” 

** Why, eveiy note has its own number.” 

La ! ye don’t say so'; then them fifties are all nute^erei, 
belike.” 

Certainly, and if you wish me to take down the 
I wiU do 60 .” ^ ^ 

** Well, sir, some other day you shall. I could not bear 
the sight of them, just yet : for it is them as has been tibe ruin 
of poor Joe Wylie, I do think.” 

Michael could not follow this : but, the question hating been 
raised, he advised her, on grounds of commOh prudence, not to 
keep them in the house, without taking down their numbers. 

** We will talk about that in the evening,” said Nancy. 

Accordingly, at night, Nancy produced the notes, and 
Michael took down the numbers and descriptions in his pocket- 
book. They ran from 16,444 to 16,483. And he promised 
her tqjjy and ascertain through what hands they had passed* 
He said he had a friend in the Bank of England, who might 
perhaps be able to discover to what private bank they had 
been issued in the first instance, and then Ihose bankers, oin a 
strong representaiaon, might perhaps examine their books and 
say to whom they had paid them. He toM her the notes wexe 
quite new, and evidently had not been separated since ^ 

&at issue. 

Nancy caught a glimpse of his meaning, and set herself 
doggedly to watch until the person^ who had passed tito notes 
through the chimney, should come for them. He will miss 
thetei mark my words.” 

Thus Helen, though reduced to a standstill herself, had set 
m inquiry on foot, which wee alive ‘^nd r a^ymg # 
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In ihe oonrse of a few days she received a visit from Mrs. 
UnderclifiP. That lady came in, and laid a prayer-book on 
the table, saying, ** I have brought it you back, miss ; and ^ 
warityou to do something for j^y 

Oh, certainly,^' said iSelen. ** Yi^at is it ? ’* 

Well, miss, first examine the book and the writing. Is it 
all right ? 

Helen examined it, and said it was : Indeed,” said she, 
the binding looks fresher, if anything.” 

“You have a good eye,” said Mrs. UnclerclifF. “Well, 

what I want you to do is of course Mr. Wardlaw is a 

good deal about you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Does he go to church with you ever ? ” 

“Mo.” 

“ But he v%uld, if you were to ask him.” 

“ I have no doubt he would ; but why ? ” 

“ Manage matters so that he shall go to church w ifti y ou, 
and then put the book down for him to see the writing, 
all in a moment. Watch his face and toll me.” 

Helen coloured up and said, “ No ; I can’t do that. Why, 

it would be turning God’s temple into a trap. Besides, ” 

“-The real reason first, if you don’t mind,” said this hor- 
ribly shrewd old woman. 

“ Well, Mr. Arthur W'ardlaw is the gentleman I am going 
to many.’^ 

“ Good Heavens ! ” cried Mrs. UnderclifF, taken utterly aback 
by this most unexpected turn. * ‘ Why, you never told m e that ! ’ * 
“ No,” said Helen, blushingly. “ I did not think it 
necessary to go into that. Well, of course it is not in 
human nature that Mr. Wardlaw should be zealous in my 
good work, or put himself forward ; but he has never refused 
to lend me any help that was in his power; and it is 
repugHSJat to my nature to suspect him of a crime, and to 
my feelings to lay a trap for him.” 

“ Quite right,” said Mrs. Undercliff; “of course I had no 
ide«^ you were going to marry Mr. Wardlaw. I made sure 
Mr. Penfold was the man.” 

Helen blushed higher still, but made no reply. 

Mrs. Undercliff turned the conversation directiy. “ My son 
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has giten many hours to Mr. Hand’s two letters, and he 
told me to say he is beginning to doubt whether Mr* Hand 
is a real person, with a real handwriting at all/’ 

‘"Oh, Mrs. Undorcliff! Why, he wrote me two letters- 
How^ever, I will ask Mr. Penfold whether Mr. Hand exists or 
not. When shall I haye the pleasure of seeing you again ? 

“Whenever you like, my dear young lady; but not upon 
this business of Penfold and Wardlaw.^ I have done with 
it for ever ; and my advice to you, miss, iyiot to stir the mud ' 
an y^ m ore.” And with these mysterious words the 6H laSy 
retired, leaving Helen deeply discouraged at her desertion.,^ 
However she noted down the conversation in her diary, 
and made this comment : — People find no pleasure in proving 
an accused person innocent; the charm is, to detect guilt. 
This day a good, kind friend abandons me because I will hot 
turn aside from my charitable mission to suspect another 
l)eraon who is as wrongfully suspected as he I love has been. 
Mem : to see, or make inquiries about, Mr. Hand. 

General lloUeston had taken a furnished house in Han» 
over Square. He now moved into it, and Helen was com- 
pelled to busy herself in household arrangements. 

She made the house charming ; but unfortunately stood 
in a draught whilst heated, and caught a chill, wfiich a 
year ago would very likely have gone to her lungs and killed 
her, but now settled on her limbs in violent neuralgic pains and 
confined her to her bed for a fortnight. * 

She sufifored severely ; but had the consolation of finding 
she was tenderly beloved. Arthur sent flowers every day and 
affectionate notes twice a day, And her father was constantly 
by her bedside. 

At last she came down to the drawing-room, but lay on the 
sofa, well wrapped up, and received only her most intimate 
friends. The neuralgia had now settled on her right arm and 
hand, so that she could not write a letter ; and she said to 
herself, with sigh, “ Oh, how unfit flkgirl ia ta^io enyttiug 
We always Jail illy Just wlien he^th and strong 
nm st needed .*’ 

TSevertihelw, during this period of illness and inaotimiy cir- 
eomstances occurred that gave her 
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Old Wardlaw had loDg been excjrting himself in influenjb’al 
dbu^els to obtain he colled justice for * hi9 iidend.J^ 
lestoi ; and had received some very eneouragbg promisee ; 
for the Qenerai^s services were indisputable; and while 
ke was stirring the matter, Helen was unconscioudy oo- 
operating by her beauty, and the noise her adventure 
tnade in society. At last a gentleman, whose wife was 
about the queen, promised old Wardlaw one day that, if a 
fair oppoitunity should occur, that lady should tell Helenas 
adventure, and how the gallant old Genoral, when everybody 
else despaired, had gone out to the Pacific and found his 
daughter and brought her home. This lady was a courtier of 
ten years^ standing, and waited her ox>portunity ; but, when 
it did come, slie took it, and she soon found that no great 
tact or skill was necessary on such on occasion as this. She 
was listened to with ready sympathy, and the very next day 
some inquiries were made, tlie result of which was that the 
Horse-Guards offered Lieutenant-General liolleston the com- 
maud of a crack regiment and a full generalship. At the 
same time, it was intimated to him from another official 
quarter that aljaronetcy was at Ids service, if he felt rHsposed 
to acoei)t it. The tears came into the stout old w^arrior’s eyes, 
el this sudden sunshine of royal favour, and Helen kissed old 
Wardlaw of her own accord : and the star of the Waidlaws 
rose into the ascendant, and for a time Kobert Penfold seemed 
to be quite forgotten. 

'ft 

The very day General Rolleston became Sir Edward, a man 
and a woman called at the Charing Cross Hotel, and asked 
for Miss Helen Rolleston. 

The answer was, she had left the hotel about ten days. 

Where is she gone, if you please ? 

We don^t know.” 

** Wh\ nasn’t she left her new address ? ” 

** No. The footman came for letters several times.^* 

No information was to be got here, and Mr. Penfold and 
Nahcy Rouse went home greatly puzzled what to do. 

At first sight it might appear easy for Mr. Fenfold to 
the new address of Miss Rolleston. He had only to 
Arihur Wardlaw. But, to tell Hie faruth, during the Ce^ 
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fbHmglit Kanoy Rouae had impreased her Tiews ateadily and 
persiatexitly on his mind, and he had also made a diaeoToiT 
that oo-operated with her influence and argumwts to imder- 
mine his confidence in his employer^ What that diseoTeTy 
was we must leave him to relate. 

LooHng, then, at matters with a less nneuiGpi0ions eye ihan«^ 
heretofore, he conlid not help observing that Arthur Waidlaw 
never put into the ofiNs letter-boic a i^ngle letter fiw 
sweetheart. ''He must write to her,” fought Michael t 
" but I am not to know her address. Suppose after all he* 
did intercept that letter.” , 

And now, like other simple credulous men, whose oonft* 
deuce has been shaken, he was literally brimful ot suspicions, 
some of them reasonable, some of them rather absurd. 

He had too little art to conceal his change of mind, and so^ 
very soon after his vain attempt to see Helen EoUeston at the 
inn, he was bundled oft to Scotland on business of the y 
Nancy missed^ him sorely. She felt quite alone in thw 
world. She mshi^d to get through the day — work he]|^ 
herj but at night she eat disconsolate and bewildered, and 
she was now beginning to doubt her own , theory. For cer- 
tainly, if all that money had been Joe Wylie’s, he would 
hardly have left the country without it. , , 

Now, the second evening after Michad’s depaxtuiWr she wna 
seated in his room, brooding, when suddenly she heard a 
peculiar knocking next door. 

She listened a little while, and then stole softly downstairs 
to her own little room. 

Her suspicions were correct. It was the same sort of 
knocking that liad preceded the phenomenon of the hand and 
bank'-notes. She peeped into the kitchen and whispered, 
"Jenny — Fully — come here.” 

A stout washerwoman and the mite of a servant came 
wondering. "Now you stand there,” said Nancy, "andd® 
as I bid you. Hold your tongues now. I know all about it ” 
The myrmidons stood silent, but with panting bosoms f ;ft)r 
the mysterious 'knocking now concluded, and a brick in’^ihs 
chimney began to move. 

It came out, and immediately a haiad, with a ring m 
cams dbough ihe aperture and ^t about 
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The mitd stood firm, but the hig washerwoman gave sigas 
of agitation that promised to end in a scream. 

Nan<^ put her hand roughly before the woman’s mouth. 

Hold your tongue, ye great soft ” And without finish- 

^jng her sentence, she darted to the chimney, and seised the 
with both her own, and pulled it with such violence that 
tBxq wrist followed it through ^e masonxy, and a muffled roar 
Was h^urd. 

‘'Hold on to my waist, Polly,” she cried. “Jenny, take 
4he poker, and that string, and tie his hand to it while we 
hold cm Quick ! quick ! Axe ye asleep ? ” 

Thus adjured, the mite got the poker against the wall, and 
tried to tie the wrist to it. 

This, however, was not so easy: the hand struggled so 
desperately. 

However, pulling is a matter pt weight rather, than muscle: 
and the weight of the two women piffling downwards bWr- 
powered the violent struggles of the man ; and the mite con- 
trived to tie the poker to the wrist, and repeat the Hgatures a 
dosen times in a figure of eight. 

Then the owner of the hand, who had hitherto shown 
violent strongth taken at a disadvantage, now showed intelli- 
gence. Convinced that skill as wffl as force were against 
him, he ceased to struggle and became quite quiet. 

The women contemplated their feat with fiushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. 

When they had feasted a reasonable time on the impri- 
caoned hand, and two of them, true to their sex, had scruti- 
uized a greett stone upon one of the fingOTS to see whether it 
>«ras real or false, Nancy took them by the shoulders and 
bundled them good-humouredly out of the room. 

She then lowered the gas and came out, and locked the 
room up, and put tto key in her pocket. 

“ rH have my supper with you,” said she. “Come, Jenny, 
I’m cook ; and you make the kitchen as a body could eat off 
it, fmr I expeos visitors.” 

“La, ma’am,” said the mite; “he can’t get out of the 
chimbly to vieat hus through the street door.” 

“No, girl,” said Nancy. “But he can send a hambas- 
sador : so Show her heyes and plague her art, as the play 
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ibr of all the dirty kitchens give nie hers. I never was 
there hut once, and my slipper came off for the muck, a stick- 
ing to a body like birdlime. 

There was a knock at Nanc/s street door:* the little 
servant, full of curiosity, was for rannmg to it on the 
instant. But Nancy checked her. 

Take your time,’’ said she. It is only a lodging-house 
keeper.” 


CHAPTEB LXI. 

SiE Edwaub Rollestok could not but feel his obligations 
to the Wardlaws, and, when his daughter got better he spoke 
warmly on the subject, and asked her to consider amdoudy 
whether she had not tried Arthur’s affection sufficiently. 

"He does not complain to you, I know,” sa^ he: ^^but 
be feels it very hard, that you should punish him £>r m act 
of injustice which has already so deeply afflicted Mm. He 
says he believes some fool or villain heard him say that two 
thousand pounds was to be borrowed between them, -and, went 
and .imposed on Robert Penfold’s credulity ; meaning, per- 
haps, to call again after the note had been cashed, and get ^ 
Arthur’s share of the money.” 

" But why did not Arthur come forward ? ” 

"He declares he did not know when the trial was till a 
month after : and Ms father bears Mm out ; says he was 
actually delirious, and Ms life in danger. I mysdf can 
testify that he was cut down just in this way, when he heard 
the Proserpine was lost, and you on board her. Why not 
give Mm credit for the same genuine distress at young Pen- 
fold’s misfortune ? Come, Helen, is it fair to afflict and 
punish this gentleman for the misfortune of another, whom 
he never speaks of but with affection and pity f He says 
that if you would marry Mm at once, he thinks he should feel 
strong enough to throw Mmself into the case with you, and f 
would spare neither money nor labour to clear Robert Pen^ 
fold : but, as it is, he says he feels so wretched, and so tor* 

B B 2 
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tiued mth jealousy, that he cau*t eo-qperate waxnilj with 
you, though his oonscietioe reproaches him meacf day. Poor 
young man! His is really a very hard ease. For you 
promised him your hand before you ever saw Robert Peu- 

did,” said Helen; ^^but I did not say when, XiSt me 
* have one year for my good work, befcoe I devote my whole 
life to Arthur.” . 

WeU^ Why postpone your 
marriage for that ? ” ^ 

** I promised.” 

** Yes, but he chose to fancy young Wardlaw is his enemy. 
You might relax that, now Arthur tells you he will co-operate 
with you as your husband. Now, Helen, tell the truth, ~is 
it a woman^s work ? Have you found it so ? Will not Arthur 
do it better than you ? ” 

Helen, weakened already by days of suffering began to cry, 
and say, Wliat shall I do ? — what shall I do ? ” 

** If you have any doubt, my dear,” said Sir Edward ; 
** then thii^ of what I owe to the Wardlaws.” 

And, with thatj he Ussed her, and left her in tears ; and, 
soon after, sent Arthur himself up to plead his own cause. 

It was a tine summer afternoon; the long French case- 
ments, looking on the garden of the square, were open, and 
the balmy air came in and wooed the beautiful girl’s cheek, 
and just stirred her hair at times. 

A^^ur Wardlaw came sofUy in, and gased at her as she 
lay ; her loveliness filled his heart and soul : he came and 
knelt by her sofa, and took h^ hand, and kissed it, and his 
own eyes glistened with tenderness. 

He had one l^g in loved her. 

Hir knowl^ge m tius had more than once befrie^ed him, 
and made her refuse to suspect him of any gt^i ill; it 
befriended him now. She turned a look of angelic pity on 
him. 

“Poor Arthur!” she said. “You and I are both un* 
happy.” 

“ But we shall be happy, ere long, I hbpe,” said Arthur. 

Belen shook her head, 

Ihen he petted b&r, and coaxed her, and said he would be 
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her mxrmi, as as bar husband^ and no imh 
eboigdjSJ®iKfi'^ 

'* Nona i ” sai3 slio> fining her eyes on him. 

** Not one// said he ; upon my honour.’^ 

Then he was so soft and peraiiasive, and alluded so deli^ 
eately to her plighted faith^ that she felt like a poor bird 
caught in a silken net. 

** Sir Edward is very good/’ said he ; he feels for me.”^ 

At that moment, a note was sent up/ 

Mr. Wardlaw is here, and has asked me when the mar- 
riage is to be. I can't tell him ; I look like a fool.” 

Helen sighed deeply and began to shed those tears that 
weaken a woman. She glanced despairingly to and fro : and 
saw no escape. Then, Heaven knows why or wherefore,— pro- 
bably with no dear design at all but a woman’s weak desire 
to cause a momentaiy diversion ; to put off the inevitable for 
five minutes, — she said to Arthur, ** Please give me that prayer- 
book. Tliank you. It is right you should know this.’* And 
she put Cooper’s deposition, and Welch’s into his hands. 

He devoured them, and started up in great indignation. 

It is an abominable slander/* said he, ” We have lost ten 
thousand pounds by the wreck of that ship, and Wylie’s life 
was saved by a miracle as well as your otim. It is a foul 
riander. I hurl it from me.” And he made his words good 
by whirling the prayer-book out of the window. 

Helen uttered a scream. ** My mother’s prayer*bck)k ! ” 
she cried. 

" Oh ! I beg pardon,” said he. 

” And well you may,” said she. ” Ring and send George 
after it.” 

“ 1 ^ 0 , I’ll go myself,” said he. “Pray forgive me: you 
don’t know what a terrible slander they have defi^a|^;jpur 
prayer-book wfth.” """ 

He a long time..g£me. He came back at 

last, looking terrified. 

I can’t find it/’ said he : ” somebody has carried. il crff. 
Oh, how unfortunate I am 1 ” 

** Not find it ! ” md Helen. ** But it miLst be found,” , 

** or course be found,’* said Arthur, ** 

«^del to go intojihe han;^ of Heaven knows who. TSSSU 
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offer guineas reward for it at once. Ill go cfowu to 

the Tinm this moment. Was ever anything so imludty ? '' 

^<Yes, go at onoe/’ said Helen; ‘*and TU send lie ser- 
vants into the square. I don’t want to say anyihmg unkind, 
Arthur, but you ought not to have thrown my prayer-book 
Into the public street.’’ 

I Imow I ought not. I am ashamed of it myself.” 

Well, let me sse the advertisement.” 

You shall, I have no doubt we shall recover it,” 

Next morning the Times contained an advertisement offering 
twenty guineas for a prayer-book lost in Hanover Square, 
and valuable not in itself, but as a relic of a deceased 
parent. 

In the ^temoon, Arthur called to know if anybody had 
brought the prayer-book back. 

Helen shook her head sadly, and send, No.” 

He seemed very sorr}'’, and so penitent, that Helen said, — 

Do not despair. And if it is gone, why, I must remember 
you have forgiven me something, and I must forgive you.” 

The footman came in. 

** If you please, miss, here is a woman wishes to speak to 
you; says she has brought a prayer-book.” 

Oh, show her up at once,” cried Helen. 

Arthur turned away his head to hide a cynical smile. He 
had good reasons for thinking it was not the one he had dung 
out of the window yesterday. 

A tall woman came in, wearing a thick veil, that concealed 
her features. 

She entered on her business at once. 

You lost a prayer-book in this square yesterday, madam.” 

•‘Yes.” 

“ You offer twenty guineas reward for it.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Please to look at this one.” 

Helen examined it, and said with joy it was hers, 

Arthur was thunderstruck. He could not believe bis 
senses. 

Let me look at it,” said he. 

His &jre0 want at once to the writing. He tamed as pate 
as death, and stood petrified. 
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hand, and fiaid,~ 

'^You’ll excuse me, sir; but it is a large reward, and 



‘"Helen, who was delighted at getting badk her book, and 
rather tickled at Arthur having to pay twenty guineas for 
losing it, burst out laughing, and said: *^Grive her the re- 
ward, Arthur; 1 am not going, to nayJtQ r>f your misdeeds/^ 
**With all my hearV’ said Arthur, 'strug^E^ jto 
posurOr-N . 

fie sat down to draw a cheque. 

‘‘ What name shall I put ? ’ 

** Hum ! Edith Hesket^' 

“Two t*8?»’ 

“No, only one/^ 

“ There/' 

“ Thank you, sir." 

She put the cheque into her purse, and brought the prayer* 
book to Helen. 

“ Lock it up at once," said she, in a voice so low that 
Arthur heard a murmur, but not the words ; and she retired, 
leaving Helen staring with amazement, and Arthur in a cold 
perspiration. • 


CHAPTEE LXIL 

When the Springbok weighed anchor and left the i^and, a 
solitary form was seen on Telegraph Hill, 

When she passed eastward, out of sight of that point, a 
solitary figure was seen on the cliffs. 

When her course brought the island dead astern of her, a 
solitary figure stood on the east bluff of the island, and was 
the last object seen from the boat os she left those waters for 
ever. 

I 

What words can teU the sickening sorrow and otter deso^ 
lotion that possessed tiiat yearning bi^m 1 
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Wbm the hoat that had earned Helen away was out of 
eight, he came back with imeven steps to the cave, and looked 
at aU the familiar objects with stony eyes, and scarce reoog^ 
ni^ them, for the sunshine of her presence was there no 
more. He wandered to and fro in a heavy stupor, broken 
every now and then by sharp pongs of agony that almost 
made him scream. And so the poor, bereaved meatiire wan- 
dered about all day. ^ He could not eat, be could not sleep, his 
misery was more them he could bear. One day of desolation 
eticceeded another. And wbat men say so hastily was true for 
once* ** His life was a burden.*' He dragged it about with 
him he scarce knew how. 

He began to hate all the things he had loved whilst she was 
there. The beautiful cave, all glorious with pearl, that he 
had made for her, he could not enter it, the sight killed him 
and Ae not there- " 

He left Paradise Bay altogether at last, and anchored his 
boat in a nook of Seal Bay. And there he slept in general. 
But sometimes he would lie down, wherever he happened to 
be, and sleep as long as he could. 

To him to wake was a calamity. And, when he did wake, 
it wes always with a dire sense of reiriving misery, and a^esp 
fligh at the dark day he knew awaited him. 

Hid flesh wusted on his bones, and his clothes hung loosely 
about him. The sorrow of the mind reduced him almost 
to that miserable condition, in which he had landed on the 
island. 

The dog and the seal were faithful to him : used to lie beside 
him, and often whimpered ; their minds, accustomed to com- 
municate without the aid of speech, found out, Heaven knows 
how, that be was in grief or in sickness. 

These two creatures, perhaps, saved his life, or his reason. 
They came between his bereaved heart and utter soEtude. 

Thus paesed a month of wretchedness unspeakable. 

Then his grief took a less sullen form. 

He came baqh to Paradise Bay, an^ at sight of it burst into 
a passion of weeping. 

Xhese were his frrst tears, and inmgurated a grief 
jbnadsr than evm;, but lesa akin Jo and despain ^ 
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Now he need to go about .and cry her name aloud, passiotl* 
irtely, by night and day. 
r'* Oh, Helen! Helen!*' 

And next his mind changed in one respect, and h e dung^ to 
eve^ reminiscence of her* Every morning he went round her 
tmuhto, and^hisi^ e^^ place, where he had seen h^ put her 
hand. 

Only the cave he could not yet face. • 

He tried, too* He went to the mouth again and agato^ 
and looked in ; bi;^ j;o into it and it, e:^pty h^l^he 
eqiddnot. - ^ 

He prayed often. 

One ziight he aaw her in a dream. 

She bent a look of angelic pity on him, and said but these 
words, Live in my cave," then vanished. 

Alone on an island in the vast Pacific, who can escape i^per- 
etition f It fills the air. He took this oommunicaticn ae a 
command, and the next night he slept in the cave. 

But he entered it in the dark and left it before daum. 

By degrees, however, he plucked up courage, and ikced it 
in daylight. But it was a sad trial; he came cut dying 
bitterly after a few minutes. 

Still he persevered, because her image had bade hit^, and 
at last one evening he even lighted the lamp, and sat there 
looking at the glorious walls and roof his hapless love had 
made. 

Getting stronger by degrees, he searched about and found 
little relics of her, a glove, a needle, a great hat she had 
made out of some large leaves. And all these he wept over and 
cherished. 

But one day he found at the very back of the cave a r^c, 
that made him start as if a viper had stung his loving heart. 
It was a letter. 

He knew it in a moment. It had abeady caused him many 
a pang ; but now it almost drove him mad, Arthur Wardkw'a 
letter. ,, ^ 

. He recofibd from it and leWt lie. He went out of the 
eavcf^ and cursed his hard faie^ But he came ba<^* It was 
those horrible things a man abhors, yet cannot keep; 
aif^y from. He todk it and dashed it down lifith irage' 
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many timea : 1)iit it all ended in Ms lighting the lamp at 
nighty and torturing Mmself with every word of that loving 
letter. 

And she was going home to the writer of that letter, and 
he was loft prisoner on the island. He cursed his generous 
folly, and writhed in agony at the thought. He raged with f 
jealousy, so that his very grief was blunted for a time, i 

He felt as if he must go mad. j 

Then he prayed — prayed fervently. And at last, worn out 
with such fierce and contending emotions, he fell into a deep 
slc^p, and did not wake till the sun was high in heaven. 

He woke ; and the first thing he saw was tlie fatal letter 
lying at his feet in a narrow stream of sunshine that came 
peering in. 

He eyed it with horror. TMs then was to haunt him by 
night and day. 

He eyed it* and eyed it. Then turned his face from it. 
Bust could not help eyeing it again. 

And at last certain words in this letter seemed to him to 
bear an affinity to another piece of writing that had also 
caused him a great woe. Memory by its subtle links connected 
these two enemies of his together. He eyed it still more 
keenly, and that impression became strengthened. He took 
the letter and looked at it close, and held it at arm's length, 
and devoured it, and the eifect of this keen examination was 
very remarkable. It seemed to restore the man to energy and 
to something like hope. His eyes sparkled, and a triumphant 
ah ! burst from his bosom. 

He became once more a man of action. He rose, and 
bathed, and walked rapidly to and fro upon the sands, work- 
ing himself up to a daring enterprise. He took his saw into 
the jungle, and cut down a tree of a kind common enough 
there. It was wonderfully soft, and almost' as light as cork. 
The wood of this free was literally useless for any other pur- 
pose than that to which Penfold destined it. He cut a great 
many blocks of this wood^^^d drilled holes in them, and, 
having hundreds of yards W good line, attached these quasi 
corks to the gunwale, so as to make a life-boat. This work 
took him several days, during wMch time an event oocurved 
that encouraged him. 
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One monung he saw about a milUou birds very busy 
ill the baji and it proved to be a sp mpa yti whale come 
^ore. 

He went out to her directly with all his tools^ for he wanted 
oil for his enterprisoi and the seal oil was exhausted. 

When he got near the whale in his boat, he observed a 
harpoon sticking in the animare back. He cut stq>s with 
his axe in the slippery carcass, and got lyp to it as well as he 
could, extracted it by cutting and pulling, ^d threw it dawn 
into his boat, but not till he had t^en the precaution to Stick 
a great piece of b lubbe r on the barbed point. He then sawad 
and hacked under difficulties, being buffeted and bothered wiih 
thousands of birds, so eager for slices, that it was as much as 
he could dolfco avoid the making of minced fowl ; but true to 
his gentle creed, he contrived to get three hundred wmght of 
blubber without downright killing any of these greedy com- 
petitors, though he bT;ffietedr some of them, and nearly kn^ked 
out what little sense they had. He came ashore with hie 
blubber and harpoon, and, when he came to examine the 
latter, he found that the name of the owner was cut deeply in 
the steel. Josh. Fullalove, J. Fernandes. This inscription 
had a great effect on Robert Penfold’s mind. It seem^ to 
bring the island of Juan Fernandes, and humanity in general,, 
nearer to him. ' 

He boiled down the blubber, and put a barrel of oil on 
board his life-boat. He had a ship’s lantern to burn it in. 
He also pitched her bottom ns far as he could get at it, and 
provisioned her for a long voyage ; taking care to lash the 
water-cask and beef-cask to the fore thwart and foremast, in 
case of rough water. 

When he had done all this, it occurred to him suddei^ly, 
that should he ever escape the winds and waves, and get to 
England, he would then have to encounter difficulties and 
dangers of another class, and lose the battle by his poverty. 

I play my last stake now,” said he. ** I will throw no 
chance jfway.” * ~ 

He reflected, .with great biMemese, on the miseiy that 
want of money had already brought on him, and he vowed 
to reach England rich, or go to the bottom of the Paoiffq. 

This may seem a strange vow for a man to make on an 
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tmltnoim islaind ; but Robert Peufold had a powerfid 
vtaadiug, idiajri>eiied by adversity, aud his judgment to!d"hin|. 
trtdy that he possessed wealth on this island, both dir6c%|^; 
/ indirectly. In the £rst place knowledge is sometiines weawt 
and the knowledge of this island was a thing he could Bell 
to the American merchants on the coast of (^ili ; and with 
this view, he put on board his boat specimens of the casiaa 
and c&er woods, ^ fruit, spices, pitch, guano, pink and "red 
coral, pearl oysters, shells, cochineal, quartz, cotton, &c., &c. 

Then he took his chisel and struck all the larger pearls off 
the shells that lined Helen’s cave. The walla and roof yielded 
nine enormous pearls, thirty large ones, and a great many of 
the usual size. 

He made a pocket inside his waistcoat to field the pearls 
safe. 

Then he took his spade and d\ig into the Spanish ship for 
treasure. But this was terrible work. The sand returned 
upon the spade and trebled lus labour. 

The condition to which time and long submersion had re- 
duced this ship and cargo was truly remarkable. Nothing 
to be seen of the deck but a thin brown streak that mingled 
with the sand in patches: of the timbers nothing but the 
uprights, and of those the larger half eaten and dissolved. 

fie dug five days and found nothing solid. 

On the sixth, being now at the bottom of the ship, he 
struck his spade against something hard and heavy. 

On inspection it looked like ore, but of what metal he could 



uot tell; it was as black as a coal. He threw this on 
side, and foimd nothing more; but the next day he turned up 
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game smaller fragments, which he took home and cleaned with 
Hine juice. 

: came out bright in places like silver, and the preeed* 

ia a fair representation of their appearance. 

One piece was evidently a conglomeration of several silver 
eolna, and the other was a mngle coin encrusted with som^ 
marine growth or other. 

This discovery threw light on the other. The f^eoe of 
black ore, weighing about seven pounds, w^ in reality dOiveij^ 
coin that a century of submersion had reduced to the ven^ 
appearance it wore before it ever went into the fiimace. 

He dug with fresh energy on this discovery, but fooird 
nothing more in the ship tliat day. 

Then it occurred to him to carry off a few hundred weight 
of pink coral. 

He got some fine specimens; and, while he was at that 
work, he fell in with a piece that looked very solid at the 
root, and unnaturally heavy. On a nearer examination this 
proved to be a foreign substance encrusted with coral. It 
had twined and twisted and curled over the thing in a most 
unheard-of way. Robert took it home, and by rubbing here 
and there with lemon juice, at last satisfied himself that 
this object was a silver box about the ska .of an octavo 
volume. 



It h^ no^ key-hole : had^ffidently been sold^wed up Ibr 
gmto security, and Robert' Was left to conjecture how it had 
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oome there. We subjoin a representation of curious 
object 

He connected it at once with the ship, and fblt assured 
that some attempt had been made to save it. There it had 
lain by the side of the vessel all these years, but falling dear 
of the sand had been embraced by the gowing coral, and was 
now a curiosity, if not a treasure. 

He would n^ break the coral, but put it on board his life- 
boat just as it was. 

And now he dug no more. He thought he could sell the 
galleon as well as island, by sample, and he was impatient 
to be gone. 

He reproached himself, a little unjustly, for allowing a 
woman to undertake the task of dearing him. 

** To what annoyances, and perhaps afeonts, have I ex- 
. posed her ! ** said he. No, it is a man's business to defend, 
not to be defended.^^ ^ 

To conclude. At high tide one fine afternoon he went on 
board with Ponto, and, hoisting his foresail only, crossed the 
bay, ranging along the island till he reached the bluff. He 
got under this, and by means of his compass and previous 
observations, set the boat's head exactly on the line the ducks 
used to take. Then he set bis mainsail too, and stretched 
boldly- out across the great Pacific Ocean. 

Time seems to wear out everything, even bad, luck. It ran 
strong against Robert Penfold for years: but, when it had 
struck its worst blow, and parted him and Helen RoUeston, it 
relaxed and a tide of good luck set in, which, unfortunately, 
the broken hearted man could not appreciate at the time. 
However, so it was. He wanted oil; and a whale came 
ashore. He wanted treasure, and the sea gave him a little 
back of all it had swallowed: and now he wanted fine 
weather ; and the ocean for days and nights was like peach- 
coloured glass, dimpled here and there : and soft westerly airs 
fanned him along by night and day. 

To be sure he was on the true Pacific Ocean, at a period 
when it is really free from storms. Still, even for thafc^^ 
latitude, he hod wonderful weather for six days, and on the 
seventh he fell in with a schooner, the skipper and crew erf 
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which looked over the bulwarks at him with wonder aad 
oordiaJitj, and, casting out a rope astern^ took ham in tow. 

The i^ipper had bean eyeing him with amajsement for some 
hours through his telescope : but he was a man that had seen 
a great many strange things, and it was also a point of 
honour with him never to allow that he was astonishedy or 
taken by surprise, or greatly moved, 

Wai, stranger/’ said ha, what craft is thi^?” 

''The Helen.” 

“ Where d’ye hail from ? — ^not that I am ourious/^ 

" Prom an unknown island.” 

" Do tell. What another ! Is it any* ways nigh ? '' * 

“ Not within seven hundred miles.” 

«je — rusalem! Have you sailed all that in a eookle 
shell?” 

"Yes.” 

"Why, what are ye? the Wandering Jew afloat, or the 
Ancient Mariner ? or only a kinder nautilus ? ” 

" I’m a landsman.” 

" A landsman ! tlien so is Neptune. What is your name, 
when you are ashore ? ” 

" Kobert Penfold. The Reverend Robert PenMd.^' 

"The Reverend I-tJc — ^ rusalem ! ” 

" May I ask what is your name, sir ? ” ^ 

" Wal, I reckon you may, stranger. I’m Joshua Pullalove 
from the States, at present located on the island of Juan 
Fernandez.” 

"Joshua FuRalove! That is lucky. I’ve got something 
that belongs to you.” 

He looked about, and found the harpoon, and haxrded it up 
in a mighty straightforward simple way. 

Joshua stared at him incredulously at first: but afterwards 
with amazement. He handled the harpoon, and^ inquired 
where Robert had fallen in with it Robert told him. 

" You’re an honest man,” said Pullalove, " you air. Come ^ 
aboard.” He was then pleased to congratulate himself on his 
strange luck in having ^fted across an honest man in the | 
middle of the ocean. " I’ve heerd,” said he, " of an old chap 
aa groped about all his life with a lantern and couldn’t find 
one. Let’s liquor.” 
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He hfid some celestial mixture or oilier made, indudiug^ 
rum, mint, and snow from the Andes, and then began hie 
interrogatories again, disclaiming curiosity at set internals* 

** Whither bound, honest man? 

** The coast of Chili.*’ 

» What for?” 

Trade.” 

D’ye bye or sell ? Not that it is my business.” 

** I wish to sell.” ' 

“ What’s the merchandise f ” 

Knowledge: and treasure,” 

Fullalove soratriied his head. ** Han’t ye got a few oonun** 
drums to swap for gold dust as well ? ” 

Kobert smil.. J, faintly : the first time this six weeks. 

I ha.e to sell ^he in'^wledge of an island, with rich pro- 
ducts; a ’i T have to sell the contents of a Spanish treasure 
ship, that T ^und buried in the sand of that island. 

The Yankee’s eyes glistened. 

** Wal,” sa’d he, ** I do busineea in islands myself. Fve 
leased this Juan Fernandess. But one of them is enough at a 
time. I’m monarch of all 1 survey : but what I survey is 
a mixallaneous fcuin’ o’^^ Irish and Otaheitans, that it’s pison to 
be monarch of. And now them darned Irish has taken to 
conver«iing the heathens to superstition and the worship of 
images, and breaks their heads if they won’t: and the 
heathens are all smiles and sweetness and immorality. No, 
islands is no bait to me.” 

** I neve^' asked you,” said Robert. What I do ask you 
is to land at Valparaiso. There I’ll find a purchaser, and 
will pay you handsomely for your kindness.” 

“ That IS fair,” said FuUalove, drily. What will you j. 
pay me ? ” 

rU show you,” said Robert* He took out of his pocket 
the smaller conglomeration of Spanish coin, and put it into 
Fullolove's hand, That,” said he, “ is silver coin I dug out 
of the galleon.” 

Fullalove inspected it keenly, and trembled slightly. Robert 
then went lightly over the tafirail and slid down the low 
rope into his boat. He held up the black mass we have 
demibed. 
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is solid silver. I will give it you# and my best 
thanks, to land me at Valparaiso.’* 

** Heave it ahoard,"” said the Yankee, 

Robert steadied himself, and hove it on board. The Yankee 
eaughi it, heavy as it was, and subjected it to some chemical 
test dirootly. 

Wal,” said he, ^'that is a bargain. ITl land ye at Vab 
paraiso for this. Jack, lay her head S.S.E, and by E.” 

Having given this order, he leaned bver the taffrail aiwlli=' 
asked for more samples. Robert showed him the ^uits, woods, 
and shells, and the pink coral ; and bade him observe that the 
boat was ballasted witli i)eaii 05^8ters. He threw him up cfiflie, 
and a bonch of pink coral. He then shinned up the rope 
again, and ilio interrogatories recommenced. But this time he 
was questioned closely as to who he was, and how he came on 
the island ? and the questions were so shrewd and penetrating 
that his fortitude gave way, and he cried out in anguish, 

' ' Man, man ! do not torture me so. Oh ! do not make me talk 
of rny grief, and my wrongs ; they are more than I can bear,” 

Fullalovo forebore directly, and offered him a cigar. He 
look it, and it soothed him a little ; it was long since he had 
smoked one. His agitation subsided, and a quiet tear or 
two rolled down his haggard cheek. 

• The Yankee saw, and kept silence. 

But when the cigar was nearly smoked out, ho said he was 
afraid Robert wmuld not find a customer for his island, and 
V'hat a pity Joshua FuUalove was cool on islands just now. 

Oh ! ” said Robert, I know there are enterprising . 
Americans on the coast who will give me money for what I 
have to sell.” 

Fullalove was silent a minute, then he got a piece of wood 
and a knife, and said, with an air of resignation, 

I reckon we’ll hev to deal.” 

Need we say that to deal had been his eager desire from the 
first ? V 

He now be( m to whittle a peg, and awaited the attack. 

“ Wlmt will Tpu give me, sir ? ” 

What, money down ? And yon gojt nothing to sell but 
ebanoeSi WJiy, tliere’s an old cuss about, that knows whesrs 
ithe islaad is as well as you do.” 
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of QOis^ you vill treat with him,** eaid Eobejl;, 

sadly. 

Darned if I do/’ said the Yankee, ** You are in trouble^ 
and he is not, nor never will be till he dies, and then he’ll 
get it hot, I calc’late. He is a thief, and stole my harpoon ; 
you are an honest man, and brought it back. I reckon 
I’ll deal with you and not with tliat old cuss ; not by a 
jugfttll 1 But it must be on a per centfige. You tell me the 
bearings of that there island, and ril work it and pay five 
per cent, on the gro'ss.” 

'‘Would you mind throwing that piece of wood into the 
sea, Mr. Fallalove? ” said Bobert. 

“ Caeii’t be done, nohow, 1 caeu’t deal without whittlin’. ' 

" You mean you (‘.an’t take an unfair advantage without 
it. Come, Mr. Fullalove, let us cut this short. I am, a« 
you say, an honest and most unfortunate man. Sir, 1 wa^'. 
falsely accused of a crime and banished my country. I can 
prove my innocence now if I can but get home with a great 
deal of money. So much fur me. You are a member of the 
vainest and most generous nation in the world.” 

" Wal, now that’s kinder honey and vinegar mixed,” said 
Fullalove; "pretty good for a Britisher, tliough.” 

"You are a man of that nation, which in all the agonies 
and unparalleled expenses of civil war, smarting, too, under 
anonymous taunts from England, did yet send over a largo 
sum to relieve the distresses of certain poor Englishmen who 
were indirect victims of that same calamity. The act, the 
time, th<r misery relieved, the taunts overlooked, prove your 
nation superior to all others in generosity. At lea^ my read- 
ing, which is very large, affords no parallel to it either in 
ancient or modmm history. Mr. Fullalove, please to recollect 
that you are a member of that nation, and that 1 am very 
unhappy helpless, and want money to undo cruel wrongs, 
but have no heart to chaffer much. Take the island and the 
treasure, and, give me half the profits you make. Is not that 
fair?” ^ \ 

jFj^alove wre a rueful countenance. ,, 

said he, he’ll take the dcin ofit any 
boneiB k I nodnd. Fust Britidier I met as had the 
simse to see thM. T’was rather handsome, iram’t it? Wal, 
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hmaiiL nature is deep; erery man yon tackle in kun&ess 
lams ye something. What with picking ye out o’ the sea, 
and you giving me back the harpoon the cuss stole, and your 
fece like a young calf, when you are the cutest fox out, and « 
you giving the great United States their due, I’m no more fit 
to deal than mashed potatoes. Now I cave: it is only fi>r 
once. Next time don’t you try to palaver me. Draw me a 
map of our island, Britisher, and mark where the Spaniard 
lies : I tell you T know her name, and th^ year she was lost 
in : lamed that at Lima one day. Kinder startled me, you 
did, when you showed me the coin out of her. Wal, there^s 
my hand on haell* profits, and if I’m keen, I’m squat’.” 

Soon after this he led Robert to his cabin, and Robert drew 
a large map irom bis models ; and Fullalove, being himself 
an excellent draughtsin^, and provided with proper iuatru.- 
ments, aided him to^firnsh it. 

Next day they sighted Valparaiso, and hove-to outside the 
port. 

All the specimens of insular wealth were put on board the 
schooner and secreted, for Fullalove’s first move was to get a 
lease of the island from the Chilian Government, and it was 
no pai fc of his plan to trumpet the artide he was going to » 
buy. 

After a moment’s hesitation, he declined to take tfe seven 
pounds of silver. He gave as a reason, that having made a 
bargain which compelled him to go to Valparaiso at once, he 
did not feel like charging his partner a fancy price for towing 
his boat thither. At the same time he hinted that, alter all 
this, the next customer would find him a very difficult Yankee 
to get the better of. 

With this understanding, he gave Robert a draft for £80 
on account of profits : and this enabled him to take a passage 
for England with all his belongings. v 

He arrived at Southampton very soon after the events last 
related, and thence went to London, folly alive to the danger 
of his position. 

He had a friend in his long beard, but he dared not rely ^ 
on that alone. Likpwniafo, he woik:^ 
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CHAPTEE LXIII. 

Hblbx asked Arthur Wardlaw why he was so surprised at 
the prayer-book being brought back. Was it worth twenly 
pounds to any one except herself ? 

Arthur looked keenly at her to see whether she intended 
more than met the ear, and then said that lie was surprised at 
the rapid effect of his advertisement, that was all. 

** Now you have got the book,” said he, ** I do hope you 
will erase that ciniel slander on one whom you mean to 
honour with your hand,” 

This proposal made Helen blush, and feel very miserable. 
Of the obnoxious lines some were written by Robert Penfold, 
and she had so little of his dear handwriting, “ I feel you 
are right, Arthur,’* said she ; ** but you must give me time, 
ihey shall meet no eye but mine ; and on our wedding-day — 

of course — all memorials of one Tears completed the 

sentence. 

Arthur Wardlaw, raging with jetilousy at the absent Pen- 
fold as heretofore Penfold had raged at him, heaved a deej) 
sigh and hurried away, while Helen was locking up the 
prayer-book in her desk. By this means he retained Helen’s 
pity. 

He went home directly, mounted to his bed-room, unlocked 
a safe, and plunged his hand into it. His hand encountered 
a book, he drew it out with a shiver, and gazed at it with 
terror and amazement. 

It was the prayer-book he had picked up in the square and 
locked up in that siife. Yet that very pijayer-book had been 
restored to Helen before his eyes, and was now locked up in 
het desk. He sat down with the book in his hand, and a 
great dread came over him. 

Hitherto Candour and Credulity only had been opposed to 
him, but now Cunning had entered the field against him jf ft. 
master-hand was cp-operating with Helen. 

Yetf strange to stay, she seemed unconscious of that 
co^gperation Had Rob^ Penfold found his way home 
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bj fiome strange means? Was lie watd^ng over her in 
secret P 

He had the woman he loved watched night and day, but no 
Kobert Penfold was detected. 

He puzzled his brains night and day, and at last heoetr-* 
ceived a plan of deceit which is common enough in 
where lying is one of the fine arts, but warA>€w in this^ 
countiy, we believe, and we hope to Heaven we shall not Jje 
the means of importing it. . 

An old clerk of his father’s, now superannuated and pen- 
sioned off, had a son upon the stage in a verj^lnean positiop. 
Once a year, however, and of course in the dog-days, he had 
a kind of benefit at his suburban theatre ; that is to say, 
manager allowed him to sell tickets, and take half the price of 
them. He persuaded Arthur to take some, and even to go to the 
theatre for an hour. The man played a little part, of a pompous 
sneak, with some approach to Nature. He seemed at home. 

Arthur found this man out ; visited him at; his own place. 
He was very poor, and mingled pomposity.with obsequious- 
ness, so that Arthur felt convinced he was to be bought body 
and soul, what there was of him. 

He sounded him accordingly, and the result was that the 
man agreed to perform a part for him. 

Arthur wrote it, and they rehearsed it together. As to the 
dialogue, that was so constructed, that it could be varied con^ 
siderably according to the cues, which could be foreseen to a 
certain extent ; but not precisely, since they were to be given 
by Helen Rolleston, who was not in the secret. 

But, whilst this plot was fermenting, other events happened, 
with rather a contrary tendency, and tliese will be more intelli- 
gible if we go back to Nancy House’s cottage, where indeed we 
have kept Joseph Wylie in an uncomfortable position a vety 
long time. 

Mrs. James, from next door, was at last admitted into 
Nancy’s kitchen, and her first word was, “I suppojse you 
Impw what Ftp,. come about, ma’am.” 

** Which it is to return me tlie sass-pon you borrowed, no 
doubt,” was Nancy’s ingenious reply. 

No, ma’am. But Fll send my girl in with it, as soon as 
she have deaned it, you may depend.” 
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'' Thank ye, 1 shall be glad to see it agatn.^* 

" You*ie not afeard I shall steal it, I hope 

" La, bless the woman, don’t fly out at a body like that. I 
oan’t afford to give away my sass-pan,” 

" Sass-pans is not in my head.” 

Nor in your hand neither.” 

" Fm eome about my lodger; a most respectable gentleman, 
which he have met with an accident. He did but go to put 
something away in the chimbley, which he is a curious gent, 
and has travelled a good deal, and learned the foreign customs, 
when his hand was caught in the brick- work, somehows, and 
there he is hard and fast.” 

" I know nothing about it, Mrs. James,” said Nancy. " Do 
you, girl?” 

"No,” said the mite, with a countenance of polished 
granite. 

" La, bless me ! ” said Nancy, with a sudden start. " Why, 
is she talking about the thief as you and I catclied putting 
his hand through the vrall into my room, and made him fast 
again the policeman comes round? ” 

" Thief? ” cried Mrs. James : " no more a thief than I am 
Why, sure you wouldn’t ever be so cruel ' Oh, dear ! — oh, 
dear ! Spite goes a far length. There, take an' kill me, do ; 
and then you’ll be easy in your mind. Ah, little my poor 
fallier thought as ever I should come down to letting lodg* 
ings, and being maltreated this way. I am ” 

" Who is a maltreating of ye ? Why you’re dreaming. 
Have a drop o’ gin.” 

" With them as takes the police to my lodger ? It would 
choke me.” 

"Well, have a drop, and we’ll see about it.” 

" You’re very kind, ma’am, I’m sure. Heaven knows I 
need it, Here’s wisliing you a good husband ; and towards 
burying all unkindness.” 

" Which you means drownding of it.” 

" Ah, you’re never at a loss for a woi'd, ma’am, and always 
in good spirits. But your troubles is to come. Fm a widdy. 
You will let me see what is the matter with my lodger, 
ma’am?” 

" WTiy not? We’ll all go and have a look at hinu" 
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Accordingl;^, the three women and the mite proceeded to 
the little room ; Nancy turned the g;as on, and they inspected 
the imprisoned hand. Mrs. James screamed with dismay, 
and Nancy asked her drily whether she was to blame for seis- 
^ iug a hand wliich had committed a manifest trespass. 

You have got the rest of his body/^ said she, but this 
here hand belongs to me/' 

Lord, ma'am, what could he take out of your ehimbley, 
without 'twas a handfiJ of soot ? Do*j>ray let me loose him/' 

Not till I have said two words to him." 

But how can you? He isn't here to speak to; only A 
morsel of him." 

I can go into your house and speak to him." 

Mrs. James demurred to that; but Nancy Stood firm: 
Mrs. James yielded. Nancy whispered her myrmidons, and, 
in a few minutes, was standing by the prisoner, a reverend 
person in dark spectacles, and a grey beard, that created com- 
miseration, or woxild have done so, but that this stroke of ilh 
ibrtiine liad apparently f Jlen upon a great philosopher. He 
liad contrived to get a seat under him, and was smoking a 
pipe with admirable sang froid. 

At sight of Nancy, however, he made a sligljt motion, as if 
lie would not object to follow his imprisoned hand through 
the party wall, Jt was only for a moment though ; *the next, 
ice smoked imperturbably. 

Well, sir," said Nancy, I hopes you are comfort- 
able.” 

*'Tliank ye, miss ; yes. I am at douUe sheet anchor." / 

" Why do you call me miss 7'^ 

I don't know. Because you are so young and pretty/' 

Tiiat will do. I only wanted to hear the sound of your 
voice, Joe Wylie." And with the word she snatched his wig 
off with one hand, and his beard with the other, tind revealed 
his true features to his astonished landlady. 

“ There, mum," said she, " I wish you joy of your lodger/' 
She tapped the chimney three times with the poker, and tell- 
ing Mr. Wylie she had a few words to say to him in private, 
retired for the present. Mrs. James sat down and mourned 
the wickedness of mankind, the loss of her lodger (who would 
now go bodily next door instead of sending his hand), and 
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tlie betftJT days she had hy iteration broug^ht herself to belieTO 
she had seen. 

Wylie soon entered Nancy’s house, and her first question 
Iras — ‘‘The £2000, how did you get them?” 

No matter how I got them/’ scud Wylie, sulkily. “What 
h«^ you done with them ? ” 

“ Put them away.” 

“ That is all right. I’m blest if I didn’t think they were 
gone for ever.” « 

“ I wish they had never come. Ill-gotten money is a curse.” 
Then she taxed him with scuttling the Proserpine, and asked 
him 'Whether that money had not been the bribe. But Joe 
waa obdurate. “I never split on a friend,” said he. “And 
you have nobody to blame but yourself; you w^ouldn’t splice 
without £2000, I loved you : and I got it how I could. 
D’ye think a poor fellow like me can make £2000 in a voyage 
by hauling on ropes, and tying true lovers* knots in tlio 
forotop ? ” 

Nancy had her answer ready; but this remembrance 
pricked her own conscience and paved the ^^ay to a recon- 
ciliation. 

Nan(^ had no high>flow'n notions. She loved In oney, but 
it must be got w' it) unit palpable dishonesty; per contra^ she 
was not gmng to denounce her sweetheart, but thchTtgiSin she 
would not miU'ry him so long as he differed with her about 
tlte meaning of the eighth con^mandmcnt. 

This led to many arg’iments, some of them warm, some 
afiectionate, and so we leave Mr. Wylie under the slow but 
salutary influence of love and unpretending probity. 

Re continued to lodge next door. Nancy would only 
receive him as a visitor. “ No,” said she, “ a little snapping 
and snarling is good for the health ; but I don’t care to take 
the bread out of a neighbour’s mouth as keeps saying she have 
seen better days.” 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

Helen had complained to Arthur^ of all people^ that Ao 
was watched and followed ; she even asked him whether that 
was not the act of some enemy. Arthur smiled, and Said,. 
** Take my word for it, it is only some»fool|sh admirer of your 
beauty ; he wants to know your habits, in" hopes of fallinj^ in 
with you ; you had better let me go out with you for the 
month or so ; that sort of thin^ wijl soon die away/' 

As a necessary coiisS^uence of this injudicious revelation, 
Helen was watched with greater skill and subtlety, and upon 
a plan well calculated to disarm suspicion : a spy watched the 
door, and by a signal, unintelligible to any but his coiv^ 
federate, whom Helen could not possibly see, set the latter on 
her track. 

They kept this game up unobserved for several days ; but 
learned nothing, for Helen was at a standstill. 

At last they got caught, and by a ti’uly feminine stroke of 
observation,'* 

A showily dressed man peeped into a shop where Helen 
was buying gloves. t 

With one glance of her woman’s eye she recognized a large 
breast-pin in the worst possible taste ; thence her eye went up 
and recognized the features of her seedy follower, though he 
was now dressed up to the nine. 

She withdrew her eye directly, completed her puichase, and 
went home, brooding defence and vengeance. 

That evening she dinod with a lady, who had a large 
acquaintance with lawyers, and it so happened that Mr. ToUe- 
mache and Mr. Hennessy were both of the party. 

Now, V hen these gentlemen saw Helen in full costume, a 
queen in form as well as ftice, coroneted with her island pearls, 
envirpned with a rpnaance, and courted by women as 

well as men, they looked up to her with astonishment, and 
made up to her in a very different style from that in which 
they had received her visit. ToUemache she received coldly ; 
he had defended Robert Penfold feebly, and she hated him for 
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it, Hennesqr die receiyed gracioualj, and remembering 
Robert’s precept, to be supple as a woman, bewitched him. 
He was good-natured, able, and vain. By eleven o’clock she 
had enlisted liim in her service. When she had conquered 
him, she said, slily, But I ought not to speak of these things 
to you except througli a solicitor.” 

^'That is the general rule,” said the learned counsel, ^'but 
in this case no dark body must come between me and 
the sun.” 

In short he entered into Penfold’ s case with such well- 
feigned warmth, to please the beauteous girl, that at last she 
took him by the horns and consulted. 

r am. followed,” said she. 

I have no doubt you are ; and on a large scale : if there 
is room for another I should be glad to join the train.” 

** Ha ! ha ! Fll save you the trouble. I’ll meet you half 
way. But, to be serious, I am watched, spied, and followed 
by some enemy to that good friend whose sacred cause we have 
undertaken. Forgive mo for saying Sve.’” 

I am too proud of the companionship to let you off. 

' We ’ is tlie word." 

** Then advise me what to do. I want to retaliate. I want 
to disfjover who is watching me, and why. Can you advise 
me? Will you?” 

The counsel reflected a moment, and Helen, who watched 
him, remarked the power that suddenly came into his coun- 
tenance and brow. 

** You must watch the spies. I have influence in Scotland 
Yard, and will get it done for you. If you went there your- 
self they would cross-examine you and decline to interfere. 
ITl go myself for you, and put it in a certain light. An able 
detective will call on you ; give him ten guineas, and let him 
into your views in confidence : then he will work the public 
machinery for you.” 

^'Oh, Mr. Hennessy, how can I thank you?” 

By succeeding. I hate to fail : and now your cause is 
mine.” 

Next day^ a man with a hooked nose, a keen black eye, and 
a solitary fbible (Mosaic), called on Helen Bolleston, and told 
her he was to take her instructions. She told him she was 
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watched, and thought it was done to bgfflo a mission ehe had 
undertaken: hut, haying got so far, she blushed and hesitated* 
ThejSJE^re jou tei said 

Mr. Burt 

Thus encouraged, and also remembering Mr. Hennessy^s 
advice, she gave Mr. Burt, aa tdidly as she could, m outline 
of Robert Penfold^s case, and of the exertions, she had made, 
and the small result. 

Burt listened keenly, and took a note oi; two, and when she 
had done, he told her something in return. 

Miss KoUeston,’’ said he, I am the officer that arrested 
Robert Penfold. It cost me a grinder that he knocked 

Oh dear ! " said Helen, how unfortunate ! Then I feai 
I cannot reckon on your JBervices.'" 

Why not, miss ? What, do you think I hold spite 
against a poor fellow for defending himself? Besides, 
Mr. Ponfbld wrote me a very proper note ; certainly, for a 
parson, the gent is a very quick hitter; but he wrote very 
sq uare— said he hoped I would allow for the surprise and the 
agitation of an innocent man, sent me two guineas too, and 
said he would make it twenty ; but he was poor as well as 
unfortunate. That letter has stuck in my gixzai^ ever since ; 
can’t see the ooloqr of felony in it. Your felon is never in a 
fault ; and, if he w^ears a good coat, he isn’t given* to show 
light.” 

It was very improper of him to strike you,” said Helen, 
and very .noble of you to forgive it. Make him still more 
ashamed of it ; lay him under a ^eep obligation.” 

If he is innocent, I’ll try and prove it,” said the Detective. 
He then asked her if she had taken notes. She said she had 
a diary. He begged to see it. She felt inclined to withhold 
it, because of the comments ; but, remembering that this was 
womanish, and that Robert’s orders to her were to be manly 
on such occasions, she produced her diary. Mr. Burt read it 
very carefully, and told her it was a very promising case. 

You have done a great deal more than you thought,^’ he 
said ** You have netted the fish** 
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CHAPTER LXV, 

I ! WETTED the fish ! what fish ? 

*'The man who forged the promissory note/^ 

'*OhMr. Burt!” 

'^The same man that forged the newspaper extracts to 
deceive you, forged the promissory note years ego, and the 
man who is setting spies on you is the man who forged those 
extracts ; so we are ^ure„t<?^nailjiim. He is in the net ; and 
very much to your credit* Leave^ the rest to me* I’U, tell 
you^more about it to-morrow. You must order your carriage 
at one 0 * clock to-morrow, and drive down to Scotland Yard: 
go into the Yard and you will see me ; follow me without a 
word. When you go' bock the other spies will be so fright- 
ened, they will go off to their employer, and so we shall nail 
him.” 

Helen complied with these instructions stiictly, and then 
returned home, leaving Mr. Burt to work* She had been 
home about half-an-hour, when the servant brought her up a 
message saying that a man wanted to sx^eak to her. 

Admit him,” said Helen. 

He is dressed very poor, miss.” 

** Never mind ; send him to me.” 

She was afraid to reject anybody now, lest she might turn 
her back on information. 

A man presented himself in well-worn clothes, with a 
wash-leather face and close-shaven chin ; a little of his fore- 
head was also shaven. 

** Madam, my name is Hand.” 

Hden started. 

1 have already had the honour of writing to you,” 

” Yes, sir,” said Helen, eyeing him with fear and aversion. 

Madam, I am come” — (he hesitated) am an un- 
toltonate man, Weighed down by remorse for a thoughfless 
act that has ruined an innocent man, and nearly cost my 
worthy employer his life, I come to e^iate as far as injme 
lies. But 1^ me be brief, and hurry over a tale of shamUr 
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1 was a derk at Wordlaw’s office. A bill broker called 
Adams was talking to me and my fellow clerks^ and boasting 
that' nobody cotdd take him in with a feigned signature. 
Bets were laid ; our vanity was irritated by his pretension. 
It was my fortune to overhear my young master and his 
^iend Robert Penfold speak about a loan of two thousand 
pounds. In an evil hour 1 listened to the tempter^ and 
wrote a forged note for that amount. I took it to Mr. Peofbld; 
he presented it to Adams, and it was cashed. 1 intended, of 
course, to call next day, and tell Mr. Pehfold, and take him 
to Adams, and restore the money, and get back the note. It 
was not due for three months. Alas ! that very day it ^ell 
under suspicion. Mr. Penfold was arrested. My young 
master was struck down with illness at his Mend’s guilt, 
tliough be never could be quite got to believe it; and I, 
miserable coward, dared not tell the truth. Ever since that 
day I have been a miserable man. The other day I came 
into money, and left Wardlaw’s service. But I ^cajiy my 
remorse with me. Madam, I am come to tell the tru^. I 
dare not tell it to Mr. Waxdlaw; I think he would kill me. 
But I will tell it to you, and you can tell it to him ; ay, tell 
it to all the world. Let my shame be as public as his whom 
I have injured so deeply ; but, Heaven knows, unintentionally. 
I— I— I ’’ 

Mr. Hand sank all in a heap, where he sat, and could say 
no more. 

Helen’s flesh crawled at this confession, and at the sight of 
this reptile, who owned that he had destroyed Robert Penfold 
in fear and cowardice. For a long time her wrath so over- 
powered all sense of pity, that she sat trembling; and if 
eyes could kill, Mr. Hand would not have outlived his con- 
fession. 

At last she contrived to speak. She turned her head away 
not to see the wretch, and said, stemly,~ 

Are you prepared to make thia atatmnent on peper if 
ca]l6d.imf ” 

Mr. Hand hesitated, but said, Yes.*' 

Then write down that Robert Penfold was innocent, and 
you are ready to prove it whenever you are called upon/' 

** Write that down ? " said Hand. 
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Unkfle yoTir penitence is feigned, you will/’ 

** Sooner than that should be added to my crime 1 will 
ayowall.” 

He then wrote the few lines she required. 

** Now your address; that I may know where to find you at 
a moment’s notice.” ^ 

He then wrote, J. Hand, 11, War^'iok Street, Pimlico.” 

Helen then dismissed him, and wept bitterly. In that 
(ondition she was foun'd by Arthur Wardlaw, who comforted 
her, and, on hearing her report of Hand’s confession, burst 
out into triumph, and reminded her he had always said 
Robert Penfold was innocent. ^'My father,” said he, **mu8t 
yield to this evidence, and we will lay it before the Secretory 
of State, and get his pardon,” 

** His pardon ! when he is innocent ! ” 

** Oh, that is the form ; the only form. The rest must be 
done by the worm reception of his friends. I, for one, who 
all these years have maintained his innocence, will be the first 
to welcome him to my house, an honoured guest. What am 
I saying? Can I? dare I? ought 1? when my wife— — * 
Ah! I am more to he pitied than my poor friend is: my 
fidend, my rival. Well, I leave it to you whether he can 
come into your husband’s bouse.” 

** Never.” 

''But, at least I can send the Springbok out, and bring 
him home ; and that I will do without one day’s delay.” 

Oh, Arthur!” cried Helen, “you selme an example of 
uns^shness.” 

i do what I can,” said Arthur. “ 1 am no saint. I hope 
for a reward.” 

Helen sighed. “ What shall I do f ” 

“ Have pity on me ! your faithful lover, and to whom your 
faith was plighted before ever you saw or knew my unhappy 
friend. What can 1 do or suffer more than 1 have done and 
suff^ed for you ? My sweet Helen, have pity on me, and be 
my wife.” 

I will; someday.” 

” BSese you : bless you. One effort more : what 
di^f” 

” 1 ean’i 1 can’t. My heart is dead.” 
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fortnight. Let me ^eak to your father: let 
him tib.e day.’* 

As she made no reply^ he kissed her hand devotedlyi and 
did speak to her father. 

Sir Edward, meaning all for the best, said, ** This day fort- 
night,” 


CHAPTER LXVI, 

The next morning came the first wedding presents from 
the jubilant hridegrooin, who was detennined to advance step 
by step and give no breathing time. 

When Helen saw them laid out by her maid she trembled 
at the consequences of not giving a plump negative to sc 
brisk a wooer. 

The second post brought two letters ; one of them from 
IVirs. Underclifi'; the other contained no words, hut only a 
pearl of uncommon size and pear-shaped. 

Helen received this at first as another wedding present, 
and an attempt on Arthur’s paii to give her a pearl as large 
as tliose she had gathered on her dear island. But looking 
narrowly at the address she saw it was not written by Arthur ; 
and, presently, she was struck by the lilceness of this pearl in 
shape to some of her own. She got out her pearls, laid them 
side by side, and began to be moved exceedingly. She had 
one of her instincts, and it set every fibre quivering with 
excitement. It was some time before she could take her eyes 
off the pearls, and it was with a trembling hand she opened 
Mrs. UnderclifiTs letter, 

dbak Youhg Laht, 

** A person called here last night and supplied the due. 
If you have the courage to know truth, you have only to 
come here, and to bring your diary, and all the letters you 
have received from any person or persons since you landed 
in England. 

** I am, yours obediently, 

“^Janb UNDEXcniwr.” 



m . VOVt PIJLY- 

Tbd < 30 imige to Iceow the truth ! 

Hiie mjBteriouB seuteEoe affected Helen OousMerahlj. But 
hi^ fhith iu Bobert was too great to be shahen. She would 
> not wait for the canonical hour at which young ladies go out, 
/but pul on her bonnet directly after breakfast. 

Early as she was, a visitor came before she could start — 
Mr Bui’t, the Detective. She received him in the library. 

]\fr. Burt looked at her dress and her little bag, and said, 

I'm very glad I miide bold to call so early.” 

** You have got information of importance to communicate 
to me ? ” 

** 1 think so, miss ; ” and he took out his note-book. The 
person you are watched by is Mr. Arthur Wardlaw.” 

The girl stared at him. 

**Both spies report to him twice a day at his house in 
Russell Square.” 

**Be careful, Mr. Burt; this is a serious thing to say, and 
may have serious consequences.” 

** Well, miss, you told me you wanted to know the truth.” 

** Of course I want to know the truth. 

**Then the truth is that you are watched by order of Mr. 
Wardlaw.” 

Burt continued his report. 

A shabby-like man called on you yesterday.” 

'^Yes; it was Mr. Hand, Mr. Wardlaw’s clerk. And oh, 
Mr. Burt, that wretched creature came and confessed the 
truth. It was he who forged the note, out of sport, ^d for a 
bet, and then was too cowardly to own it.” 

She then detailed Hand's confession. 

His penitence comes too late,” said she, with a deep sigh. 

‘*It hasn't come yet,” said Burt, drily. “Of course my 
lambs followed the man. He went first to his employer, and 
thsn he went home. His name is mot Hand. He is not a 
clerk at aU, but a little actor at the Corinthian Saloon. * Hand 
is in America; went three months ago. I ascertained that 
from, W)ther quarter.” 

** Oh, goodness ! ” <wied Helen ; “ what a wretched world. 
I can't see mxway stpms.” 

“ Eow f^ould you^ miss ? It is dear enough, for all that 
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Mr. Wardlaw hired this actor to pass for Hand^ a&d teQ you 
a lie, that he thought would please you.’* 

Helen put her hand to her brow, and thought; but her 
candid soul got sadly in the way of her brain. 
f '‘!Mr. Burt,” said she, ^'will you go with me to Mr. 
UndercliH; the Expert ? ” 

With pleasure, ma’am ; but let me finish my report. Last 
night there was something new. Your house was watched 
by six piii’sons. Two were Wardlaw’s,' three were Burt’s; 
but the sixtli man 'svas there on his own hook ; ancl my men 
could not make him out at all ; but they tliink one of Wardlaw’f 
men knew him ; for he went off to Russell Square like the 
wind, and brought Mr, Wardlaw here in disguise. Now^ 
miss, tliat is all ; and shall I call a cab, and weTl hoar Undei‘- 
cliff’s tale ? ” 

The cab was called, and they went to Undercliff. On the 
way Helen brooded; but the Detective eyed every man and 
everything on the road with the utmost keenness. 

Edward Under cliff was at work at lithographing. He re- 
ceived Helen cordially, nodded to Burt, and said slie could not 
have a hotter assistant. 

He then laid liis fiic-simile of the forged note on the table 
with John Wardlaw’s genuine writing and Peafold’s endorse- 
ment. 

Look at that, Mr. Burt.” 

Burt inspected the papers keenly. 

You know, Burt, I swore at Robert Penfold’s trial tihat 
he never wrote that forged note.” 

'' I remember,” said Burt. 

'‘The other day tliis lady entrusted me to discover, if I 
could, who did W'rito the forged note. But, unfortunately, 
the materials she gave me wore not sufficient. But, last night, 
a young man dropped from Ihe clouds, that I made sure was 
an agent of yours, Miss RoUeston. Under that imj)res.sion I 
was rather ungmudod, and I let him know Lqw far we had 
got, and cmild got no farther. * I think I can help you/ says 
this young man, and puts a letter on the table. ‘ Well, Mr. 
Bmt, a glance at that letter w'as enough for me. It was 
written by the man who forged the note.” 
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** A letor ! ” said Heleru 

‘‘Yes. I’ll put tliG Ifittnr by ilie side of the forged note; 
and, if 3 *ou liavo any eye for writing at all, you’ll Si*e at once * 
that ono hand wrote ll)o forged note and this letter. 1 am 
also j)ro]>ared to swoar I hat the letfors signed lland, are for- \ 
geries by the sann^ person.” 

lie then eooll^ put upon (he table tlie letter from Arthur 
Wardlaw that Il(‘l<ai had iM^'oived on board the Pi'oserpine, 
and was ]U’o(*i‘oding* to point out Ilje many }a)ir)ts of rc^em* 
bianco between tlie letter und tlie document, wlmn lie was 
intomipted by a scream from Helen. 

All ! ” si le cried. “He is lu're. Only one man in tlie 
world could have brought that letter. T left it oil ihe-island. 
Robert is liere : lie gave you that letter.” 

You are right,” said the lixpert, and what a fool I 
must be. I Imve nu eye except for handwiiiing. He hud a 
beard : and such a beard ! ” 

** It is Robert ! ” cried Helen, in raptures. *'Jlo is como 
just in time ” 

**In time to bo arrested,” said Burt. ^‘Why, bis time is 
not out. lie’ll gi i into a trouble again.” 

”Oh, Heaven fbibid!” cried Helen, and turned so faint, 
she Lad to be laid Lac-k on a cliair, aud salts tippliod to her 
nostrils. 

She soon came to, and cried and trembled, but prepared to 
defend her Robert with all a woman’n wit. 

Burt and UndercUif were convorsiug in a low voice, and 
Burt was saying lie felt sure Wurdluw’s spies ha<l defected 
Robert Peiifold, and that Robert would be arrested and put 
into prison as a runaway convict. 

** Go to Scoilaiul Yard this minute, Mr. Burt,” said Helen, 
eagerh.” 

*«\V]mtfor?” 

Wliy, you must take the commission to arrest him. You 
are our friend.” 

Burt slapped his ibigii with delight. 

” 'Hiat is first'^do, miss,” saifl he; ^^'11 take the real 
felon liiht, you may dojioud. Now, Mr. UndorHlR, write your 
report, and hand it to Miss Helen, with fac-similes. It will 
do no k'irm if you make a declaration to the same effect before 
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a inagistrate. You, Miss Rolleston, keep yourself disengaged, 
and please don’t go out. You will very likely hear from me 
again to day.” 

lie drove off, and Helen, though still greatly agitated by 
Rohert/s danger, and the sense of his })resen(^o, now sat down, 
treinhliiig a little, and compared Artluirs letter with the 
forged doe a tn out. Tim effect of this comparison w'as irre- 
si.Htihle. The hlxport, however, asked her for scane letter of 
Arthur’s, that ioul never passed through. ItoheH Penfuld’s 
hands. She gave him the sliort note iii wldch iio U5«.^d the 
very words, Kohert Penfold. Ho said ho would make thjit 
iiol(^ the basis of his la^port. 

AVdiilo he was writing it, Mrs. Undercliff earne in, and 
Helen fold lior all. Slio said, ‘‘ I caino to tlie same conclu- 
sion long ago ; but wlieu yon said he was to ho your 
husband ” 

Ah,” said Helen, we women are poor creatures ; we 
can always liud some reason for running away from the truth. 
Now explain about the prayer-book.” 

Well, miss^ I felt sure ho would steal it, so I made Ned 
produce a fac-similo. And ho did steal it. What you got 
back was your mother’s prayer-book. Of course I took care 
of that.” 

'' Oh, Mrs. Undercliff,” cried Helen, ** do lot me kii^s you,” 

Tlieu they hud a nice little cry together, and, by the time 
they hud done, the report wUkS ready in duplicate. 

** ril declare tliis btiforo a magistrate,” said the Expert, 
and thou I’ll send it to you.” 

At four o’clock of this eventful day, Helen got a message 
from Burt to say that he liad orders to arrest Rol)ort Peufold, 
and that she must wear a mask and ask Mr. AVardhiw to 
meet her at old Mr. Penfuld’s at nine o’clock. But she her- 
self must he there at half -past eight, without fail, and bring 
Undercllff’s declaration and report with her, and the prayer- 
book, etc. 

Acicordingly, Helen went down to old Mr. Penfold’s at 
half-past eight, and was received hy Nancy Rouse, and 
ushered into Mr. Penfold’s room ; that is to say, Nancy held 
the door oy)fin, and, on her entering the room, sliut it sharply 
rind ran downstairs. 


V T 2 
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iMen tjio room ; a man rose directly and came to 

Imt it was not Michael Penfold— -it was Robert. A 
laint scream, a heavenly sigh, and her head was on his 
and her arm round his neck, and both their hearts 
janting as they gazed, and then dung to eachflOther, and then 
jflt^ed again with love unutterable. After a while they got 
' fdhcient composure to sit down hand in hand and compare 
’ notes. And Ilelen showed him their weapons of defence, tlie 
prayer-book, tlio ExpcWs report, etc. 

A discreet tap was heard at the door. It was Nancy 
Bouse. On being invited to enter, she came in, and said, 
Oh, Miss Ilelon, I’ve got a penitont outside, , which he done 
it for love of me, and now he’ll malce a clean breast, and the 
fault was partly mine. Ck)mo in, Joe, aiwj speak for your- 
self.” 

On this, Joe Wylie came in, hanging his head piteously, 
Slie is right, sir,” said he ; ** I’m come to ask yotir par- 
don and the lady’s. Not as I ever meant you any harm ; but 
to destroy the ship, it w'as a bad act, and I’ve never throve 
since. Nance, she have got the money. I’ll give it back to 
file underwriters ; and, if you and the lady will forgive a poor 
fellow that wus tempted with love and money, why I’ll stand 
to the truth for you, though it’s a bitter pill.” 

** I forgive you,” said llobert; and I accept your offer to 
serve me.” 

^‘And so do I,” said Helen. ^‘Indeed, it ia imtiisyou 
have wronged. But, oh, I am glad, for Nancy’s sake, fliat 
. you repent.” 

‘‘ Miss, 111 go tlirough fire and water for you,” said Wylie, 
lifting up his head. 

Here old Michael came in to say that Arthur Wardlaw" was 
at the door, with a policeman. 

** Show him in,” said Robert. 

** Oh no, Robert ! ” said Helen. He fills me with horror.” 

** Show him in,” said Robert, gently. Sit down, all of 
you.” 

Now Burt had not told Arthur who was in the house, so he 
came, rdther uneasy in his mind, but still expecting only to 
see Helen. 

BobeH Penfold told Helen to face ihe door, and the rest 
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to Bit bac^ ; aiid ihia airangement bad not been efietited cm 
second, 'when Arthur came in, witli a lover's lookf and^ taking 
two steps into the room, saw the three men waiting to receive 
him. At sight of Penfold, he started, and turned pale as 
ashes ; but, recovering himself, said, — 

My dearest Helen, this is indeed an unexpected ple^re. 
You will reconcile me to one, whose worth and innooence J 
never doubted, and tell him I have had some little hand in 
clearing him.” * ^ 

His effrontery was received in dead„sBence. This struck 
cold to his bones, and, being naturally weak, be got violent. 
He said, — 

** Allow me to send a message to my servant” 

He then tore a leaf out of his memoraudutn-boOk, wrote 
on it : — Robert Penfold is here ; arrest him directly, and 
take him away.” And, enclosing this in an envelope, sent it 
out to Burt by Nancy. 

Helen seated herself quietly, and said, — 

'‘Mr. Wardlaw, when did Mr. Hand go to America?” 

Arthur stammered out, " 1 don’t know the exact date.” 

" Two or three months ago ? ” 

" Yes.” 

*'Tlieu the person you sent to me to tell me tliat falsehood 
was not Mr. Hand ? ” • , 

" I sent nobody.” 

“ Oh, for shame ! — for shame ! Why have you set spies? 
Wliy did you make away with my prayer-book; — or what 
you thought was my prayer-book ? Here is my prayer-book, 
that proves you had the Proserpine destroyed ; and I should 
have lost my life hut for another, whom you had done your 
best to destroy. Look Robert Penfold in the face if you can.” 

Arthur’s eyes began to waver, 

" I’ can,” said he. " I never wronged him* I alwajv 
lamented his misfortune.” 

" You were not the cause ? ” 

" Never ! — so help me Heaven ! ” 

" Monster I ” said Helen, turning away in contempt and 
horror. 

“ Oh, that is it, is it ? ” said Arthur, wildly. " Yo^j^UCpsk 
4mih with ^ insult jme Jfor Mm t 1 mui^ 
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hw Hiiythmg from you, Ibt I loVe you ; but, at least, 1 will 
twc^) Mm out of the path/' ‘ 

Ih ttm to the door, opened it, and there wna Burt, listening. 
Are you an oflicer 
Yea/’ 

** Then arrest that man thia moment : he is Robert Penfold, 
a omi\u*t retin-ned IxTore his time.” 

ihiit eame into the room, locked the door, and put the key 
in hi*^ pocket. 

*• Well, sii/* said Burt, to Robert, “ I know you ore a 
quiok hitter. Don’t lei ns 1 avo a lew over it this lime If 
you have ^ot aiiMliing to say, say it (piiet jind comforlable/’ 

I w ill go with you on one eonditieu,” said Robert. You 
must take the lolon hh well as the niait3r. This is tlie felon; ” 
and he laid his hand on Aitlmi’s sbonlder, w'ho co\M‘ied 
under the touch at first, but soon b<‘gan to act violent indig- 
nation, 

“ Take the rulFiaii away at once/’ he cried. 

What! before I hear what le^ has got to say?” 

** Would you listen to him against a merchant of the city 
of London, a man oi unblemu>he(l reputation ? ” 

** Well, sir, y^ou see we liave got a hint tlmt you were con- 
cerned in scuttling a ship : and that is a felony. So 1 think 
ri) just* hear what he has got to say. You need not /ear any 
man’s tongue if you are iuun^jent/* ^ 

^ “ Sit down, if you please, and examine these documents,” 

said Robert Penfold. “ As to tee scuttling of the ship, here 
is the deposition of two seamen, taken on their death-bed, and 
witnessK^d by Miwi Rolleston and myself.” 

** And that book he tried to steal,” said Helen. 

Robert coiitiniied, **Aiid here is UnderclifTs fac-simile of 
llie forged note. Here are specimens of Arthur WardLiw’s 
handw riling, and lier© is Underclilfs report.” 

The Detective ran his eye hastily’^ over tlie report, which we 
slightly condense. 

On comparing the forged note with genuine specimens of 
John Wardlaw’s handwriting, no less than twelve deviations 
firoin his hfib ts of v\iiting btiike the eye ; and every one of 
ibsso tv^elve deviations is a deviation into a habit of Arthur 
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Wardlaw, which is an amotUit of derncmfetration tardy attoinVi^ 
in cases of forgery. 

1. The capital L. — Compare in London (forged note) 

with the same letter in London i n Wardlaw^s letter. \ 

2. The capital I).— Compare tliis letter in Date,*' with 
the same letter in “ Dearest.” 

3. The capital T. — Compare it in **Two” and ‘*ToIl6»» 
mache.*' 

4. The word ** To ; ** see To pay,^* in. forged note and 
third lino of letter. 

5. Small “ o ” formed with a loop in the upstroke. ^ 

6. Tlio maniior of finishing the letter ** v.” 

7. Ditto the letter w.” 

8. The imi^crfect fonnation of the small "a." This and 

the looped run through the forged note end Arthur 

Wardlaw’s letter, and are habits entirely foreign to the style 
of John Wardlaw. 

9. See the th ” in connection. 

10. Ditto tho *‘of ” in connection. 

11. Tho incautious use of the Greek €. John Wardlaw 
never uses this e. Arthur Wardlaw never uses any other 
apparently. The writer of the forged note began right, but 
at the word Robert Peiifold glided insensibly into his Greek e, 
and maintained it to the end of the forgery. This looks as if 
he was in tho habit of writing those two words. 

12. Compare the words Robert Penfold in the forged docu* 
ment with the same words in tlie letter. The similarity is so 
striking that, on these two words alone, the writer could be 
identified beyond a doubt, 

13. Great pains were taken with the signature, and it IS 
like John Wardlaw's WTiting on the surface; but go below 
the surface and it is all Arthur Wardlaw. 

Tlie looped o, the small r, the I dropx^iug below the d, the 
open a, are all Arthur Wardlaw’s. The open loop of the final 
w is a still bolder deviation into A. W.'s own Jiaud. The 
final flourish is a curious mistake. It is executed with skill 
and freedom; but the writer has made the lower line the 
thick one. Yet John Wardlaw never does this. 

How was the deviation caused ? Examine the final flourish 
in Arthur Wardlaw's signature. It contains one stroke only: 
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but then that stroke is a thick one. He ihougkt he had only 
to prolong his own stroke and bring it round. He did this 
extremely well, but missed the deeper characteristic — the thick 
upper stroke. This is proof of a high character : and alto- 
gether I am quite prepared to testify upon oath that the writer 
bf the letter to Miss Rolleston, who signs himself Arthur 
Ward] aw, is the person who forged the promissory note. 

To enable the reader to follow all this we reproduce the 
materials of Mr. UncIerclitTs judgment. To tliese twelve 
proofs one more was now added. 

Arthur Wardlaw rose, and with his knees knocking to- 
gether, said, ** Don’t arrest him, Burt ; let him go.’^ 

Don’t let him go/* cried old Peiifold. '‘A villain! I 
have got the number of the notes from Benson. I can prove 
he bribed this poor man to destroy the ship. Don’t let him 
go. He has ruined my poor boy.” 

At this Arthur Wardlaw began to sliriek for niercy. 

**Oh, Mr. Peiifold,” said he, “you are a father, and hate 
me. But think of my father. I’ll say anything, do any- 
rtiing. ITl clear Robert Ponfold at my own expense. I 
have lost her, Sho loathes me now. Have m(^cy on me, and 
let me leave the country.” 

He tiringed and crawled so that he disarmed anger, and 
substiiUited contempt. 

“ Ay,”^aid Burt. “ He don’t hit like you, Mr. Penfold ; 
this is a chap that ouglit to have been in Newgate long ago. 
But take my advice ; make him clear you on paper and then 
let him go. I’ll go downstairs a-while. I mustn’t take part 
in compounding a felony.” 

“ Oh' yes, Robert,” said Helen ; for his father’s 
sake.” 

“ Very well,” said Robert, “ Now then, reptile, take tlif 
pen and write in your own hand, if you can.” 

Ho todc the pen and wrote to dictation ; — 

“ I, Arthur Wardlaw, confess that I forged the promissory 
note for £2000, and sent it to Robert Penfold, and that 
£1400 of it was to be fbr my own use, and to pay my Oxford 
debts. And I confess that I bribed Wylie to scuttle the ship 
Prosmfpine in oi^et to cheat the underwriters.” 
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PenfoM then turned to Wylie and adked him the true 
motiye of this fraud. 

^'Why the gold was aboard the Shannon,” said Wylie; 

I played haiiky-panky with the metals in White’s store.” 

‘‘Put that down,” said Penfold. “Now go on.” 

“ Make a clean breast,” said W3die. “ I have. Say as 
how you cooked the Proserpine’s log, and forged Hiram 
Hudson’s writing.” 

“And the newspaper extracts 3"Ou lent ^ me,” said Helen, 
“ and the letters from Mr. Hand.” 

Arthur groaned. “ Mubi I toll all that ? ” said he. 

“Every word, or be indicted,” said llobeit Tenfold, sternly. 

He wrote it all down : and then sat staring stupidly. 

And the next thing was, he gave a loud shiiek and fell on 
the floor in a fit. 

They sprinkled water over him, and Burt conveyed him 
home in a cab, aavLsing liim to le.ave the country, at the 
same time i)i‘Oiiiising him not to exasperate those he had 
•wTonged 80 deejdy, but rather to moderate them, if required. 
Then he gave ]3urt fifty guineas. 

Robert l\uifold, at Helen’s request, went with her to Mr. 
Henness^'', and with the proofs of Arthur’s guilt and Robert’s 
innoceiu'e; and he undertook that the matter shculd go in 
proper form before Ihe Socretarj of State. But, somehow, it 
transpired that the Proserpine had heen scuttled, and several 
of the underwriters wrote to tlie M'ardlaws to tlireaten pro- 
ceedings. Ward law senior returned but one answer to these 
gentlemen ; — “ Bring your proofs to me at my place of busi- 
ness next Monday at twelve, and let me judge the case, before 
you go elsewhere.” 

“ That is high and mighty,” said one or two ; but they 
conferred and agreed to these terms, so high stood the old 
merchant’s name. 

Tliey caine; they were received with stiff courtesy. The 
deposition of 'Cooper and Welch was produced, and Wylie, 
kept up to the mark by Nancy, told the truth, and laid Ins 
two thoueoi',*! pounds intact down on the tabic, 

“Now that ia off my stomach,” said he, “and I’m a man 
again.” 

“ Ay, and I’ll marry you next week,” said Nancy. 
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^ gftntlpaen,** sai^ old WardlafW, **my coiirae seems 
I wMl undo the whole transaelion, and return 
y§ur money low the premiums, but plus five per cent, 
interest. 

i And tlufl he did on the spot, for the firm was richer than 

ever, . 

Wlicii they were Robert Penfold chme in, and said, — 
I hear, sir, you devote this daj'- to repairing the wrongs 
done by youi' firm : Wliat can you do for me ? ” 

He laid a oopj'^ of Arihur^s confession before him. 

The old man v inctMl a moment where he sat, and the iron 
passed through Ins soul. 

It was a long time before he could speak. At last he 
said,— 

''This wrong is irroi)arable, I fear.** 

Robert said not liiug. Sore as bis own heart was, he was 
not the one to strike a grand old man, struggling so bravely 
against dishonour. 

Wardlaw senior touched his hand-bell. 

Request Mr. Penfold to step this way.** 

Michael Penfold came, 

" Gentlemen,*’ said the old morchaut, " the house of Ward- 
law exists no more. It was built on honesty, and cannot 
survive a fraud. Wardlaw and Son were partners at will. I 
had decided to dissolve that partnership, wind up the accounts, 
and put up tho shutters. Rut now, if you like, I will value 
the effects, and hand the business over to Penfold and Son, on 
easy terms Robert Ponfold has been accused of forging 
John Wardlaw’ 8 name; to xmove this was a calumny, I put 
Penfold over my door instead of Wardlaw. The City of 
London will understand that, gentlemen, believe me.** 

"Mr. Wardlaw/* said Robert, "you are a just, a 
noble *’ 

He could say no more. 

"Ah, sir,** said Michael; "if tlie young gentleman had 
only been like you,” 

"Meutioti his n:nne no more to me. llis crime and his 
punishment have killed me.** 

"Oh,” said Robert, hastily, "he sliall not be punished for 
your sake/' 
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*^Not be punished? It is not iu your, haiidf^te d^cS^: 
’God has punished him. He is insane.^' • ^ 

** Good Heavens ! ” ' ^ ^ 

‘‘Quite mad; quite mad. Gentlemcih, I tio tenjW 
sui>port this interview. Send mo yptir solicitor’s address; 
the deeds eliall be prepared. I wish tjle new ‘firm success. 
Probity is the road to it. Good -day.” ’ 

He wound up tho affaii'S,- had his name and Arthur’s 
painted out at his own cxj)ense, and directed the j^ainters to 
]mint the Penfolds’ in nt theirs; went home to Elm trees, and 
(lied in three days, lie died lamented and honoured, fuid 
liobort Penfold was much affected, He got it into his heM 
that he had hilled him with Arthur’s confession, lotting it 
before him so suddenly. 

I liave forgotten who said ‘Vengeance is mine,’” said 
Ko]>ert Penfold, 

"llie merchant priest loft the oflico to be conducted by his 
father; ho used the credit of the new firm to purchase a 
living ill the Vale of Kent, and thither he retired; grateful 
to Providence, but not .easy in his conscience. He now 
accused himself of having often distrusted God, and seen hia 
fellow-creatures in too dark a light. He turned towards 
religion and the care of souls. 

Past suffering enlightens a man, and makes him^ teuder ; ^ 
and people soon began to walk and drive (considerable dis-' 
tances to hear the new vicar. He had a lake wdth a new 
peninsula, the shape of which he altered, at a great expense, 
as soon as ho came there. 

He WTote to Helen every day, and she to him. Neither 
could do anything con amove the post came in. 

One afternoon, as he was preaching with great unciion, ho 
saw a long puritanical face looking up at him with a droll 
expression of amazeitfent and hoK irony. Tho stranger called 
on him, and began at once. 

“ Wal, parson, you are a Buster, you air. You ginn it us 
hot, you did, I’m darned if I ain’t kinder ashamed to talk 
of this world’s goods to a saint upon airth like you. But 1 
never k no wed a j ►arson yet as couldn’t c(dlar the dollars.” 

After this preamble he announced that he had got a lease^ 
of the island from Chili, dug a lot of silver plate out of tlie 
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gslleoni sold ten tons ef ehoice cMi, and a ship load cd 
eama and ooeoa*nnts. He l^d thex^ disposed of his lease to 
a Californian Company for a large sum. And his partner’s 
Hhxm of net profits came to £l7.,24^f 13s. 3Jd., which sum he 
paid to Michael, for Robert Penfold, in drafts on Baring, 
^ flbirty da 3 ’'s a%r sight. 

ilobert shook* his liand, and ihanked him sincerely for his 
ahility and probity. He stayed, tliat nigbt at the Vicarage, 
iind by that means fell ‘in with another acquaintance. General 
Rolleston and his daughter drove down to see the Parsonage. 
Helen wanted to surprise Robert; and, as often happens, slie 
surprised herself. She made him show her everytliiiig ; and 
so he took her on to his peninsula. Lo ! tlic edges of it had 
been cut and altered, so that it presented a miniatui-e copy of 
Godsend Island. 

As soon as she saw this, Helen turned round with a sudden 
cry of love, — 

^ Oh, Robert and the lovers were in each other’s 

I^S.; 

could any other man ever bo to me ? 

And what could any other lyoman ever be to me ? ” 

They knew that before. But this miniature island made 
them spet^ out and say it. The wedding-day • was fixed 
before rfie left. 

Her Majesty pardoned Iris scholar, hero, and worthy, the 
crime he had never committed. 

Nancy Rous© took the jjenitent Wylie without the £2000. 
But old Ponfidd, w ho knew the whole story, lent the money 
at three per cent.; so the Wylies pay a ground rent of £C0 
a year for a property which, hy Mrs. Wylie’s industry and 
Judgment, is worth^as least £400. She pays this very clieer- i 
fully, and appeals to Joe whether that is not bettor than the 
other way. 

Why, Joe,” soys she, " to a woman like me, that’s a-foof 
all day, ’tis worth sixty pounds a year to be a good sleeper ; 
^and I shouldn’t be that if I had wronged my neighbour.” 

' - Aitliur Wardlaw is in a private lunatic asylum, and is 
taken gi eat care of. In his lucid intervals, he suffers horrible 
distr^ of mind ; but, though sad to see, these agonies furnish 
hope of his ultimate recovery. When not troubled by 
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Uiesa returns of reason^ he ^ 0930^^4 

eipaplojineixt is to get Mr. tJnderbw’s fae^siniiles^ and to aojte 
!lov646tters to Helen Bollestobi which deposit in 

the post-office of ths emhlkhmrn^. These are hi /&e 

liaadwjriting of Charles I,, Pikoli, Lord AlexandeiT 

Lord Chesterfield, Nekon, Lord Shaftesbtuy, Addison, ihe 
late Duke of Wellington, and so on; and, strange to.sa^^ lhe: 
Greek € never appears in any erf them. ^ They are admirably 
like, though of course the matter is not always e^ndly con- 
sistent with the characters of those personagerf. 

Helen RoUeston married Robert Penfold. On the wedd^ng•^^'*, 
day, the presents were laid out, and, amongst them, there wan 
a silver box encrusted with coral. 

Female curiosity demanded that this box should be opened. 
Helen objected ; hut her bridosmaids rebelled ; the whole 
company sided with them, and Robert smiled a carele^ss 
assent. 

A blacksmith and carpenter were both enlisted,, and with 
infinite difficulty the poor box was rivmi open. . 

Inside was another box, locked, but with no k^. That 
was opened with comparative ease, and then handed to the 
bride. It contained nothing but Papal indulgences and 
rough stones, and fair throats were opened in some disap- 
pointment. 

A lady, however, of more experience, examined the con- 
tents, and said, that, in her opinion, many of thorn were tmcut 
gems of great price; there were certainly a quantity of jaq^a 
and blood-stones, and others of no value at all. ** But look 
at these two pearl-shaped diamonds,” said she; ‘'why, they 
are a little fortune ; and, oh 1 ” 

The stone that struck this fair creature dumb was a rough 
ruby as big as a blackbird’s egg, and of amazing depth and 
fire, 

“No lady in England,” said she, “has such a ruby to 
compare with this.” 

The information proved correct. The box ftxmished Helen 
with diamonds and emeralds of great thickness and quality. 
But the huge ruby placed her on a level with sovereigns^ 
She wears it now and then in London, but not often. It 
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attokots too much, attention^ blazii]^ on her fair fhrehead like 
a itar^ and eclipses everything. ^ 

Wc^ what her ruby is amongst stones, she is amongst 
wives. And he is worthy of her. 

Through much su^Tering, injustice, danger, and trouble, 
they have passed to health, happiness, and peace, and that 
entire union of two noble hearts, in loyal friendship and 
•u eddftd love, which is the truest bliss this earth affords. 


THE END 


»iua»vst, A.«nw» a €0.. sazmaa mmisuas. 










